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PREFACE. 



.The Buli)9eqqei|t sheets rdgardiQg the Geogmphy 
and QHamerce of North^tm Central Africi, are 
with miudi deference submitted to the pubHc. 
They aretbe results of much labour, loag research, 
and numerous inquiriest carried on with a view to 
elucidate these important sul^ects. 

When Mr. Park returned from hii fiist. jour- 
ney, I was resident in the Islimd of Cxrenada 
(West Indies). ITiere I had Mandingo N^roes 
under my charge, who were well acquainted 
with the Joliba. They knew the name perfect- 
ly from heating me pronounce it in reading Mr. 
Pailc's book. I also knew a Houssa Negro, who 
said he rowed Mr. Park across the Niger. These 
things naturally attracted my attentuxL} and being 
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fond of geographical subjects, I endeavoured to 
collect all the accounts which I could concerning 
the features of the country on the Upper Niger, as 
well from Negroes as from gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance, who hsdobtaiqedlAiair information fnnn 
Bimilar sources. Though it was scarcely possible 
to reduce these, standing by Uiemselves, into re- 
gular order, yet, connected with other accounts, 
they became satisfactory, and formed the com- 
toencem^t of my liboiirs and ci^eiktbiu tti 
this bullet.' The naimUives of ev^ one were 
^ied %ifli- the accounts- 1^ hi^' mountaifn, great ri- 
veter, po^hklbuscountries, and large towns. "By^ttae 
taeans,' Aiy particular attention was fixed uponihis 
interestiDg subject, &nd my researches have been 
yuraued day succeeding dAy» ever since the period 
&bove kn^ntSoitei}. KtAner(»Us Authorities rtegar£ng 
this mter^^Qg portion c'f Africa hkve been exa^ 
min6d-vM mucAi oare> and the most Atriking 6icts 
dicitedi AsMH' their pagfis. 'IHiis investigation in 
the geogta^hlcal ^epaRment; bse led to the con- 
cttision which is bow Submitted to fhe wortd. Itis 
flyr the public to juc^ how &r the work has been 
JodicJously and ooeunetoly pwfotwafi* 
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It 18 iiearlj five yew9, taice, in « steiU tntUw^ I 
jfdintodaat ttwti In Oip £i^tt «f Qoun dud JBi«fhik 
tike Ni^r ctrtttbdx ^ltt«n»d tbe De«HV VsiiMU 
leat^vUets, and riacarcltes fnadc fiinee lint pfsio^ 
im^ eitEiU«d;alQ:tod^iiMi^te.ifibh.9riftter BODufv 
Bjrtiie cttine-of tlisidiipaitaDt rivei^ fuB itd.au* 
flBdrouB tEibutary itreans -tliroii|^ the ihtttiar <tf 
tlw country. Peifect eocarwy an then anfajevts 
& at present ooatttiiiMble, wot k it faeke .pratcqdsd 
*o* ThedelioaatiOaflf the gsnbnd ftiMfai«iixf:tiie 
vodntiy was all J. boA in v&w, and thk I €Bt(tr 
tatjttdf Ji4sbeaiilene vitfa sliffidekitaccaiiiBEjrto est»> 
4didi all the: Jea^ing pointB ivfaidi wolra oenten- 
plated. 

: The Public mil nddoubt fe^ mufptiitsA iHun, 
sttrnMering tiw number amdangtutad^. of dke 
xn«n in. the Bights of Bemdi and BiefrA, thit no 
flrtitenipt has ever been made to {MD^nite by meaaB 
itf the chief and most powerflil of these etreams in- 
M the interior of the conntrr. Yet such is the 
&ct. The liven of interiw Africa ivere bd^ieved 
io be like no oUier rivers. By one they were stated 
to Tun, fiist increasit^, and then diminishing, till 
the canreitt disq^iea-ed altogetb». By anotbov 
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VJU PBKf Alas'. 

IbAtiBamiigin opfnnte directJ^ns, they at last met 
and:-stood' still y and-by a tlurd, that one of the 
^reateBt avers iatfae- wmU^ iHth all its tributary 
Stceams; v&sswalldwsd up in a lake, or absorbed 
■by: sands. Sodv were the theories formed ; and no 
larther iDquiiy. was cons^ered neccsaaiy. Dims 
iOeatrsl: Africa &as fiiriages been buried fiomthe 
:eyeB~of theicivilized.woild, and in a similar-man- 
iner, tmwoithy' and erroqeoiis theories are at work 
to nosleaditbe public^ and shut up the vast conti- 
nent of New Holland.. The mighty rivers lately 
.discovered in that Continent are also represented 
48 t£i<iDin]itiiig.inA.lake0r swamps, chiefly because 
it has been said that the Niger does so terminate. 
Neir 6001 moles of the coast of New Holland, on 
t&e south-west side,:xemain to be explored. In the 
north-east comer of the Great Bay, \riuch circom- 
.scrttws the' south-west part of that continent, no 
dbubtis the outlet of all the waters of that vast 
country, which, flowing from every poii^ of the 
compass, converge towards that quarter, and after 
forming a lake or lakes, in all probability issue 
tber^rom, and pour a mighty tribute into the 
ocean. . WhoeviSf casta his eye upon the map of 
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the worlds must be. struck with the &itliful resem- 
Uaaee wbkAk the Great Bay. and the sputii-west 
coart QJ New HoUand, bear to the Gtdph of Guiitea 
and the soutli-wcat coa^ of Africa. To the. same 
p0ait in, both Ckmtiiieitts all therirers conve^^ge. 
AooAher Niger, and- aabtfaer Oir -vndl perha^ ere 
laag be fixindoat, traversing the interior of New 
HoUaod, and therefore it is of the uttaost oonse- 
4pence that Great ^tain should get possesstoQ of 
-tbe country, round the mouths of these, i 
whidi would thus give her the complete c 
of all that immense c(»iiitry. 

In tbe way to c^n up and establish a commer- 
cial, intercourse with Africa, tbra-e will no doubt be 
a diversity' of. opinions. On siich an important 
subject, involidng so many interests, and such 
msgbty consequences, .1 would wish to be uoder- 
stood as ofiering my opinion with. great deference. 
Nevertheless, from what I have learned of Africa, 
and from what I know of the Negro character, I 
am convinced that the plan proposed and recom< 
mended in this work, or one formed upon a similar 
basis, is that which will soonest, render the trade 
with Africa the most beneficial, either to Africa or 
to Great Britain. 
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1^. recommending the dastnictaon of the ijrstem 
of vUVQiy m.Afnca, I am not aoBaAguiaecoci^ 
e&oaAaalte aato imagine, at to e^^eot, that thscon 
or:oughttoJ)e acdompUsliedin ft moment. It ieiii 
{K^bfl«fi6ctedittagiBdiUiismin^}.asd ^kdiAm 
sm only be biaie&caBl hy being aceonq^iifaed iifc.>tUs 
w*yp ItMvat be tiie woiit o£ miudi time. T^uc^ 
is«l0O toonoich reascn to few; that: Afidca catt on- 
ly ns6 to ^eedoDi and ciriliBatictt tfacou^ diem^ 
diiim of ^vOiy in the first ioitanoe. HiO gr%t«:^ 
Toc-oommitted bylwr Frinoei, and allBuropeanB 
who have hitherto held commQuicatioD with Afiioa, 
i6»tiiftt they wiihdmw the kboors of Africa to cul- 
tivate other <pia£ters of the world, in place of isiag 
ita jaxertfions to tbe soil whidi gives tt birth. It is 
tiiia system vfadch has hitherto retarded the civili- 
-zatiott of Central AAica. I<^ those then, who are 
jbives in Africa, or -who may in future bec»me so 
by tbe regiilatk>n8ofthe natire poweiN be enqik^- 
ed to cultivate Africa, uid the popidation of that 
Continent will, with its improvement, gradually r^ 
to fr-eedcHn, knowledge imd ciTilisation. There k 
no other safe way to accompliE^ the object. 

There is one article of oonunorce which is. par- 
ticularly abundant in the parts oi' Africa which 
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Juvs been oodsidtfed, namely, riee, the {BrticDlar 
ivaine.of which. I bkye omitted to mention. .This 
ntide may he purdiaedd in ths aountries adjdining 
the Niger* at tftelo^^ valms of a haUpeimy tothite 
fitfthmfe»per tt>, or fthoitt dOi. pet okL H«ra:it 
costs four times the sum, and in the West laidies 
ftjitffl SKtttor iMricfcb It is oeedlitsa to ptdnt out 
tbe advwtages WhuA Iroidd nsalt ftom pneaU- 
iog^is braaQh of CQitttwilce. > 

I daaibat help thihking, tiiht tim aeconntB -vthi^ 
we hure heud^of-iuttoos a ^MMrior of AfHca 
devtMBring tbcar fodiooen is iiuion«ct, ahd viStm 
fbom a vsnt of kooidedge of cheir cusIxmbs uid 
langnge. Ili is «^ known that the Negroes b^ 
li^eiiAihdpoiraraf witchoraft to such a d^ree 
a» to sink under the idea, pine amy, and dJe^ I 
Mnit numerous imtances in ttie West bidies whiere 
the uldividual inflictii^, and the individual suftr- 
i^ fnre cadi equally so convinced of the fatid 
power, as nejtber reasonmg, threats, nor punish- 
inei^, Ci>iild remove the impression. Thus situated, 
the ia&tuat«d sufferer stated that hia enemy was 
derouxing him. From Beaver's African Memoran- 
da, we learn that this practice is quite common on 
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the western cpast : of Africa, and is known by the 
common appellation, that sach and such ajperaon 
** eats\tmo^er" or b ■< etUmiy ai^&er'*^ Frran 
Hbos nutj-arise the Eepoits of there biei^ nations ia 
theinteriorrandebewhere, who eat each; other ud 
lii^ prisoners. 

After these sheets wae nearly id] printed. off, the 
-kindness and attention of Profeftsw , Jameson of 
the University of Edi^m^h, put into my badds 
the new W(»k.-AMn iim pen of Mr. Bowditeb, -re- 
gardipg: the interior <ii Africa. From! this, the 
important fact is obtained, that the riyer whidi 
-flows from tJie east is navi^hle, and navigated, at 
any t;9i£, to L4ke C&udee, or Fittre, if notilvther ; 
for instead of days JQuroeys, asrehited in his for- 
mer work, we find that it is sist^^ve daysnaoiga- 
tion from the island of Gangi, nearyaoora, to the 
borders of Fittre Lake. Park navigated the Niger 
to Boussa, in; the immediate neighbourhoodof Gan- 
gi; and we have it confirmed by the previoos au- 
thority, that the eastern river is navigable, also. 
This confirms what both Edrisi and Leo Africanus 
related concerning it. Leo Africanus also dear- 
ly points out that tliere were several rivers besides 
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the Niger* and that all the others emptied them- 
selves into it. The Negro kingdoms which he 
enumerated and visited, were, as be distinctly states, 
situated either upon " Uie Niger, or other rivers 
which JiffiB into it." That it did not run to the 
JBgyptian Nile, but from it, and that it was not 
lost in a lake, but terminated in the ocean, Grego- 
ry of Abyssinia states most pointedly. Flowing 
west from the I^yptian Nile, he says, " Descen- 
dit enim versus regionem Elwah, et sic illabi- 
tur in Mare Magnum, i. e. Oceanum Occidenta- 
lem." 

■ Also, from the work just quoted, it would appear 
that the river from the east joins the Niger about 
and below Yaoora. In the itinerary of Brahima, 
the route from Yahndi and Gamba, to the Niger, is 
given. ITie last place on that route is Schal. 
" Here,*' says Brahima, " is the river which is 
named Coudha, on the extremiii/ of vhich is the 
great kingdom <if Your," ( Yaoora.) If this rela- 
tion is correct, then it would appear that the Great 
£astem River is that which is called -Coudha, Ka- 
oda, or QuoUa, and that it flows into the Niger 
to the south of Yaoora, forming the boundary of 
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this itate cm ibat quarter. It is by no nieuu im- 
probable th^ titk id redly the caie. Witii one re- 
mark I shall condude my otwetvatiwis on thes^ 
subjects. It i^pears,from all geograpbleaVautho- 
riljies in early time^i that nefirly all ih^ gKA\ rivf!r» 
in the different botjtinents were upiformly laid down 
as flowing from the same aouic^ or as being joined 
together in some part (^ their courae. This is the 
casewith the great rivers in the Eastern Wodd* in 
Africa, and lastly in America, wfane the Rio de 
La Mata and the Great Marancm are represented 
as uniting, and then separating from each other, 
lad then flowing in nearly opposite directions. 
Perpetuating such erroneons ideas, has led into the 
confusion which has long reigned in the geogra- 
phy of Africtt. 

In speaking of the magiutude of African dties 
and states, it must always be bcHne in mind 
that these are considered chiefly accon^g to the 
accounts derived from the authority of Arab, Moor, 
and Negro travellers, whose companscms, again, are 
drawn frcnu what they saw or heard of in Africa. 
These accounts must not be taken at applied to, 
or compared with, European Kingdoms and States. 
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Sercml cities in Africa, however, are certainly 
pO|mkui» and the number of this descriptioo is 
undoubtedlji alio wrjr ooiuiderafale. 

Iii:thenumeii»i»authoritaeB tovbicfa I haveie- 
ferredf and which i have quoted, I have nviSona* 
ly giveii their exact iPorda, that mj readers may be 
cnabted to judge for themseivcs concernii^ the 
truth of what I advances In the style and conv 
pontlcm of the w<nk, i faave to daim the tndol- 
gBDce of the public. AvoeatioDt of a diftrent 
kind necessarily engage my time; and my distance 
from Edinbur^ where the work was printed^ has, 
in a ftw instances, led into errors, trbich, how. 
ever, aire either very (devious, or nc^ very niate<- 
rial, 

The int«%Bt which is now excited about every 
thing connected with Africa, must aoon lead to 
measures by some European power, such as will 
clearly and accurately develope every part of the 
interior of that loag-neglected and very remark- 
able country. I hope that this honour, and the im- 
mense advantages to be derived therefiom, both 
political and commercial, are reserved for Great 
Britain. 
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It is only necessary farther to add, that tlie sub- 
stance of the following work, in what regards both 
the gec^raphy and the trade, were embodied into 
separate memorials, and with a map of Nordiem 
Africa, (which has been reduced and engraved £ca 
this work)' upon a large scale, submitted to his 
Majesty's Government in the latter end qf June' last 
year. Especially these were laid before the noble 
Lords at the Head of the Admiralty and the Colo- 
nial Department, the Right Honourable the Pre- 
sident and Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
and other distinguished members of the' Executive 
Government. To his Grace the Duke of Mon- 
trose I feel particularly indebted ibr the interest 
he took in the iiutherance of a plan which, if pro- 
secuted, would be attended with incalculable ad- 
vantages to the West of Scotland, and to Glasgow 
in particidar. 

Glasoow, Marckii, 1821. 
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GEOGRAPHY 



NORTHERN AFRICA. 



CHAP. I. 



Ancient Qeography ^ Central A/Hca — General Observa- 
tions— Aecounts of the Interior btf Ptolemy, EdniH, 
£bn-al-Fardi, SkeaHddiny Mackniti, Batouta, Abui- 
fida, Ebn ffaukai, Leo Jfiicanus — Termination of the 
Niger, ^c. . 

1 HE central parts of Africa, and, in a veiy parti- 
cular manner, the interior parts of the northern 
division of that great continent, together with the 
course and termination of the great river Niger, are 
still in a great measure' unknown. Become the 
eager object of European research,' these cannot 
much longer remain hid. It is surprising thejr hare 
remained undiscovered so long. To explore and 
determine accurately these important points, is the 
most ibterestitog geographical problem that now re- 
mains to be solved. 
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Unwortliy aod erroneous theories, and to which 
all information hitherto received has been forced to 
bend, have long led astray the public mind, and ge- 
neral exertions of Europe, from the true path by 
which the interior of Northern Africa can be ex- 
plored, and the only way by which the course and 
tennination of the Niger can be ascertained. The 
road, however, is easy, and quite accessible. Na< 
ture has formed it. The Niger, aaA hia tributary 
streams, pursue their course through Central Africa. 
From the west, and from the east, they converge 
to one point. After uniting in one channel, the 
mighty current divides itself into several streams, 
which enter the Atlantic ocean by navigable estu- 
Jirim in the Bigbt« of Benin and Biafra. 

Allowing we had no positive information of the 
course and magnitude of the Niger lower down 
iitw Bamnwkoo^ $«go, and l^oke Dibbie* still the 
fact of th«re being «uch a river continuing its course 
ewtwfud fron the Utter place, is sufficient to itv- 
dttC9 u) to look for its exit on the wa ooast. We 
we quite o^rttaa that it does not enter the «ea 
to tbe awth ; 4nd we moy ssy we »re equally sure 
ihftt U doe» not finish Us course in my sea to the ew(. 
To the south, chei:e£i»e, we must turn our inquiriee. 
In BO part of Wcftarn or Soutb^n Afrisft ifl there 
■stranger grounds to look ior this ettuaiy, than io 
the coast below Benin. There the loil is all alln- 
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vial. For a great distance into the interior, stones 
Uiger than a, maa's fiat axe voknown. The coun- 
tiy is flat. And inundated duriog the Kvell of tbq 
rivers from the tropical rains. The land is daily 
gaining on the sea from the quantity of alluvial 
matter brought down from th^ Interior. The whole 
country and coast, for a great extent, is Intersected 
with arms and outlets of rhers. commonicaUng witti 
each other inland. The bottom of the aea, along a 
great extent oS coast, is all soft mud. From the 
Rio Lagos to the Rio EIrei river, no fewer than 
twenty streams enter the ocean, several of them of 
surprising magnitude, and navigable for ships. Large 
floating islands are borne down by their waves, and 
carried into the oc^an. The great magnitude of 
these rivers will by and bye come more particularly 
under our review. 

As the easterly course of the Upper Niger is now 
no longer a matter of dispute, it would be perfect- 
ly superfluous to bring forward, in detail, the au- 
thority of writers and geographers, from the days 
of Herodotus downwards to this day, to prove this 
important fact. Its termination is now the sutyect 
which engages the attention of all. The theories 
at present most in vogue, are, ^rst, that it flows 
eastward, reaching beyond the parallel of 18° 
North L»t. and then, in about WP East Long, flows 
south east, and is the parent stream of (be Babr^l- 
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Abiad, or Nile of Egypt ; second, that it termi- 
nates in a large lake in the interior, which also re- 
ceives the waters of the Gir, or Nile of Soudan, 
ctHning from the eastward ; third, that the waters 
of both rivers are lost in, and absorbed by swamps 
and sandy deserts, in a country called Wangara ; 
and fourth^ that the Niger from his middle course 
flows south, and joins the great River Congo, or 
Zaire. 

Every one of these theories is grossly erroneous, 
contrary to every authority on which reliance can 
be placed, and in opposition to every feature of geo- 
graphy exhibited any where else on this globe. The 
expedition to the Congo, so lately undertaken, and 
80 unfortunate, has neverth^ess settled the ques- 
tion, that the Congo and Niger are di£^ent streams. 
The lake said to receive and retain the waters of 
the Gir and the Niger, can no where be heard of, 
either as a sea of salt or fresh water, in the interior 
of Africa. Wangara, said to absorb these rivers in 
swamps and sands, or rather those parts of A&ica 
where Wangara is said to lie, is, as the name signi- 
fies, a country of a different description — a country 
intersected by many powerful rivers, mountain- 
ous, fertile and cultivated, and inundated dur- 
ing the rains. That the Niger flows to form 
the Bahr-el-Abiad, is contrary to all probabili- 
ty, contrary to the good authority of Ptolemy, 
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QODtnuy to tlie autiiority of tfae best ArtfauD geo- 
graphers, aod contrary to excellent modem autho- 
rity.' Yet it is most sutprisiog that an i^nion, so 
^i^)n>bable in itself, and so directly opposite to all 
the authorities mentioned, should tven to this day 
coQtadue to be. believed and maintained. 
: In &Uowing out this subject, and establishing by 
coDclusiTe evidmce, the fdct which I bare adranced, 
it- may not be unnecessary to con^der tile general 
outline i^ the Roman and Arabian geogra[Ay of 
this portion of Africa, to which our attentjon is di- 
rected, before we consider authorities of more re- 
cent dates. The coincidence will thus be -more 
apparent, and the fact more obvious. In the geo- 
grai^iy of Ptotemy we are not to look f<w the ac- 
curacy of modem details. NeverUieless, bis gene- 
ral features of Northern Africa are worthy of atten- 
tion. In bis days, it is obvious, from his enumera- 
tion of mountuns, rivers, and nations, that it must 
have been much better known than it now is ; and, 
Uterefore, we. must the more regret that be did not 
then posse&s the means which we now possess of 
fixing tbe positions of the. places he mentions with 
geographical accuracy. On this part of the sub- 
ject, however,' it is not my intention to enter at 
great length, but merely to select the undisputed 
and clearer parts which tend so strongly to confirm 
the accounts of modern travellers concerning the 
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couise and terminBtiou of the great and in^wrtaM 
streams already mentioned. 

The most ancieot Greek and Romaa authi»v 
seem to have been very imperfectly acqusdnted 
vrith the ^eat Zahaara, or the countriei beyond it* 
Ptolemy himself seems altogetbn- tooverlook the de- 
sert, though be minutely- enumerates the countries 
beyond it. Strabo and Pliny concaved that the 
streams irhich descended fmn the south-east ude ctf 
Mount Atlas fonned the Niger, and which rivor was 
in these days believed to be one with the Egyptian 
Nile. 'Hiey stated that the streams descending fnxa 
Mount Atlas bid themselves, or raUier run under 
the desert for a space occupying 24 days journey, 
when, emerging, they continued their course to the 
eastward, united in the Niger. Hiis desert tb^ 
describe as being composed of black dust. Modem 
travellers all describe it as scorching sands. Whe- 
ther any alteration has taken place on it daring the 
lapse of so many ages, cannot be detemined ; but 
it is by no means improbable that its extent is con- 
siderably increased, from the sands gaining on the 
cultivated ground, as is well known to be the case 
on the side towards Egypt. It is s curious fact, 
that, approaching the middle thereof, reckoning 
fi-om the Atlantic Ocean, abundance c^ water is 
found upon digging some feet below the surface, md 
which the Arabs term, " tke sea tmder grotmd.*' 
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This munrkable circumataece might miggeat to 
Strabo and Pliny the idea already nientiob«d of the 
then irotn Moant Atlas Tuniiing uwWt grounds 

Ptt^eoty wrote on Egypt in the Mcoad century 
of tfae Christian en. Tbea Africa was better 
kttowD. The iDterior of the northerD division 
tiicreef be dcaciibes appoorenUy bom good autlu»i- 
ty^ ai^ vUb onrideiable accuracy, oaly be seeHis 
alto^tfaer to leave ont the Great Desert. Mount 
Maudnis, the middle of trhich was ia 39° East 
Long, fcom Feno, and fifl° North I^t, and Rtusa- 
diras Moantain more to the sautli, he places as the 
barrier wtiidt divides the waters which flow west- 
ward into the Atlmtic Ocean, by the rivers St»- 
<dnni8, &c. (the Senegal, Gambtei &c.) from tbose 
^rtiichflew eastward in the Niger. Turning eastward 
from RUsadirus Moantain^ we find Mount Ca{dias 
in about lOf North Lat. which divides the waten 
which flow south iaAo the great^ gulf, or Gulf of 
Guinea, and those which flow north to join the Ni- 
get:. In Cephas, we readily recognize the Kong 
range. Eastward, in the same patraUel, there is a 
blank or openiii^f and then comes Moant Thala, 
situated in 10° North Lat. and 38° East Iiong. finm 
Feno. 

Be&re pitKeeding further, it is necessary to en-- 
rect an obvious emnr in the longitude, as reckoned 
by Ptolemy. He places Alexandria in 60° SC East 
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Long, from Ferro, or 43° 39* from Greenwich. This 
we know is 12° too much, Alexandria bdng in 30° 
East Long, from Greenwich, ot 48° from Ferro. It 
is evident, therefore, that we must deduct me- 
fifth (decreasing this deduction in [ooportion as 
we go west) from the longitude* as- laid down by 
Ptolemy, in order to correct liis reckoning. By 
doing this,, we shall see how accurately the posi- 
tions of some places agree with modem accounts. 

South of Mount Thala, in S' North Lat. and aaf 
East Long, we have Mount Arualtes. and eastwaid 
of that in North Lat. 1° 3(y, and East Long. 47% 
we have Mount Arangas. Turning north in 10° 
North Lat., and SQf East Long, we hare tiie chain 
of hills called the Garamantican nunpart, which di- 
Tidea the waters which flow west in the Gir, from 
those deserts which stretch eastward to the Nile. 
Turning westwiu^ in the parallel of Sl° North 
Lat. and exteudiog along by the sources of the rirer 
Cinips, from 40* to 4,5' East Long, we bare Mount 
Gii^res, and from 8° to 10^ &rther west, in the 
same parallel of Lat. are the Uaargala mountailis. 
'Next, in North Lat. 32" *, and East Long. 2Cf SO', 

• There is Boin« reason to belicTe that the Latitude as here given, 
may h&ve been transposed in tnOBcribing, and tfaiu the Latitude pUced 
for the Longitode. But, having no access to any copy but one, I h»ve 
not the means of ascertaining this point If this transpomtlonhy taken 
place, dien die Sagspola Mountailis would be a conlinuation of the 
Uuo^ala Mountains, and a chain extending on the south side of the 
desert, till it joined Mount Mandnis. On the other hand, ai the rirer 
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we have Mount Sag^wla, placed moat errdncouslj 
in the map 'accMopanyin^ the woric, in SO^ North 
Lat. and 15' East Long., in the south side^ inplace 
of the narth side' of the desert. 

The fonnidable barriers here enumerated, ac- 
ctHxUog to the delineation of Ptolemy, enciicle or 
encloae those ext^isire vkUeys. if I may use the ex- 
preasiOD, through frhieh the Niger, the Gir, and 
their toibutary streams, take their course, leaving 
only the opening between Mount Thala and Mount 
Caphaa, Cor the collected flood 'to escape to the 
southwanl. How much these general outlines 
agree with modern accounts, our future investiga- 
tions, and the map accompanying this work, will 
shew. 

It is in this portion of Africa that the greatest 
rivers flow, greater, as Ptolemy must mean* than 
any other which flowed in the notthem division of 
that continent. In the middle of the country, says 
he, the greatest rivers display themselves, viz. the 
Gir, joining together the Usargala mountun and the 
Garamantican barrier or rampart. One branch of 
this river makes the Lake Chelcmides, in Qxy 
North Lat. and 49° East Long, (£1° East L(Hig. 
ftfxa Greenwich,) and another the Lake Nuba in 

SubOB, which enters the sea in 39° North Lat is said by Ptolemy to 
flow fion) those nunintams, it would fix them as being part of the 
grand chain of Mount Atlas. 
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North Lat. Id* and East L(mg. £0°, or s» £rom 
Greenwicb, answerisig vtry aocuniniy wiib theLake 
Fittie of modem snthorB. Thecouirse o£tbe Oit 
westward, Ptolemy distiiwtly markflj by enumeiat' 
iDg the cities on its nortfaem bank, &om Lyoxana, 
in £0° SO' Koith Lat. and 48°ftr Batt Long., nnto 
Tbydmatb, situate in 19^ 4>5' Kartb Lot. and ae* 
Eaft Long. StUl mm-e westward, he place* Ini 
Gira mattopoUs in North Lat. la'andS^ £ait 
Long, or 2S° Eaet iVom Qreenwieb. 

Neict is the Niger rlvrav runnhig east> and jaia- 
iog both Mount Mandrtis and Mount Tbala, that is 
tUl the waters whkh are collected in the rate be- 
tween these mounttUns fhw to form the Niger. 
The course east he distinctly marks, by mailing 
fint the Lake Nigrites, and then the cities on both 
the nortbem md sovtheni bank^ viz. on the north 
from Pessidy, situate in 18° North Lat. and 18° 
East Long, to Panagra, in 16* 4£' North Lat. and 
91° East Lcmg. On the aoutfa hmk fiiom Tbaipo> 
situated in I r 45' North Lat. and SO" S0< Bast Long, 
unto Dudum in IB* North Lat. and Si" East Lratg. 
or about 6° east of Greenwich. At this point tbe 
river is evidently declining south coBsiderably, and 
a space of 6° of longitude, by Ptolemy's ra^oning, 
intervenes between this part of the Niger and the 
Gira metropolis, the last point mentioned on the 
Gir river. 
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The Niger, we are iafonned, makes the Lake Ni- 
grite« in 15° Bast Long * andlS" North Lat This 
is evidently the Lake Dibbie. Tlie Nigini metropO' 
lis is placed mi the map at the jancttcm of a rivet 
coining from the north-east, and in 17''4i5' NcHth 
Lai. and £5° S(y East Long, which ia about ^ east 
oS Cireanwicb, answering in longitude very nearly 
ndeed with the pcnition of Timbuctoo. On tho 
north side the Niger receives two branches, viz. one 
from the Sagapola roountEiin, and another {hnn the 
Usaigsla mountain, which latter is probably that 
Iwranch whidi joins at the Nigira metropolis. That 
£ram the Sagapola mountain is evidently a mistake, 
providing that mountain is correctly laid down; 
but a bmnch springing south of the desert, and 
coming from that direction, does perhaps join the 
Niger. Ptolemy, in his account of the Sagapola 
mountain, seems to take no notice of the Greet De- 
aert, that mountain being placed to (he nntfa of it. 
Hie Upper Niger he cleariy brings from the n<Hih- 
west. 

On the south the Niger receives one branch nigh 
to two places, viz. IT North Let. and SV East 
Long, and also 19° SC North Lat. and srEast 
Long. The accuracy of this we shall by and by 

* I BtiOQgly tiupect that the longitude here fau aiao been trans* 
poied for the latitude. 
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hare occawm to notice oioreparticiilaily. Towaids 
the Bising l^in it also leoeires me bnud above the 
I^biiiB Lake, whidi lake is placed in ItfSOf North 
JjfLf and 85° East Long., or about 18° east of 
Greemrich. This hiancb, no doubt, comes fiwn 
the eastern part o^ or from the coimtij eastward of 
Mount Thala. Ptolemy seems to indicate when 
he says, above the Lybian Lake, that this branch 
joined the Niger after the latter had issued from 
the lake. Yet his exact meaning is not easily as- 
certained. The point, howerer, is of considei^e 
importance ; Ear, if to the westward of the lake, no 
stream coming from the east could join the Niger 
but the 6ir. Be this as it may, it is obvious that 
he means that this branch from the eastward and 
diis lake communicated with the Niger. Whoever 
considers for a moment, must see that it could not 
fail also to have a communication with, or ratb^ 
that it must receive the waters of the Gir. Tlie 
latter stream, in its westerly course, is distinctly 
traced to 18° North Lat. andS6° East Long., while 
the Lybian Lake is placed in 16° SO* North Lat. 
and 35° East Long.,only about 100 miles S.W. &om 
the Gira metropolis. This is curious and important. 
The Niger from this point continues a southerly 
course, otherwise it could nqf; join Mount Thala, 
the middle of which is in 10° North Lat. and 38° 
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East Long., or IS" 40* east of Greenwich. Further, 
we hare in Ptolemy no accurate accounts of the 
course of this river. Bat that it flows south and 
joins the ocean, be certainlj meant, when he says, 
that Lybia, wherein he hod described the courses of 
the rivers mentioned, was bounded on the south by 
that part of Ethiopia Interior called Agisymba; 
and concerning these African rivers, he says, " 11- 
lorutn vero qui per interiorem ^ikiopam fluant, 
quique Jbntes et ostia in continente habent ntaximi 
mint Gir et Niger. (Lib. ii. £. i. de maximis flu- 
minibus.) In this the southern course is veiy 
plainly marked, and also their termination in the 
ocean. 

With one observation I shall conclude this part 
of the subject. In Mount Girgiris, situate, as has 
been already mentioned, Ptolemy states that the 
river Cinipa has its source in two places, viz. in the 
parallel of SI" Nortii Lat and in 40° and 45° East 
Long. This river flows north, and enters the Me- 
diterranean between the greater and the lesser Sjrr- 
tes, in 42° 15' East Long., or to the eastward of 
modem Tripoli. No such river we certainly know 
flows through this part of Aifrica. It is therefore 
probable that the springs in Mount Giigiris flow- 
ed, joined, and formed a river running in a differ- 
ent direction. The river Cinyphus, which enters 
the Mediterranean, is certainly one of those streams 
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which rise DOrtb of the desert, aitd have very ^oit 
conrses indeedr compared to whet the Cinips would 
have, if it flowed firom Lat- SI" Nartb> a course of 
neady 800 miles. The river BprlDging in Mount 
Girgiris certjunly takn a di^fent direction* and 
doing this, it will correspond with the accounts of 
the direction of the riveni in that part of Afnca* 
as these are described by modem travellers. 

After Ptolemy, the early Arabian authors and 
geogr^hers demand our attentum. From their 
caieleas and obscure manner of writing on these 
subjects, it is impossible to reconcile all their state- 
ments. Sufficient, however, remains to shew^ us 
our way. According to Leo, the ancient Arabian 
chroniclers, vis, Bukri and Mishundi, knew nothing 
in the land of the Negroes till the year of the He- 
gim SSO (A. D. 1002,) except Alguechet and Cano. 
These discoveries were evidently made from Egypt, 
as Alguechet ii an Oasis in the desert 120 Arabian 
miles distant from I^gypt, and seems to have been 
the first stage in the road to western discovery. 
At the period last-mentioned, however, the Araba 
from Barbery passed the great desert, and all the 
countries to the south thereof were quickly explored 
and conquered. Those formidable deserts, which 
formed a rampart against the advance of the most 
powerful nations of antiquity, were, to the roviog;' 
Arab, strengthened by enthusiasm, and fortified by 
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pred^inationi no barriers whatever. laniunerable 
nrarroa ooon found their way to the southward^ and 
{Wanted, amidst powerful colonies, the atandaid 
and rdigion of their prophet on the banks of the 
Niger. Th£y penetrated through the centre of the 
countix» &oin sea to ses, from the Bilediterranean 
to tiie Gulf of Guinea. When the Portugnese first 
discovered the latter part of the coast of A&ica, 
they found the po{Hilation every where mixed with 
Arabs. The irastem parti of the eontinent, h^r- 
ever, namtiy, the countrieB along the north and 
south of the Senegal, were less known to them to 
Buicb later periods- These seem to hare been the 
refuge of the ancient inhabitants of Motocco, &c. 
who, driven fiom their ancient abodes by the disci- 
ples of Mahommed, sought refuge across the desert 
and, being a more intelligent and hardy race than 
the Negroes, were thus for a longer period enable 
to repel the attacks of their restless enetmei< 

The central and southern parts of Northern Af- 
rica becnne thus well known to the Arabian writ- 
ers, either Irom observation or rqtort. In seme 
parts, however, they contracted, and in others ex* 
tended, the continent bey<Hid its proper limits. 
*' The Bmbient sea," (Bahar Addoluin, SeA of Avik- 
nen, or Atlaotij; Ocean,) says Abulfeda, ** steads 
itself firom Mauritania until it has passed the desert 
of LeioDfituna, (Great Desert,) a vast wihiemees of 
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baibarians, to the country of the Kigritffi. .Thence 
it stretches yet farther southwards, till it has passed 
beyond the Equator, after which it extends to the 
east, behind the mountains ofElKomri, from whence 
the Nile of Egypt has its swiice. Again, itfxo- 
ceeds southward," &c. Leo Africanus states, thai 
the " south part of A£rica abutteth upon the Ocean 
Sea, which compasseth it almost as &r as the die- 
serts of Gaoga." These deserts of Gaoga, ac(»id> 
ing to the same authority, lie to the south and the 
south-west of the kingdom of Gaoga, which king- 
dom extended on the west bank of the Nile from 
the confines of Egypt, southward £00 Arabian miles, 
to the gxeat bend of the Nile, about Dongola. Tbig, 
with the account from Abulfeda, shews how much 
the early Arabian writers were deceived regarding 
the true position of the Gulf of Guinea, and. how- 
far eastward they conceived that it pierced, icto 
the African continent. 

Belad-el-Soudan, was the general term applied to 
those parts of A&ica inhabited by Negroes, souUi <^ 
the Great Zahaara, and west of the deserts of Nu- 
bia. " Belad>el'Soudan," says. Bakui, wbo ' flou- 
rished about the y«ar 1400, " oi the Coimtry of 
the Blacks, extendeth on the north to that of tbe 
Berbers, on tbe south to deserts, on the east to 
Ethiopia, and on the west to the ocean sea. It is 
burned by a perpendicular sun. The inhabitants 
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are nsked, part Mussulmen, and parE Infidek." 
Sneaking of that portion of Africa which abounds 
with mines of the " most piire gold," Ebn Hftukal 
says, " this land of the Blacks is a very exteosire 
region. Their skin is of a finer and deeper black 
than any other blacks, whether Habeshis, (Abys- 
sittians,) or Zingisns, (Etfaiopians ;) and their coun- 
tty is more extensive than that of any other nation 
of blacks. Itis situated on thecoasts qfthe oce<mto 
tJbe south." This distinctly points out the northern 
shore of the Gulf of'Guinea. Ebn Haukal was the 
most accurate rS all the Arabian geographers, and 
is with great reason supposed to have visited every 
country which he describes. Regarding the boun- 
dary sodtfa, Bakui seems not to have been so welt- 
informed, when he says, it ts " by deserts" on that 
quarter. But he evidently carries his Belad-el-Su- 
dan no farther south than the mighty chain of Kong 
and the chain in the same parallel of latitude, stretch- 
ing eastward to £1 Komri. By the word deserts, we 
are to understand not only sandy deserts, like Uie 
great Zabaara, but likewise mountainous, ru^ech 
and' woody countries less civilized, cultivated, and 
inhabited than others. Leo Africanus enables us 
to clear up this point. He states, that the kingdom 
of Melli is bounded south by " certain deserts and 
diy mountains," which are without doubt the bleak 
mountains in the Kong chain. But still more ex* 
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pteaAf, and to the point. Jie states, itdutt " the land 
of Mk negiroes lies between the I^biao Ite^rt {!»■ 
baaxa^ and wl desert |:o t^ sontii, wfaich stretcbCitfl 
to the main .oceaD." Bi^ tbat it is nnt h^nesi sa^ds 
is tmAetiX^ iar be adds, " in ^e desert are ignite 
natjon? («xcept t^ Tepozt) uBkuowa to us." Tbe 
country sohA of Guangara, tbe sanie authority in?- 
fonasus, is of a similar descrijptioo. Hence. the 
autliOT^ of I^eo and B^iii is i^concikd, . and tfie 
meaning of their respective descriptions, and others 
(tf a nmilar nature, girea by othor Axtiam wrkers, 
are, by this ebicidaticm rendered clear and plain. 

Belad-el-Sudan, at the countxy of the blac^ is, 
by Arabian authors, divided into several large por- 
tions, each of which contains a namber of kingdoms 
and states. The larger divisiens which are more 
immeditAely connected with our present investiga- 
tion, axe the land of -Gaoga, the land of Kanem, 
Ghana, Maly, Meczar^al-Sudan, Lamlem, and 
Belad-el-Tibri. The four first occupied the whole 
countiy south of the Great Desert,-uid the deserts cf 
Lybia, extending through central Africa, iism .the 
Egjrptian Nile to the sources of the Senegal. The 
three latter dinsions, er portions, lie to the south of 
tlie former. 

Gaoga does not properly bel<Hig to the land of 
the n^roes, whidi, in fact, c(»mneiioes finm the 
western borders of the fonner. Gaoga, 900 yean 
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ago, coD^c^eDded all that country from the con- 
fines of EgTpt to the desert aoath of Dongola, and 
JTom tlie Nile tq the limits of the great empire of 
Bornou. In the latter direction, according to Leo, 
it is about 500 miles in breadth. The country is in 
general barren, and fidl of burning deserts. 

The land of Kimem. Ttjia was fonnerly a 
mighty and importimt country^ though now merged 
in the great eminre of Bornou, and parcelled out 
into smaller states, such as Bagberme, &c. " On 
the borders of the NUe," says the Egyptian histo- 
rian Macrisi, " lies also the land of Kanem ; the 
king of wbich is a Mahommedan. It is at a great 
distance Jrom the land of MaUf. The capital is 
Heymy. The first town on the side towards Egypt 
{that is on the caravan route) iq Zeil^, and the last, 
reckoning lengthways, is called Kaka> about tiiree 
months journey from the other. ' The people go 
veiled, llieir king remains behind a curtain when 
be speaks to any ene. Except on two mornings 
each year, at the time of Asseer, no one sees him. 
Their main food is rice. It grows without culture. 
They have wheat, Indian com, ((Uioura,) figs, Ic^ 
mons, and other fiuita. Their currency is cotton- 
stuffs, called Dandy, and cowries. Gourds grow to 
a great size. They make ships (perhaps riUts) (tf 
them, upon which they cross the Nile. To the 
south of them are forests and deserts inhabited by 
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wild creatures, like demons, approaching^ to the 
figure of a man, whom a horseman cannot ov-ert^e, 
and which hurt people. In the night there appears 
something like fire; it shines, and when anyone 
goes towards it, it retires to a distance froth him, 
so that if he should even run, he never can come up 
with it, but it always keeps before him, and if he 
throws a stone at it, and hits it, sparks fly from it. 
These countries lie between Barca and Mogreb (a 
general name for Southern Africa) and extend to 
the south as far as the middle Gbarb. Their rdi- 
gion is of the sect of Imam Mal&k Ibtl Anes." — 
(Burkbardt.) 

The manners, customs, and produce of the coun- 
try, are much the same as are now found in Bor- 
nou, at that time a province of Kanem. The wild 
creatures like demons are lio doubt the African ou- 
rang-outang and ape, which abound in the forests 
of Southern Africa, particularly towards Dar Kulla 
and countries south of Bomou, which places, from 
the great extent of the land of Kanero, it evidently 
reached. That they hurt, and even attack people, 
particularly women, we learn from various authori- 
ties. Mollien, page 286, says, " it is dangerous to 
meet the African ourang-outang, particularly if a 
person be unarmed ;" and in pages 290 and 291. he 
relates an,account of an assault made upon a woman 
by a number of apes, who beat her most severely, 
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and aftervarda fought a desperate battle with the 
principaL inhabitanta of a village near Galam, who 
went on horadmck to attack these animals. The 
fire that appeared at night was most probably the 
fire fly, so nummius near rivers and forests in the 
torrid z<Hiej and .which perhaps formed those ** fiery 
r^Ters". which a^cmished Hanno, the Cartb^^ian 
navigator and his followers. ' . 

From the description here given by Macrisijit is 
plain that the Nile (the Gir.) or some, if not all its 
large branches, passed through this land of Kanem; 
Ibn-al-Vaxdi confirms the account of Macrisi. Tlie 
fonner states that " Konera, or Raoem, is a large 
country, situated along the Nile," and, what is still 
more to the point, be saya, " the inhabitants w^ all 
Mnssulmen of the sect of Imam Malek." Cities 
&11 and empires disappear, but the sects, tribes, and 
religion of the Arabs survive the roll of ages, aoad 
form our sure guides. Edrisi also states Kaoem as 
a large district, and adds, that some negroes stated 
that Kaugha was subject to it. Kanem, though 
humbled, is still known. According to Burkhardt, 
" it is a lai^ district, inhabited by the tribes of 
Ten^ear, and Beni Wayl," (p. 479.) It is situated 
east of Bomou, and near the river Sharee, and Bahr 
el Gazalle. Sheeref Imhammed places Kanem north 
of Bomou in the road to Mourzook, but Burkhardt 
is perhaps the bmt authority. 
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: €rbMt>t twd the CiOaBtties oboe suli^ci toiti Wai^ 
4»iiiig ihe dajs of itd Vigour, the ach/tak and m»f; 
imjjor^t Idt^dflBl wlock the Arabh sii]fed in inte^ 
ritv AAieh. It li^ to thfj «est of Kan^m^ aoA wdk 
sibifited Hfutt tbe Nile. Hwaspcrib^awbatiftiio* 
known under the natae of Cado. VBaegx% Gdssin^ 
aad Bfijay otiier BqnroniuUiig kingdom^; dbefed tbe 
authority of Ghana, whose tovexagd vas exf^eeA- 
iogly^ rich tod ^weriul. The inhabifaatb had long 
boats w tb^ Nile, with which thby fidtedahd gb^* 
iied«ii CMdmiuuc&tida with oUbet ckibs. In its 
lar;^t seoBCi the Jaad of Ghana sowt hare bten t£ 
great extents Ghaoa* accdiding to Bdzisi* w^ 
bounded on the north bj ^le broade«t delsert, Ijing 
out between the countries of the blacks and Barbaiyi 
According- to Ibn-al-Vard^ It was bbnnded on the 
9Qutb by- Megbrax^ <m Mecaara. It was through 
the negroes cHnntiy of Mecxara that the Nile of the 
negrofSi according to Edriii, rail is it» fN'ogreas tH 
the sea near the Isle of Ulil. Meczara El-Su* 
dal^ ih all probabilityj was a general temi applied by 
the Arabs io all the coantries lyiiJg to Ae south of 
their first estdiilisbed kingdoms in Africa. Tbey 
teenii in their prcigress of colonizaticni, to hare pto- 
ceedfed first westward ddWn the Gij^ and then to 
bare been inet by fieah cokihies; v^idi cobnies 
descending from Bazbaiy, ui^ed tfaeif pvogren east- 
ward and along the Nig^ till thfey met their coun^ 
tiymen on the Gir. 
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The Pii^ cadntry of Lambetfi lay to the amiC^- 
mniand westward ofthekiiigaoraoEGfaatM. *'The 
couttfriefi add donbiuma df L&mlem,'* aa^s Edrisi, 
"liy teaar a certain river flmdng iato Uie NU«. 
It is^ Hot kdawn whether tiiere b vay inhfiluted 
p^e tatlie sowtthwfanl. (istfaef S. W.) df Lamlen, 
ik beagr bmMded oti that side bj a " De&ert." . Thts 
iMlcatiiig that it is btunded 6b thc^ soiuthwwd and 
westward by a mountaitlous an^ vdoif ctrntfiy. 
Aseotdaiig to Ibs-alvVardij Lomlem is ah inSknd 
city, " where gtdd is feundj" This woald tead. us 
tolMkficir it between the Niger and tUe Rang 
MoiiDtaiBS. Edrwi, hoi^erer, has left ns a mere 
particular mask by which we can aacbitais th& Irae 
pjDsitfon of this eouzrtr^* Whidt wds ipvoded 1^ ffl 
its M^onnae^m be^fabdurs,' and its [iopnlatioii 
carried off to be made bIhtcb. " Wben day of eSl 
. the inhalHtants of !Latnleiny" ^ys Edrisij "^ come 
to have tftb nse of their reasonj be is burht in tftb 
&te end tetnplei ; this ^y do to dtstidgakh each 
Other." Now, aecording to Bowdiiobv this is the 
{Kactice of the people of Dagwomba, (fiuuous for 
Hk dbundaBce of gold,) Yahndi and Moosee, cow- 
tries S. W. of the Niger, dad in the i«Rtedi«t^ v'h- 
cni^ of the Kong MoontaiDs, '' wbem gold is 
foubd.** ** The people of Da^wunba;" aiyi hn^ 
** bare t^ree slight cuts on esdk cheek bone, and 
three bclew, with one konzooM mdier the eye. 
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Hiose of Yahndi, three deep indented cuts. The 
people of Moosee, three very de^ and ioag, and 
one under the eye." (Bowditdi, p. 183.) These 
are unchangeable features, and cannot mialead us. 
-In all other parts of Africa, the people are marked 
on their bodies. Lamlem, therefore, lay S. and 
S. W. of the Niger^ towards Kong, and was near 
a river which flowed into the Niger, or the Nile 
of these Arabian gec^^phers. 

Belad-el-Tibri, or the conntry of pure gold, seems 
a general name applied to all that part of Afrira, 
south of the Upper Niger, towards the mountain- 
ous country of Kong, where gold is so abundant. 
" Belad-el-Tibri, or the country of pure gold," says 
-Bakui, " is part of the Sudana or the Blacks in 
-the south of Africa. From Segelmessa {south c^ 
Mount Atlas,) to this country, they reckon three 
months journey. Here you see gold come out o( 
the sand, as elsewhere plants out of the earth." 
This is sufficient to enable us to ascertain what is 
meant by " Belad-el-Tibri," and also where that 
country is. The Empire of Ghana, Bakui also 
inibrms us, was situate near this rich and evi- 
dently extensive district. 

The land of Maly, which, according to Macrisi, 
is at " a very great dislance" from the land of 
Kaoem, next demands our attention. The cele- 
brated Arabian traveller, Batouta, enables us to fix 
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the position of this important coontrf. This msn was 
perb^ the greatest land tniTeller that evtx lived. 
Ife had visited evety couDtiy from China to ^lain, 
and traversed nearly all northern Africa. An 
abridgment of his important travels was found by 
Burckhardt in £gypt. The woi^ is become veiy 
scaice. Batouta was a native of Tangier. From 
.S^felmecsa, he set out with the dare caravan fm; 
Sudan, in the year of the Hegira 7^. (A. D. ISIfd.) 
In 4>d days they crossed the Desert, and reached 
the first town in Sudan^ called Abou Laten, or 
Eiswalaten, perhi^w Walet. From Aboa Laten, 
he travelled to Maly, through a country abound- 
ing with large trees, in the hoUow of one of which 
he saw a weaver at work on his loom. Tea dayis 
Imnight them to Zaghary, ^an extensive place inha- 
bited by negro traders, and some white people of 
the heretic creed of Byadha, supposed to be Chris- 
tians or Jews. Leaving Zaghary, but without 
mentioning the distance, or the bearing travelled, 
he came to the Nile (Niger,) at a village named 
.Karsendjour or E-os^pacten. 

" From Karsen4Jour," says Batouta, " the Nile 
flows down to Kabera, and from thmce to Za^^, 
tbe inhabitants of which are Moslems of old, and 
strong in the faith." In this we readily reco^iize 
Sego, whose people are to this day veiy rigid Ma- 
bommedans. " From Zagha," continues Batouta, 
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" tbe Nile fl6w8 doirai te Tkadbiietdo. <Am 6> Suka, 
to Moulj, thfe last [dace in the cMmtiy of M^, to 
Bowj, (QiKiy,- can tbu be the sadw as Bou^T) 
which is tine of the largest eities im- SuQao, 
ahd the Sshaa one of the most pdwerfal iik Hiat 
coontiy. No white nan enters it. ior he winild He 
killed before bis diriniL" Fiom Kavsefidjour, tie 
tiBTdlex " pnceediad to tbe river called SahweA. 
about ten miles &am Mal7,ahdtiMa eiltei»d Maly, 
where he remained two monAs^ and reeeiVedpiHE- 
seDta from Sdltati Mous^ Sd^manj aU afaxlcniiis 
bat Tcr;- jii^t king. Th^ Women in tbitf conntrjr 
sever Corel* their nakedness till after Ehsrriagc/' 

From the mutidiility c^ names in Africa, it is 
isaJKieable for us tit fix precidely ihe spot where 
Batonta first readied tbe Niger. Hie tkoe ke 
to<^ to travel firom Segdhnessa atroBs the Tftakri, 
agrees rkry w^l with the distance to Walet, and 
from IS to ^0 da^ would btin^ bin to tbe Nig^ 
abdnt Yamiiia. His general tnste to tbia pinnt 
was In all probability south. From the Niger, Us 
course was probably to the eastward of «mA, 
wbich would soOh bring him to the Ba Ninmia, 
frbich seems to have been his river SAnsem. The 
Maly here mentioned, thole seeiH no reason to 
doubt, id tiie Melli of I^o, and the edrly Portu- 
guese Voyagers. According to Cadamosto, it was SO 
days journey S. W. firom TloMbactoo, add £rom Leo, 
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we kam tlwt it mu bn exteaBtVe cwntrj, *' ex- 
Mndiiig dOO Arabian niileB Bibber a jiver which 
faUeth into the Niger, It ii bounded by Jiaa£6 
on the notth, Gagd oh the east, souih hy ceittdk 
dteeits and diy metintans, aod west l^ hn^ n«(Kfe 
Mdjbrest$t stretdtiflg to tbe Cfcean (Atlantac) Sea. 
The espial, MeHi; cobtains 6000 families or tnote. 
Thef exeel ^ negroes in wit, cirUit^, dnd intttiE^ 
tiy. Tbty ore ridi, and hare pleikty^ of waies. The 
Oointiy yieldeth great abnndaace of catn, flesh, 
iad oottiHi. Here are man^ art^een ahd tne^■ 
dMntts is idl places. The people df MelU wefe 
the fiiist tiukt en^ntced M^oiiimedaiiism." The 
ideirtity thnefore ef the Maly oC Batouta, and the 
Helli <^ LeOk is very apparent. This country 
must eUUer bd situated along the IBa Nimma, 6t 
OB the Niger itself, as will be noticed more fully 
as we {Hroeeed in tracing the latter. According to 
the ttiaeiies whicK Bowditcfa obtained from several 
Hoor^i: there is at this dec^ A place called M^i, td 
tbd west of Sego. (Bowditeh, pages 484; 487, 4^9, 
addldS:) 

« Id 7®*, (A. D. I3f6i) Batouta left Maly, and 
came to a cdad or branch of the Nile, where be 
taw a gnat uuihber of HippopDtatUi ; arUt^(M 
tbeme, dfier mat^ (£z^ he leaiChed Tifiibuctoo. 
- It is a town of the kmgdom of Maty, and a black 
goveouR-, aamed by the Stdtan of Maly, resides 
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there. Most of ita inhabituits ace traders.'^ From 
.tfaebce he passed down the Nile in a canal, till be 
came to Kuku, paying daily visits to the towns tni 
the banks of the river." Kuku is a lai^e city, 
one qf the ,fittest in Sudan. Here, as well as in 
Maly, tbey use shells for currency. From thence 
he reached the town of Berdamma, whose iahahi- 
tants are the guardians qf the caravans, Theii 
women are beautiful. From this he went to Nekda 
or Tedka, built of red stones. The water with 
which it was supplied, runs over copper. minesi and 
assumes a red colour, whence it is called Bakar-el- 
Ahmar, or Red River. The people have no em- 
ployment except trade, and the copper outside of 
Nekda, where slaves work. The copper is melted 
into long pieces, which are canried to 'the Pagan 
ne^oes for sale, and to other places. The Sultan 
was of the Berber nation. From hence the tra< 
veller returned to Barbaiy in 1876, passing through 
Twat, Hekar of the Beitiers, and Segelmessa, from 
whence he went to Faz, where his travels ended." 
From Kuku, Batouta turned homewards. The 
road he took from thence clearly establishes- this 
fact. The people of Berdamma being the gaardians 
of the caravans, and the Sultan of N^da being ai 
the Berber nation, fixes these places on the south 
side of the Great Desert, and N. E. of Timbuctoo. 
How for Kuku is below Timbuctoo, we are left to 
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eonjectare. From the former place he was 70 dayi 
in readiing Twat. This Oasis in Uie Desert is 
45 days journey from llmlmctbo, neailjr DOrth. 
Altowixig that Batouta rested no part of the 70 
days mentioned, but which it is probable that be 
&A, and taking into consideration the declinaitian 
of the Niger soiithwanl below Ximbuctoo, Batouta 
could scarcely have been more than S5 days jbur- 
bey below the latter place. About that distance 
from Timbuctoo, according to Sidi Hamed, tbeie 
are two very lai^e towns on the south bank, of the 
Niger. Batouta's account of the river called 
*' Bahar-el-Abmar," is a curious circamst^ce, and 
seems to confirm the account given by Adams of 
the river which, coming from the N. £. joins the 
Niger at Timbuctoe, uid called the Ked River of 
the Desert. 

The two great points, however,- here established 
by this narrative of Batouta, is the account of the 
great kingdom of Maly, to which in these days 
Timbuctoo was tributary, and the information that 
the great city of Kuku, " femous amongst the ne- 
groes for magnitude,** was in this land of Maly, 
the first place of note below Timbuctoo, and upon 
the banks of the Niger. Modem geographers 
have placed Kuku N. £. of Baglianne, near 1300 
miles from the Niger. Had such an important 
city been in these parts, it would not have escaped 
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the knoirln^ of ISx. Browne's iiiforo»«b» nor 
the researdMs and inquinea o£ the accumte aad 
intelligent Burckfaacidt, who ^vta the Eoates of tra- 
velleis from Dar Sal^ to Mouizoofc, over the veiy 
spot vhere Kuku has been erroneously placed* 
without once hinting; that audi a dtf existed. 
This grievoui error coaoeniing the sitnatitm of 
Kul^u, bos tended to confuse ail the Arabian ge»- 
grtfby of Africa. Hie authoiity for pladng it in 
the part referred to is Edrisi. But that author is 
very undecided and uncertain on that ptant. 
** Kuku/* says he, ** is famous amongst the n^roes 
for magnitude. It is situated on the banks of a 
river which, flowing yrom the nortfc part, washes it, 
imd although many negroes relate that the city of 
K.idni is situated on the banks of the Nile, (^ers 
place it near a river Jkmng into tiie Nik. The 
king of Kuku is absolute, dependent upon no one, 
be has much attendance, and the ^%atest empire. 
Hie people are of a martial dispositioQ. The go- 
vernors and nobility are dressed in satin," £sc. 

llie accounts given by Edrisi of tiie magnitude 
and importance of Kuku, are fully confirmed, and 
correspond exactiy with the descr^tion given by 
Batouta nearly two hundred years later. The po- 
sition of the city, however, as mentioned by Ba- 
touta, must be relied on in preference, because be saw 
what he describes, and Edrisi only wrote from faear- 
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s^, and xepoiti ioom tnureilcrs. Spne of tibew 
lepoited idat Kjika was not upon the Nile, thftt is 
tbe Gir, but ^* near a xiver flowing iato the Nile," 
wbi(^ is the fact, b^ Kirfni staodisg upon the banks 
of the Niger. Edrisi had -erideotly veij imper^sct 
aboouirty of ^e nvet we -call the Nigm, and not 
sufficient to eaMe him to distinguish it from the 
Nile or G«» vhich I'aa w«stwszd till it met the 
former. £tcheidwddin infocms us, that the counti^r 
betveen Ahyssinia and Syene, thnmgh nbich the 
Nile of ^Bgypt passed, was called Coucou ; and 
modern autiiorities tdl us, that near Lake Fittie 
it a countiy oaljed Dar Cooka, but neither of these 
were, -dr could be, tbe Kufeu of Batouta. The city 
as it i^-at preset pilaced,- is situated in the. land of 
Kanera, vhereaa Batouta distiot^lj states it to be 
in the l^nd of Maly, which Macrisi informs us is 
at " a Very great distance" from the former. 

lliere ue some partioulaxs regarding the king- 
dom of MeUi, wfaidi require further consideration. 
According to Leo, it was bounded south by a desert 
and bare TJumntatTts. In tins we readily recognize 
the high and bleak bills of Kong. But be states 
that, on the west it is bouiMled by huge woods amf 
forfistSy which stretch to the ocean, that is to the 
AUantic In this be seema evidently to bare had 
in view tiie vast woody and hilly countiy west 
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of the Niger, and its course above Bammdcofb 
Perhaps these vast countries were in those days but 
little known to the followers of Mahomet, and there- 
fore supposed to be little else but continued woods 
wd forests. Indeed Abulfeda calls these coasts . 
" uncultiyated, uninhabited, and unfrequented 
countries." Melli, however, seems to hare been a 
name which extended over a great part of the most 
western portion of Africa. The name was quite f»< 
miliatr to the earlj European navigators. Cada' 
Mosto in 1455 was informed, when in the Gambia, 
that the chie& up that river, ten days journey dis- 
tant, " were suhservient to the king of Melli, the' 
great emperor of the negroes," {Clarke's Mar. Dis. 
p. 279.) According to Barbot, some navi^tors 
make the limits of Sierra Leooe extend " north to 
Cape Verga, making it border on the kingdom of 
Melli that way." {Clarke, Mar. Dis. p. 314.) The 
early Dutch navigators in 1600 state, that the coast 
from Cape Verde to Cape Falmaa, was called Melli- 
gette, where the kingom of Melli was situated. 
This kingdom of Melli bath another under it called 
Bitonni, which lyeth not iar from the Rio Cestos. 
{PurchaSf roL U. p. 928.) This shews how far the 
fame and authority of MeUi extended in those days, 
and that, though the centre of its power was on the 
upper Niger, it nevertheless overawed or claimed 
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respect from the most distant parts in the south- 
most portion of Africa* . 

- Cada Mosto particularly mentions, that Melli 
waa the great channel of the gold trade with Tim- 
biictoo, Barbsiy, Tunis, and Cairo. Salt was a 
great article of barter for gold dust, and was brought 
&om Tegasza in the Great Desert. The people of 
Melli were the carriers of these articleSj, and Cada 
Miosto and several other aathorities mention a 
strange circumstance, that this barter was effected 
with negroes whom the Melli merchants never saw. 
The latter carried their salt to the banks of a great 
water, and placing it there in parcel8>lefit it. Otberne> 
groes then came in boats from islands adjacent, and 
finding the salt, laid a quantity of gold besideitequal 
to what they conceived the value of the salt to be, and 
then retired. The Melli merchants returned, -and 
if they were satisfied wltii the quantity of gold, took 
it, left the salt, and departed, without haviiig seen 
or spoken to the other merchants. {Clarke, Mar. 
Dis. p. 245.) ; According to Wadstrom, the negroes 
who cany on this singular traffic, inhabit the inte- 
rior countries to the north of the Grain and the 

• Venim recentiam Melli regnum clandnnt & meridie Melligetico 
littore, quo ab legao Melli regnam noraen accepiBse coDlenclulit. Ce- 
teirani Mdligetani terminant ab oriente jnumontorio Fabnarium d 
meridie aiitem oceano. (Oeog. Jotniui Bl«eT. pan Uvtia, [f. 181. 
AioRtoduD, 1662.) 
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Gold coast. The Great Water to which Cada Mos- 
to was informed tbe salt was carried for this sii^pL- 
lat tr&dfh vas therefore, in all probability, the Niger 
in ite upiper ceurds, and eastern brandi on the lake^ 
which is probablj formed at the ccmfiuente of 'M 
brimehes. 

Haring thus briefly considered Batouta's import* 
aUt D&itatiTe, the land irf Maly and Kukui th6 
«aost important city in Sud&n, situated in the land 
^ Maly, we shall now proceed to give tbe account 
•f tbe cosiae and termination of tbe Nile or Gir^ 
according to tht authority of diifetent Arabian ge!C»- 
graphdn. It iS the Gir of Ftdlemy with whicb 
tbey Were acquainted, and to which all tbdr de»< 
tiiptions apply. Sci»eabeddin, who flcfurished about 
the yebr 1400> follows the ideas of Ptoletny about 
the Mountsiins of t^ Moon bbing situated beyond 
the eqtiatcorj frbm wbid) mountains tbe Bgyptiatt 
Kile takes its lisei " It cuts/*^ says he, " honzon^ 
t^y the eqilator in its course death. Many sources 
cnneirom this mountain^ and unite in a great lake. 
From tins lake comes the Nil^ tbe greatest and 
mbst beautiful of tiie rirters of all tb^ eattfa. Maoy 
rivers derived from this great river water Nubia, 
and the country of Djenawa" His account o£ 
the sources of the Nile south of the equator are 
grossly ertoneons, but tbe account related, iA the 
Arabic mode of expression, that a river or rirers 
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flottiti^ frohi it ** ttwAfr* t^ touhtry of Djehdwa," 
ia iaost itilportaDt, b^ause Djebawa is the Arabic 
li&me fbr the cdUtitfy We call Guinea, and by tbein 
tiBed in A itiuch tuote extetided Settse and tjieatiiiig. 
It lb SaiA toibprehiiids A&icA from the Gold Coast 
to the tibhilera of the Gr«at Zabaara *. 

Edrisi, ho#ever, who Was bom in Niibia, and 
Wrote iti Egypt, gives us a inore accurate account 
of the sources of what was then known as the Nile 
of Sudan. " Iti part 4th of climate 1st, (climate Isl 
extends frdm the equator to the tropic of Cancer,) 
viz. in that part of Ethiopia, south and south-west 
o^Nubia>says he, *• is seek the separating of the two 
i7iles. The one flows fi-om soiith to north inio 
Egypt, and the other .part of the Nile flows from 
the east to the tUmost bounds ^ &te •west, imd t^bti 
this brarwh (^ the Nile tie aU, or at least the most cele- 
brated kingdoms of the negroes. The blacks most- 
ly inhabit the banks of the Nile, or steams tkatjloih 
Hito it. It waters the cdiintry from east to ^st.** 
Here the westerly course is niost distinctly marked 
out by both authors. By the ieriii *' separating/' 
we are not to understand tfa^ separation of ihe two 
rivers, as if the one really flowed from the other, biil 

* Thfe c(niDtT7 of dien^Toes bcailed by the Anbs BtJait et Abee^ 
(Owutry of ^TU,) tnd fielad el Gcaiewa, tbc aahe u Osjamnh 
(Geog. JotBoii VUtv- pan teitis, p. 101. Anuterdam, 160B-) 
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their separation as riaiag and taking different courses 
in a region, not at a particular spot. Scheabeddln's 
tenn " derived from," is toDtamouDt to the same 
thing, and both are a mode of expression quite com- 
mon and familiar in all eastern countries, and par- 
ticularly with Arabian wri^rs. Abulfeda also con- 
firms is account of the westerly course of the 
Nile. Leo also states the same thing, though he 
is extremely confused between the accounts which 
he had heard, and that which he must have seen, 
namely, that the Niger, a different river, ran from 
west to east. 

" In climate 1st, part 1st," says Edrisi, " are the 
cities of Ulil, Salla, Tocrur, Dau, Berissa, and 
Musa, all situated in the Negroes' country of Mec- 
rara. ■__ In thS island of Ulil, which stands not far 
from the continent, ca-e ihosejamous salt-pits, the onfy 
ones we know in all the countries of the negroes, 
whence they are every where supplied with salt. 
Men coming to this island load their vessels with 
salt, and direct their course to the mouth of the 
Nile, which is at the distance of one day's sail. 
Along the Nile they afterwards pass by Salla, Toc- 
rur, Berissa, and other provinces of Ghana, Vanca- 
ra, and Caugha. These countries are subject to in- 
tense heat. Therefore the inhabitants of the first, 
second, and some, parts of the third climate are 
black." Meghrara, or Meczara, says Ibn-al-Yardi, 
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*' is in the territory of the Sudans, or the Blacks. 
The principal citj is named Oulilt. . // is situated 
on the shore of the sea. There is salt pits, and a 
great-trade in salt" Scheabeddin, already quoted, 
ibdeed says, that the branch of the Nile which 
passes westward through " thec^ntry-of Djeoawai 
do^.not flow to the sea, but -only to -the end of 
the inhabited part of the land of Ghana." The 
^nd.bf the land of Ghana,' there is little doubt, is 
the terminatitm of this river, because it thereabouts 
joins the Niger; 'but that it'does nDt-ternsinate in 
tihii place, Edrisi assures us, when he- states that 
the river runs through the Negroes . country oi. 
Meczara, which Ibn-al-'Vardi says is south of the 
land. of Ghana. He also agrees with Edrisi 'in: the 
&uther course of the river, when he mentions .that. 
Xocrur, which is in Meczara, is situated oq . the ~ 
south* west bank. Scbeabeddin's meaning, therefore, 
can only be, that, at the point mentioned, it joined 
anotiier river, or that its further progress was un- 
known to him. Had it here terminated in a lake, 
he would scarcely have omitted to state it. 

The salt pits, and a great trade in salt into the 
interior clearly fixes the mouth of the river on the 
sea-shore. 'We shall search the west coast of Afri-. 
ca in vain, for any thing resembling . the account 
given by Edrisi, except in the Delta of Benin. 
There the island of Fernando Po is exactly one 
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day*? »il fro^ the mogtb jqf a gfwf riyer. Offo. 
^te t^ig ul^nd, aqd on %b^ inaiiiltiqd, are numeniuB 
8«It [Qta. T0 lUiU da;^, to tka bQUr, a g:Teat tnule 
io wit is carried cm from tbese parts up the liren 
for Into the intmov. It is the chief emfiopatut 
of the iiatir«a, and bm hitherto been the priactpMl 
trade which thejr foUonred, the alare-tiade except^ 
ed.. 

Id all these Bccouuts> fftaa diffnent authoritiei, 
the Nile of Bgypt and the Nile cf &idan mie 
clearly and moat dutinctly. stated to be different 
rivers. But ire have yet an eadier authority than 
aoy~ of these authors mentioned, to Aew that they 
ar^ so. In IVUcrisi's History of Egypt, we have 
related the tiAvds of Ibn Selym Assouauy, a na- 
Use of i^ypt, Who travelled through Nubia, and 
upwavds to the Bahr^el-Abiad, as early as about 
the year 800 of the Hegira (A.D. 82S.) " When 
on the banks of the Bahr-el^Atnad," says Selym, 
" I inquired at the MoggreU}in (negro) travel. 
lers Whom I met tfaei-e, and who had travelled m 
Sudan, about the Nile t^ their countiy, th^ 
stated that it rose m joountairu of saadf (confines 
of the Desert perhaps they meant) and that it col- 
lects in Sudan into large seas, (or lakes ;) that it is 
latknomi where it t^iemiardsjlffwed to, and that its 
colour was not white." Here is the most convin- 
dog proof that the rivers were dUSsrent. Stand- 
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ing oa tbe IuuiIeb o€ the Bahi-el-Afaigd, tbey must 
liave fcttosco if it vbb the suae ziver wHpb passed 
t^TOUgli tbeic conn(i7. (. S p dio n.) Vfhea they state 
fe^iEt ihey were ignarant of the t^raitivtion of the 
Nile of BndBD, aad ttat iti colmir -was not white, 
Vke thft colour of the Bohr-el- Abtad, they in fact 
distiac^tr 8tale>. tiiat the latter was « diSerent ri- 
ver from the Satmet. 

The iatCivn of Noithern Africa wag virited by 
Leo ACricami, an intelligent Mahoramedan, abo«t 
900 years a|;o. His accounts, as these relate to 
(he genoal features of tbe country, the kingdoms, 
prodactioBB, and trade, are in several instances of 
great importance. There is a confusion, or rather 
want of accuracy in some particulars, which is to 
be regretted. This arises perhaps from eirors in 
tnu^ting his woik, aud also from tbe transmu- 
tation of i»oper names from tbe Arabic into the 
^lian,.«nd afterwards into other languages. As 
aeacral parts c£ his narrative wUl be referred to 
more prt^rly in another place, the nc^ice t^en of 
it is t)iis part of oar subject shall necessarily be 
briefl 

His account of Metli we hare already consider- 
ed. The next kingdom of importance is Genni or 
Jinnee, which is bounded north by Crualata, south 
by Melle, and east by Timbuctoo. The length, he 
says, is 500 Arabic miles, and its extent 2S0 mUes 
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along the Niger, bordaiag up(»i the Ocet^ SeOi in 
the same phce where the Niger faUeth into the said 
sea. This region, during July, August,' and - S^ 
tember, is yearly environed with the overBdwmgs 
of the N^r in manner of an island, all whidi time 
the merchants of Ttmbuctdo convey their merchant 
dise hither Iq certain cuioes or narrow boats, made 
of one tree, which they row all day long, but at 
night diey bind to the shore.and lodge thetDselres 
upon the land. This country was once subject-, to 
the Lybians, (Gualata) afterwards it was tributary 
to King Soni Heli, (Morocco,) and next to Izchia* 
King of Timbuctoo." (Purchas, vol. iL p. 837-) 
Either Leo or his translator here confounds two 
things which are radically distinct *. Thekingdom 
of Jinnee or Genni is totally different from the 
country named, (at least in its extended and gene- 
ral meaning,) Gheneoa, Ghenehoa, Genowa, Ge- 
nawa, or Djenawa, which signifies Guinea, in its 
most extended meaning. The kingdom of Genni 
does extend |Jong theNiger, and perhaps from it'tlie 
whole country southward might derive the genoral 
name of Genowa or Djenawa. The kingdom of 

* p. 31. Regnum hoc multis Ouines insignitum TOG&bnl0, diver- 
BBnqne » vastft ilia Guinea regione qUK meridinm versus ultra Gago 
Guberque est r^iiB,mercatonbuBAfriB, Leone teBte,'Oenehoa; An- 
bibOB, Manuolio auctore, Genena ; ittcoUs autem Genni seu Genee 
aiq>ellatur. (Geog. Joannis Blaevj pars tcrda, p. 104. Amslerdamj 
10B9.) 
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Jwnee, Jiowever, in its restrict^ and proper senae, 
does not border upon the Ocean Sea, (Atlantic) but 
upon Lake Dftbie, whereas Gheneoa or Genawa, 
(Guinea) does border upon the Ocean SeOj and " in 
the saute place wliere the Niger entereth that sea." 
De Bry, in hta Hist..Ind. Orient, states upon the 
sutliorit7 of the eailj Enropain navigators, that 
** Benni, or Boiin, is esteemed to be part of the 
Gold Coast and. Guinea," (PttrchaSt vol. ii. p. 96^.) 
The words " Ocean Sea," invariably mean the 
Atlantic Ocean, and are never applied by the Arabs 
to d^ignate a lake, though the word " sea" fte- 
quently is. EL Hagi Shabeeny establishes the fact 
that Genawa and Guinea, are the same, when he 
relates " that fish oil, a> great article of trade, is 
loDUght from .the neighbourhood of the sea, by 
Genawa to Houma.and Timbuctoo ;dearer at Tim' 
buctoo thtm at Houssa, and dearer at Hotasa than at 
Genawa.' {JacksorCs Shabeejof, p. 28.): tbos clear" 
ly poiQtii^ out the quarter and the course of this 
trade. The length also of Gheneoa, as recorded 
by I^eo, viz. 500 Arabic miles (685 British) from 
north to soutbf would point out, that this country 
and the kingdom of Jinnee were different, for that 
distance would extend from Lake Dibbie almost to 
the mouth of the Rio Lagos. 

Timbuctoo, according to Leo, was situated on a 
branch of the Niger, and was founded in the year 
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of fcbe Hegira QiQ (A.D. I88B,) In bis dJiyi Tfan- 
bnctoo hid lul^ected to its authority «11 the oei^'- 
bownng itatov, vis. Jinnee* M«lli, Guudb, G^gio, 
6ub«r, &C. KabtB* a laiga town on tiie Nlger» 
and the port of that city, was distant ftoin it about 
19 .Ajabic (1^ Britith) miles. Hew the itegioe* 
renrted in graat numben ftom all quaiten, and 
embarkiog with theii' nuzdiandise, tailed vestwant 
to Jinnpe and HeUL Tisalnictoo was then, and has 
ever since, been the ^reat emporium of the trade 
of Central Africa. The inliatutants were repre- 
sented as wealthy and industrious, particulariy 
while they were subject to Morocco. 

The ^eat city aad powerful kingdom of Gago 
was wtuated (the capital) about 4O0 Arabic milefl 
distant from Timbuctoo, a little to the southward 
of east. The merchants were excee^g rich, and 
every thing was ahnndant. The counti^ abound- 
ed withcnrn and cattle, but fruits w&d wine were 
scarce. The position of Gago by this reckoning 
would be in about 10° or 10° acf N. Lat. and fiom 
4>° tQ A" £• Long *. South ttf Gago also, accord- 
ing to other authorities, l^y the once poverflil 
l^Migom of Byeo, or Haiho or Hio, which once 



" In the Encyc. BriL Sth edition, Gtgp ii taid bo he aJtwrttd wvih 
of Tiiobuctoo and Houbu, and near a nmge of hilla that run btaa 
t«Bt to HcO, ftom whence iasne man; liTerg that flow north to the 
Nigra. South of Gigo is Oahomy. 
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HKMMltflAd Dalinn;. Daliel aui^jMBeB thai Bjreo 
an4 Gaf^ were the «diile> Ascordiog to BottidiUh> 
Hie lies ia about Si" N. LAt. and «t° £. iMtg* 
Tb¥ p^pl^ <>f AcBa» or Akiw, on the coast of 
CrHWea, earrie4 oa a gveat ttade to ToQawab, 
Qag<b aq^ MfiC^ara, and the IreotiQCs of Aiiea ex- 
teft^rl.iipiiy»0 Uipseftf Toooin^. {L^fder^s Africa.) 
{'jiQili the E«i>Qfit of Sk George Collier^ printed by 
qnliw of thf! Jlouw of CommoM In June ISSO, we 
lewn that Cahpiny at this day oarriea on a gteat 
trade with Gago. The teriitoriea of this kingdom 
in early timjee* n? douht, w^e of considefa^Ie ex- 
tent, m4 comprehended WT0rAla4jomiBgkiogdonu 
and states, whioh are nov|r become iodepcnd^t or 
Buhjiect to other powerful nei^^'^o'^ik *^^^ ^ ^^ 
hoiqjrj G?ge> ip ^ 447^ of Leo, who visited it« 
was boapded on the weit by Melli and on th« eatt 
by Guher. 

Bastwfird c^ Gsgo lay tbe i^iagdoa of Guber, 
Spo Ar^bip (S7Q British) miles distant frofii the 
fopner capital' '* Between the two kingdoms lay 
a vast deaert. nmch destitute of water, for it is dii- 
^t fxfim the Niger M miles. Guber ii environed 
with high mountains, and containeth many villages, 
peopled with shepherds. There is abundance of 
cattle, great and small. The capital contained 
fiOQQ families, amongst whom were all kinds (tf mer- 
chants. At the inuodatioa of the Niger all the 
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fields in Uii> region are overflowed, and then the 
inbabitaBts eait tbeir seed into the water oolj.* 
{Pmviax, vcA. iL p. 899.) The positioD of Gabn^, 
we are enabled to fix -wUh oonsidendlile predwrn. 
AccOTding to Bowditch, p. SI 1, Gnber, or Goobnri 
is 10 days jouniey from the 'Siger through the ter- 
ritories of Yaoora, and, dirting die eastern limits 
of the kingdom of Zamfra or Zamfiua, and in the 
direct road from Yaoora to' Caahna. From Goobur 
to thelatter place is a joomej of eight dajs, and 
** across a great river" From the accounts whicb 
Mr. Ritchie obtained at Mourzook, Guber was the 
first place in the road from Cashna to Timbuctoc^ 
and Zamfra the next. (Qaarterfy BetnoB, May, 
18S0.) These accounts correspond T«7 exactly with 
Leo, Mid shew Uiat Guber, a country envinmedwiUt 
hills, is situated near the eastern river or the Gir, 
for on a river It is situated, being inundated ctHu- 
pletely during the floods. Leo has, in this instance, 
mistaken the one river for the other ; but which, 
the authority of Bowditch and Ritchie enables us 
to correct. By looking at the map^ and attending 
to the future narrative, we will perceive, that a 
desert, or bare mountainous district, does, according 
to Leo, lie westward of the Niger, and in the di- 
rection of Gago. 

The great province of Cano, cert^ly the once 
famous empire of Ghana, is, according to Leo,- ** 500 
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vnhs eastward of the river Kiger. Here is abund- 
ance of corn, rice, and cotton ; the inhabitants are 
partly herdsmen, and p^ly husbandmen. Here 
are also many deserts - and wild woodi/ mountains, 
containing mauy springs of -water.: In the woods are 
plenty of wild citrons and lemons. In the midrt of 
the province is the capital of the same 'name. The 
walls and houses are built of ,chalk. : The iiAabi- 
tants are a cioi/^opfc, and rich merchants. The 
king was fomierli/ of great puissance, and. bad 
mighty triH4>s of horsemen at his command." 'In 
the days of'Leo, it paid tribute to Izchia (Timbiic- 
tob. Purckas, vol. a. p. 829.) faking of GHiaiia, 
Edrisi, says, '" that the palace was founded in 510 
(A: D. 1182.) No dtfaer'king has so many captains, 
who, every morning, come to his house on horseback. 
He has' abundance of rich oitiamnits and horses. 
He has many troops, who march eadi with' their co-^ 
lours under hit royal banner,- &c. In Ghana ^% two 
cities, situated on the two opposite shores of what 
they called a fresh water sea ; and it is the largest, 
most populous, and wealthiest, in all the negro 
countries." There is no difficulty in recognizing, 
in the Cano of Leo, the Ghana of Edrisi Four 
hundred years, however, had greatly changed its 
fortunes and splendour. The distance of Cano from 
the N^r, as placed by Leo, is, perhaps, too much; 
yet^ if he calculates the distance actually travelledt 
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His error catmot be great. Aceotdiog ta Bd^dittlii, 
p. 213, Kano is in the direct road from Yaoora to 
Bornou, and a^ days joome^ fitam the former. 
Boroou^ he says, is 62 days Journey ftaoi Yaoora. 
From tbe accounts which Mr. RitCble received* 
Caho is IS days journey west from Bornou, (tfat 
capital,) and sitnated upon the gfiat rlrer, wblctt 
passes half a day's journey south of the latter. 
This riTbr is called Tsfaadi. {Qaar^bf Ret^m^ 
Mxj, 1 aso.) From this account, Cano would be 
40 journeys (Bowditeh makes it only S8) from the 
Niger, which, at 14 miles per day, is 560 geognU 
phical miles, corresponding very accurately with 
the distance as given by Ijeo in Arabic miles. 

Tbe great pcnnt established by these authorities; 
is the existence of Cano or Gfaannfa upon a great 
liver, bui rat upon Ae Ni^i and the vMd woo^ 
mounUuiis, with many springs of water, with tiie 
dnmdance of corn, rioe^ and cotton, bra^smen, and 
hndbandmeni vhX shew & coahtiy ^ety diffiarebt 
from what has been supposed, and one wliere riter^ 
most increase, not decrease. 

Cassena, or Kashna, actK)rding to Leo, is fUII bf 
mountains and dry fields, Which, notwithstatiding, 
yield great store of barley and mill-seed (suppcr^^ 
Indian and Guinea com.) The itlhalntaiits, itrben 
be tislted U, were rude, and dwelt in forlorn coi- 
tt^es. By a mistEike, Ciis^6ha is placed east of 
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C^BO. TliiB, hevever, is not the fict, Bowdlteb, 
lUtbhiej and taorbas otber atithoritiei, shew it is 
#est o( Caod. Jjabaa 'p\Bcei it about five dajs jour- 
nhy north from the grett river^ And in thi$ Bovditch 
htaAj s^ees i but fitm the aoiotititd obtained by 
fiitchic) &aahBa irtik upbii A river, there named 
GUbe. add te broad as from the g«te of Tripoli to 
the Bazaar iti the sasidii or one-third of a mile. 
{Quarter^ Revietiit Mbfi 1820.) Perhaps this mi^ 
b6 a tributary strednit descedding from the north- 
ward, ind the mountains abmit tt) be mentioned. 

Agaden is enumerated a^ a kingdosi hy Leo, 
hat it is so well known, that we shall fiasa it ov«r 
in Hiis places Thi southern jfarts were inhabited 
hf shepherds dnd herdsmen. Agadez was said to 
bfe disitanl ftom Cano about l6o leagO&s. Ilie 
Itjngdoin t^ Ze^fzeg, inebtlon&d by Leo, is abtfut 
IW niiles ixoin Cassena, and its sduth-eaat purts 
tRnder upOn Gano. Ttie idbbbitosts are rieb, and 
have great traffic into other nation^. Their houses 
atk built Ulce the houses of Cadsena. The fields 
abound wiUi water* and are exbeedtngly fnii^uL 
Soitie parts of the country are plain and some 
tBOttntainous- The moimtains are exceedingly coldt 
but the [daint are intolerably hot. Because they can 
hdtdly endiire the sharpness of the winter, they kin- 
dle great firefi in the ididst of their houses^ laying the 
coals thereof under tbor high hecUsteads; and so 
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bet&ke themfielVes to sleep." {Pwvhat, vol. ii; 
p. 880.) This country appears to be situated in 
dwut 19° or 20° of north latitude, and oorrespcmdf 
very nearly with thepontion of the Usurgala 
mountuns -of Ptolemy. Tbe excessive degree- ot 
cold shews the great height of the mountains, and 
lays before us these interior parts of AfVica, under 
very different features indeed to those we have 
been called upon to behold. From these moun- 
tains numerous and powerful streams certainly 
flow, and must take their course southward. Ac- 
cordingly, in the maps by Ortelius in 1570, and others 
of a latter date, various rivers are represented as 
descending in this direction, and forming a junction 
with the Niger. From the accounts obtained 1^ 
Ritchie, Zeg«g lay in the road from Kashna to 
Timbuctoo, and; west of Nyffe. (Quarterly Rffoiew, 
May, 1820.) If so, then it is several degrees farther 
to the southward, and, from tbe degree of cold men* 
tioned, the height of the mouniains must be atill 
greater. Though the boundaries mentioned hf 
Leo are not sufficiently clear, yet, being in this in- 
stance supported by "other aathorities, the position 
given is, perhaps, the safest to rely on. Yet, if 
Leo is correct, that Zegzeg touches southward up- 
on Zamfra, it must be more southerly than. the 
Usurgala mountains of Ptolemy. Accovding to 
Ledyard, Zamfra lay to the east of Kashna. From 
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Bowditch, page 211, it would appear to lie S. W. 
of ELaasena; and Leo says Zamfra borders east- 
ward upon Zezg^ ; in which case, the position as 
girento Ritchie> woirid appear to be the most cor-' 
ief;t. Amongst such conflicting testimony it is dif- 
ficult; to be perfectly accurate. Zamfra was, in- 
the days of Leo, inhabited by a rustical peoide, 
subject to Timbuctoo. Their fields abounded with 
lice, millet, and cotton. 

. The kingdom of Guuigara, according to Leo, 
adjoineth south-westerly upon Zamfra, and east- 
ward it bad the kingdom of Bomou. From Bow- 
ditch, p. 21fi, we find that this is the case; for there 
seems no reason to doubt that Oongooroo is the 
Guangara of Leo. South of this country lay a 
region greatly abounding in gold. From tfae ac- 
counts given by Leo of their mode of travelling . 
thither, and mules being the chief beasts of bur- ' 
then, it is evident that the country was e^oceeding- 
ly mountainous and rugged. Guangara, there is 
the best reason to believe, is the Vancara of the 
early Arabian geographers. This country, accord- 
ing to Edrisi, was " famous for the excellency and 
abundance of its gold," and, according to Ibn-al- 
Yardi, it was " the country of gold and aromatics." 
The Nile surrounded it on three sides, and, after ' 
' the inundation subsided, the gold was found in 
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abimdanQe. Tb^ called it an island, and said it 
was SOO miles in leogth, and Mo m^es in braadth. 
The large province of Bornou, according to Leo, 
extended eastward from Guangara £00 miles, till 
it reached the limits of Gaogo. It (that is Bomou) 
if distant, aays he, from the fountain (lake) of Ni* 
ger almost 160 miles. This distance a^ees reiy 
nearlj with the I^ke Caudee, ot Fittre. 'Hie soqth 
part adjoineth the Desert of Seu, and the ntotk 
part stretcheth to that Pesert whidi extends to- 
ward Barca. The monqrch was very powerfti), and 
had frequent wars with a powerful pec^te soutli of 
the Desert of Seu. The position of Bornou, as 
here given, is we know sufficiently accurate. Leo 
clearlj brings the river, which passes through it 
from the eastward, and ft-om the Lake Fittie. Be- 
yond that he had no accurate idea of the Misselad 
to the S. E. thou^ he states it was reported that 
the Niger really rose in the Desert of Seu, (that is 
S, E. of Lake Fittre,) while others said that it was 
derived from Nilus, which, after disappearing fbr a 
space, at last burst up in the Lake mentioned. 
From the accounts received by Ritchie, we learn 
that the coital of Bomou is half a day's journey 
north of the great river. The port of the city is 
called Gambarou, where there are the remains of 
castles and bouses formerly inhabited by Cbristians, 
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(Quart. Rev. May, 1630,) the reftigces, no doubt, 
who aought shelter in the interior of Africa from 
the fury of the fnrly MahommcdaD cosqucron. 

Gaqgo aod Nubia are the next hingtloms eau- 
neratied by Leo. But, regarding Uiesc, nothing re* 
markablc is atated, and it ii sufficient b^re to state, 
that in those parallels of latitude, they extended 
from the confines of Bornou to the Nile. AU these 
kingdoma Leo visited, and, in the features «f the 
oouDtry, manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
and in the trade and productions of each of themi 
he could not be mistaken. Therefore bis informa* 
tion is valuable ; and we shall see, as we proceed, ' 
that modern autbority beers him out in moat of fai^ 
teadiDg facts. 

One thing is plain, from the consideration of all 
these ancient authorities, that the interior of North> 
em Africa is traversed by many mi^ty rivers, and 
is ^so filled with stupendous mountains. Ev^ry 
one of these authorities also agree in the westerly 
course of the rivers which rise westward of DarAir, 
and that the great stream which absorbs the whole 
of them is a distinct river from the Egyptian Nile. 

Their conf\i8ion regarding the Gir and the Niger 
being the same, or one stream, we can clear up and 
account for. For these reasons I have dwelt upon 
this part of my subject longer than was at first in- 
tended. In his account of the great natural fea- 
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tures of a couDtry, such as riv^s, mountains, lakes, 
inundated roads, or dry deserts, an Arab cannot be 
mistaken, and his authoritj is a guide sufficiently 
safe. In his names of places, in his bearings and 
distances, it is very different, and it is there that 
in foUowlDg him great caution is necessary. These 
distances and bearings are, and become so different, 
-—as their journeys are undertaken by the stow, un- 
wieldy caravan, the saint begging his way on foot, 
the single unencumbered traveller, the messei^er- 
urg^g his way on horseback, or the Moor or Arab 
mounted on his camel or fleet dromedary — these 
are so different, that unless each mode is specifical- 
ly mentioned, there is no possibility of approximat- 
ing the truth but by a careful attention to, and 
comparing a variety of them with each other. The 
distance also from place to place is frequently cal- 
culated from capital to capital, sometimes from the 
capital of one state to the confines of another; 
sometimes the name of the capital is placed for the 
name of the kingdom, and the name of the king- 
dom for the name of the capital ; and sometimes 
both or either are named after some particular 
thing for which they may have become famous. 
The name of a river is also frequently substituted 
for a country, and the name of a country for a river 
in it. Without being able to detenuine the distan- 
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ces accurately, it is consequently impossible to fix 
tliie bearings correctly, even where these are faith- 
Ailly taken, which, however, are very seldom found 
to be the case, particularly when not upon any one 
of the four chief points of the compass. 
.- These things, together with the ignorance of the 
Arabic and Negro languages amongst those who 
have hitherto attempted to explore, or endeavour- 
ed to obtain information concerning Northern Afii< 
ca, have tieeo the sole cause why the geography of 
the interior has remuned so long a mystery. As 
those are understood, however, the other is eluci- 
dated, and as those are rendered clear, the geogra- 
phy of Africa, like the geography of every other 
quarter of the globe, appears simple uid naturaL 
Thus, for instance, Belad-el>Sudan signifies all 
Africa south of the Great Desert inhabited by ne- 
groes, and, therefore, the Sea ofSadan can he no 
other than that sea on its southern shores, or the 
great Gulph of Guinea. B^ir-el-Gazalle is not a 
river, hut a fine valley ada^ited to pasturage. Hous- 
sa, according to Homeman, is not a name applied 
to a particular distjict, but a great portion of Africa 
:nortfa of the Niger, comprehending many kingdoms 
and states. Wangara, there is good reason to be- 
lieve, besides tieing the name of a province, is also 
a term applied to all Africa soutii of the Niger, if 
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UDt bIso the coQDtries between It dnd the ^eat De- 
sert; in shortt of bit the country through tthitrh 
rivers flow, in contra-dietiDctidn to the Zafaaara at 
Great Desert. Suc^ wad the dxplaaatton giveti to 
Mr. Hutchison, (see Boxvditch, p. 906,) and Saah 
the accounts glveb to Mr. Ritchie, (Q^iorU Rev. 
.M&7t 18£0t) as well as other authotitieB. Dttr 
Kulla^ or rather Deaar ELulle^ signifies a ottuntrjr 
.full of houses, (Jackson's Shdbuni/, p. 479.) and the 
same authority, pages 4>44i and 487« infontasus^ that 
Bahar Kulla, or Bahar Kuiha, signifies the sea al- 
-tog^her, or an alluvial country. 

In like manner, all the names applied to the rivtr 
■yrt call the Niger, are used to distinguish it from 
the Nile of Egypt^ The latter is invariaUy called 
the " Neel Sbem," or the " Neel Masser," while 
the Niger is termed " Neel-el-Abeed," (Nile of 
Slav^) " Neel Assudan," (Nile of Sudan,) and 
" Neel-el-Kabeer," or great Nile. (Jockton's Sha- 
hem^tp. MS, and Traniactions of African AtsociaHon, 
p. see.) Regarding the difi^ent seas which sur- 
roilnd Afirhia, the Western Ocefatt !s ctdted BahAr 
Kabeer, or Bahar Addolum, the Circat Sea, or the 
Sea of Darknetis. The term BAhar W Mil^h, is 
applied generally td a salt sea ; but the term, says 
Mr. Jackson, and only term applied by the Moors 
to the Mediterranean Sea, Is the " Bahdr. Segrer," 
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iiteraUjr the Small Sea, (Jackstat'i Shabeeng, p. 

Bearing these things in mind, we AM, withmtt 
much difficultjr^ clear up tnxby points appaiently 
Mry coofiiseil in African geogr^tfaf. That Che 
Nig*r mtsTB tb« Atla&tic Oceou we hare many di- 
itet teattmonies. AHhougb Ptolemy was unae- 
-qnaittted with tbs outlets of the river, he evideat- 
If bcUtvsd that it had one in that directioQ. Edrisi 
.and Ibn-^al-Vardi distinctly state that snoh is the 
due ; and unless the transaiber> or traiulaton of 
Leo, htLVe supplied a word which he never wrote, 
mamely* the " Ocean Sea," that celebrated traveller, 
who made very dUigent inqairiea of the merdiants 
who catoe to Timbuctoo from those coasts, states 
the saitie thing. Mr Horaeman was very ptnnted- 
Ij infonned that the Niger rdn southward of Nyffb 
iih it joined the Bahar Ku1Ib> or Bahor Kalha, and 
Park wad told the dame thing. Wiodhus was in<- 
Ibrmed at Morocco, in llSl, that " the Niger, or 
BUdc's River, had a pcuiuge into the Southern Sea." 
Aocording to the B<eport oftbe Committee of Caan<- 
dl, Mr. BAmes states, that " the Niger discharges 
iteelf into a large lake ; that he has heard from the 
btaok traders that there are white inhabitanto on 
the borders of tiiat lak<^^that they dress in th* 
styk of the Barb&ry Moors, and wear turbans, but 
do not speak Arabic." There is scarcely any room 
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. to doubt that this alludes to the Portugu»e, and 
other European setttementa oo the coast of Quinea 
towards. Benin. 

Besides these authorities, £1 Hage Shabeeny says 
most pointedtyj that he " always understood tlrc 
Ni§^r run into the sea, the Salt Sea, or GraU 
Ocean" on the coast of Grenawa, or Guinea. (Jadt- 
son's Shabeenjf, p. 40.) . Mr. Beaufoy.was inform- 
ed by an intelligent Moor, that " bdow Glnhea, 
(that is Genawa, Djenawa, or Guinea,) is the seft 
into which the rirer of Timbuctoo disembogues it- 
self, and that boats went with the stream to Ghinea." 
Mr. Grey Jackson, wbo had received much informa- 
tion concerning the interior of Africa, states, that 
it is " the general African opinion, that the Neel-el- 
Abeed (Niger) discharges itself into the Salt Sea," 
(Bahar el M&leh,) which he clearly and unequiro- 
cally shews is a different sea from the Mediterran- 
ean. {Jackson's Shabeeny, p. 518 and 4S9.) The 
Moors told Bowditch and Hutchison at Ccwmasaie, 
that the Niger ran into the Bahar le Malee, or Ba- 
ramela, (page SOS, Bowditch,) which Mr. Jackson, 
page 489, clearly shews is s corruption of the A]«- 
bic words Bahar el Maleh, or the Salt Sea. By re- 
ports collected for the A&ican Association, from 
1790 to 1798, they were told that " the Niger was 
lost in the sands to the south of Timbuctoo," which 
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could only mean the sea-shore on the Bight of Be- 
nin. The natives on the coasts of Benin and Bl- 
afra, assert that all the rivers in the Delta comes 
from one great river which descends £rom the 
north; {R^bertsar^s Notes, and other authorities.) 
As these sheets were preparing for the press, a fur- 
ther confirmation of this important point was re- 
ceived in the account given bj a sailor named Scot, 
belonging to Liverpool, who was wrecked about 
Cape Nun, and carried into slaveiy by the Arabs of 
the Desert. While in this state, he was carried, 
along with a tribe, across the Desert into Sudan, and 
with them he crossed Lake Dibbie, or what he calls 
** BaharTee-eb," the sea of fresh water, or the sea 
where boats can go. There he was told by some negro 
boatmen who rowed them over the Lake, that, very 
far to the south there <' lay a great salt wafer sea ; 
that the one they were on runfntoit; that there was 
no end to it ; that there were plenty of Sqffina el 
hibeer (large ships,) upon it, and that they called it 
Bakar el Kabeer" that is, the great sea. {Edin. 
Philosoph. Joum. No. 7.) As we proceed, other 
authorities will be adduced. 

With these general observations, I shall proceed 
without further remark to the chief object in view, 
namely, to trace the course, and to point out the ter- 
mination of the Niger and its tributary streams. In 
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foUdwing out tbia sut^ect I shall fendeavouir to b« as 
COtiCue as poBsible. The best authoritiM Abo are 
taken as tay guide. " The Niger," raid Park ill 
tile last diapatdi that he wrote wfaiidi hu reached 
BritAint " can tenAinate bo where elK but in tb6 
sett." In thii he Was correct. In the lea it AUSt 
and does tenninate. 
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Xamma ; eomrte tiUJvnttiontfSnoaip tnotmioifw— Aolja 
—Lalte Clonia — River Guitu^ar~Kaniaha-—Bammakoo, 
Magnitude ofNiger— ^Rapids— Marraboo— Vamina — Se- 
go—JiimS — Ba Nimma — Ba Maniana — take DUAie — 
' Atbei" Gitun Zm.f-^HigK Mount^ing-^WakU^outU 
qfNigtrnorA-eatt—BaMOfiaca — JinilQla — AoftftaroM- 
Kabra— Timbuctoo — Bahar-«l-Ahmar—Cowseofditio — 
IIou33i^~Magnitudeq/'Nigerat Timbuctoo — SidiHamed 
i^Coutge i)friv^ aouth^att — Mottiitains — ICqffb — Rocks 
•^Xivir bUrttt HhWigh a ehain Ofmouiaaim—Eaciediiig 
high ridge to touth-wtst^-Cabi, a Ftrr^-~ YaOora^G^eat 
River fiom tatt vu^Join hert — Bouaaa — Paric'a death-^ 
Clause of \t—Wauwa — Gange — J\^^ — Wassanak — 
MhgnUuS^ ^Wa33ctnah-^Magnittide of Niger or ZaM— 
CUtrae to " Great Water"-^unliim utM th» jAu, Md 
vhare — Genial obtervationt. 

ThB Niger, or Jotiba, seems to be fonned, in its 
eaily course, by ah eastern and a western branch. 
The latter rises about SO miles south-east of Tim- 
bo, ID the woods between Kouranko and Soliman. 
This spot is in about 9' north latitude, and 10° 
west longitude. The distance from the source of 
the Senegal is about 1 10 miles, and from Sierra 
Leone not above 150 miles. The mountains here- 
abouts are said to be very high> and are also said to 
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be perpetuall7 covered with anow. From its source 
the stream 6oW3 north-east. In Balia> above 
Bourr^, a frontier town of Kankan, and celebrated 
for the abundance and superior fineness of its gold, 
the river first becomes navigable. Here the mer- 
chants from Foota DialloD embark ia their joiaiiQ]^ 
to Sego and Timbuctooj wliich occupies them four 
months. At Tankarori, below Bourre, the riv^r is 
already " two gun-shots broad." Kankan is IS days* 
journey west from Maniana, the capital of which 
-is called Tokoro. {Mollify p. 801 — 808, and 
others.) 

Continuing its course north-east, this branch, in 
about 1 1° north latitude and 6° 45' west longitude, 
joins a mightier stream flowing from the east. This 
branch, there is good grounds to believe, rises in 
the snowy mountains eastward of Kong. Taking 
a ciicutu* course, it flows southward beyond the 
parallel of 9° north latitude, from whence it runs first 
west and then north-west and north, till its junc- 
tion with the western branch. Nineteen days* 
journey (190 miles,) north north-west of Coomas- 
sie, where it is crossed by travellers from Ashante^ 
in the route by Kong to Jinne, it is said to be 
half-a mile broad, and running westtuard. It is call- 
ed by the natives " Coomba," and by the Moors 
" Zamma." {B<m}di&:k, p. 182.) The French maps, 
constructed in 1 756, by Robert de Vagondy for 
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the King of Tntiot, lay down this branch tole- 
reUy accurate. In tiie parallels and parts meo- 
tioned are the sources of the Niger eastward of 
Kong, viz. in 10° north' latitade, and from H ° to 
S^ " west loDgitade. The mountains mast be of a 
stupendous lieight, for cbe natives state that ihe 
' ixid is very severe' in Oalla to the north-wrat of 
lata, and the hills in those parts covered with snow. 
(Robertson's Notes, p. 1S2.) After this junctioD, 
the JoUba continues to flow north-east, either 
through or along b7 the frontiers of Mandingo, and 
must Ik a powerful stream. A native of Mandingo 
told Tuckey, that his country " lay on a river as 
broad as the Zaire, (half a British mile,) but full of 
rocks." {Tackei/fp. 111.) Travellers from Kong 
to the Rio PoDgos state, that io their journey west 
they pass <nie very large river, which can be no 
other but the Niger in this -part of his course. 
{Bowditch, p. SIO.) At Tembo, Messrs. Watt and 
Winterbotiiam were informed that thirty days* jour- 
ney from thence, in the route to Sego, the " road lay 
along a great water» across which the eye could not 
reach, and which was sweet and good to the taste." 
It is by no means improbable that iimgreat water is 
a lake formed by the Niger at the confluence of 
the two branches. The features of the country 
render such a thing vety probable. The. moun- 
tains on either band are of a stupendous height. 
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To the westward Mollien found the ewt wiad, 
from having swept, over than, excessivelj cold and 
piennng, (page sas.) TheBs arc features altoge- 
Uier new and unexpected in tbs geogni^y of tro- 
]ucal Africa. Amidit lucfa mountains the nvejt 
mutt soon beeome reiy large, such ai we find 
amidst the And«s of South America, where the 
Beni, after a course of opl^ 80O miles, is found td 
be two miles broad. 

While preparing these sheets fbr the press, 
chance threw in my way a copy of the third part 
of the Geography of Joannis Bleau, printed at Am- 
sterdam in 1669. In the general map of Africa, 
be lays down a large lake io north latitude 10°, 
and east longitude 10° from Ferro, which corre- 
sponds very nearly with the place we have been 
considering. From this lake (utuated north- 
east from Sierra Leone) issues the river Gui- 
nola, (perhaps Guinbala, another name for the Jcdi- 
ba,) which flows first in a north-west, and after- 
wards in a northerly direction, and then north- 
easterly, till it approaches near the Niger, from 
which river a branch descending joins the latter, 
and from the united streams are formed the rivers 
Senegal, Gambia, and Rio Grande- The latter 
features we know to be incorrect, though it was 
believed to be the true delineation in those days ; 
but the lake and circular course of the Gulnola to 
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the nortit are ofxiw9 fetitwes. Theca irere no 
doubt founded vpop poaitive informaUon* but roftde 
to besd to tbe theory itwn In TQgv9- Meqdingo, 
Iw 9t4tw, Uy b«twe«Q 0° ftpd 1 1° north Utitnde* 
wbiob Affrew r^ry w^l with modem infowstiop. 
The capitsl eity, SaiigVi wm iqo leagues from 
Cape FaliQM ; and, he adds, " Moltonim in Man- 
dinga re^ne fluminnm ortui existct, quae vsrias 
iagreisa riaa. tandem GtmbiMe aibni ndafxmtnr." 
(P. lea.) 

Tbit Stadbmu of Ptolemy is genarally supposed 
to be the Gambia* or more probably the Rio 
Grande. According to this authoritj, the Staohi- 
lus IB ir north latitude, and 17" west longitude 
^m Ferro, makes the lake Clonia. The reader, 
by turning to the map, will perceive this position 
given ; for the lake Clooia corresponds with the 
jnncti<Hi of the two rinrs, and the lake which, io 
all probability, ii thve to be found at this day. 
Ptolamy hag mistaken this branch of the Niger, 
wfakh he certainly had heard of, for the Stachinis, 
the sources of which he accordingly carried too far 
to the eastward : oor was his error to be wondered at, 
when we find ge<^rraphers so near our own day conti- 
nuing the same error. The extended course of the 
Staehirus of Ptolemy has only to be bent northward in 
these parallels and meridians to direct Its waters to 
the Niger J and we then have fVom Ptolemy the upper 
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course and eastern brancb of tliis importODt stream. 
These are very curious and important circnmstaa- 
ces. The west coast of Africa is laid down by that 
early geograpber several degrees too mucb east <^ 
Ferro, whicb occasions the great contraction of all 
the western parts and rirers, and the consequent 
emns in bis longitudes in all the upper course of 
the Niger, and about the sources of the Senegal, 
Gambia, &c. The great southern branch ofthe Ni- 
ger he has, in error, evidently joined to these latter 
streams. The Arabian geogrs^bers also had no idea 
of the extent of Africa to the south-west ; but con- 
ceived. that the continent stretched due soutii, or 
rather to the eastward of south &om the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Hence the confusion into which they 
were led r^;ardlng the remote, parts of western- 
A£rica. , 

Continuing its course north-east along the east- 
em base of those hills which separate its waters 
from those ofthe Ba Fing, and having passed Kan- 
kary (perhaps the Kankan of Mollien) and Kania-- 
ba, the Niger reaches Bammakoo, situate in 1S° 
48' north latitude, and S°40' west longitude. Here; 
Park first fell in with it in his second journey ; and 
he says, that at this place it was laiger than eUber 
the Senegal or the Gambia, near the sea. The 
breadth of the stream is one mile. It was then in 
flood, but did not overfiofw its batiks. Thus, though. 
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the depth was no doubt greatly increased, the 
breadth could not be increased in proportion. A 
short distance below Bammskoo, the river passes 
over several rapids, which fill its bed during 30 
miles of its course. Here the stream is two miles 
broad. These rapids are occasioned by a chain of 
hills extending south-eastwards of Eong. Three 
of these rapids are more formidable than the re- 
ibainder. The velocity of the water, said Park, 
when descending the stream at this place, was such 
" as to make me sigh." Notwithstanding this, the 
river can still be navigated past these ledges of 
rocks ; for Park informs us, that the King of Bam- 
barra's, and other canoes, pass this place in their 
voyage up the river, with slaves to the great slave 
markets of Kaniaba and Kankary. The magnitude 
of the Niger at Bammakoo shews, not only that its 
sources must be more remote than they have hi- 
therto been suj^sed, but that it must collect its 
tributes from a much more extended range of coun- 
try than the mere extension of one branch to the 
south-west. The Ba Nimma and Ba Maniana, 
united, and after a course of perhaps SOO milep, are 
only half as large as the Niger. The Senegal, at 
its mouth, and after a course of 1000 miles, is not 
so large as the Niger at Bammakoo. These rivers 
afford us a scale to determine, that the sources of 
the Niger must be far removed from Bammakoo, 
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(much further than S° of latitudct the distaibre hiiu 
therto altowed,) and Uiat its waters nmt be esi- 
lect«<i ftvoi a iride nnge of ccmiittj^ eicttBdihg to 
tbe soutii-west, south, and eastward. 

From BunmakOo the Niger bends his courM in 
Bti eut-noith-eMt diiectioD, flowing ia a deaf IM»- 
tigable stream. Higli land extends to the noiiA 
beld'fr Bammakoo. in the above direction tire K&- 
ger passes YaiAine, S<ego, SansandiDg, and ^ti, i^ 
bltoate ill the kingdom of Bambamu Bending itB 
toui«e more to the north-east, the Niger approadtc^ 
Jinne, and Roon lAer lake Dibble, or the 'AaA 
]abe, called also Bahar Dehebbie, the sea of water 
abounding in gold ; Bohar Tibber, tbe lea of gaiA 
dust ; and Bah^ Tee-eb, the fresh wat» sea ; irith- 
ottt doubt, the Negri^s Paka of Ptolemy. Hiis 
lake extends f^m soutfa-wcflt to aorth^eost, and is 
described to be of great magnitude. Canoe6» ift 
passing it, lose sight of land for a Whole day, 
FroiD Scot's account its breadth floay be about 60 
^iles, and deptli £0 f;Mhoms. {Edm. PhU. Joum. 
No. 7.) Either near the I^e, or running directlj ifi- 
to the lake, the Niger receives ftxini the soutii the BA 
Nimma and Ba Maniana, in an united stream about 
half as large as the Niger. The Ba Nimttta rises 
south of Marraboo, and comes from the neighbour- 
hood of what is pn^>erly celled Kong. Its cOune 
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will be about 300 milea. The Ba Mamaaa risei 
aore to the eastwiird, and has a shorter coniBe. 

AJKMlt the eDtnmoe into lake Dehebbie^ the Ni> 
gc*, we may almost certainly state, receives a very 
ednnderable branch from the nortii>west. Aoconi- 
iBg to SiiU Hamed, at WaUet> ( Walet,) a toim «. 
ttutte a iiule to the south of the desert, aod aboat 
SAO nltes went of Timbuctoo, there passei a Tivet 
wliich fiows eastward. Its breadth at thalt toiff|t 
was about £50 yanis. It vaa called by the Negroes 
^ Gozen Zair" but by the Moora " el Wad Ten^.* 
The noBQtaiDG, to the south-west of Wablet, were 
ft^pesested by Sidi Hamed to be " at a great die- 
luice," and as high as Mouat Atlai, neu- Suae, or 
^!^000 feet above the level o£ the sea, but not tap- 
ed with saw. Amongst tliese the rhner no doabt 
itas its rise. In tiw course of this rirer, — and th^t 
there is such a rirer S^i Homed could not be 
niBtdcen* because he <MiTelled, in his route to Tim- 
buctoo, during the space of fout days along its 
banks, and through a countiy so hilly and woody 
that his party were forced to turn off -directly north 
to the confeies of the desert, in order to travel with 
greater jEireedora. In his route from B«iowa aad 
JbiTBfi to Sego, Mr. Pai^ passed do rivet niBBiog 
west ; but, as he jvoceeded south-east, lie passed 
nuinenms snudl streams, all bending their course 
north-east. These, to the eastward, must join tbe 
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river mentioned bj Sidi Hamed in its course to the 
east ; and the united streams, forming a large river* 
must join the Niger. And, if the accounts given 
hj Scot are correct, as there seems no just grounds 
to doubt, that in his ceurae across the desert to 
lake Dehebbie he crossed no river, then the " Go- 
zen Zair" of Sidi Hamed must join the Niger 
Bouth-west of Scot's route to the lake, and conse- 
quently about the confluence of the Niger with:the 
lake. The stream from Wablet to this point would 
have a course exceeding 240 geographic miles in 
length. It is very remarkable, that Ptolemy brings 
the chief stream of the Niger in this very direction, 
and in this manner, to the Palus Negrites. Frcnn 
this lake Mount Mandrus lay north-west. It ap- 
pears also extremely probable, that the river in 
question was the Nile of Batouta, and that the Jo- 
liba was his river Sansera. From the direction in 
which he travelled, the Gozeit Zair must have been 
the first he met with after leaving the desert. In 
this point of view also, the Joliba would be the 
river, along which, according to Lico, the kingdom 
of Melli extended 300 miles. On these important 
lubjects, however, I would not wi^h to give a de- 
cided opinion. One way or the other, it mdkes do 
material e^'or in the grand geographical features of 
interior Africa, which it is my object to delineate. 
It is a curious circumstance, and deserves to be no- 
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tlced, that D'Aoville, in his early maps, lays down a 
river issuing from lake Maberia, oi Dibble, and flow- 
ing in the abore direction to join the SenegaL The 
course be has evidently mistaken from the usual mis- 
apprehension of Arabian information. Few people 
had better information than he had ; and he, no 
doubt, had received positive information that there 
was a river in those parts. 

Issuing from the lake Dehebbie, (the position o£ 
which will afterwards be more particularly noticed,) 
the Niger keeps a northerly course, and soon after 
receives from the south the Ba Moriaca, which is 
certainly a considerable river. The junction, in 
all probability, takes place at no great distance 
from the north-east corner of the lake, on the south- 
east side of which is a chain of hills. The junction 
of the Ba Moriaca is a very remarkable feature in 
the delineation of Ptolemy; and bis description 
corresponds in a surprising manner with modern 
accounts. " On the south,** says he, " the Niger re- 
ceives one branch above (supra) Daradum, nigk to 
the two positions, 21° east longitude, 17° north lati- 
tude, and sr west longitude, IS" Stf north latitude] 
{Tab. Quart. Af. cap. 6.) Here not only the junc- 
tion of the Ba Moriaca, but also the junction of the 
Ba Nimma, Maniana, and Joliba (if it is true that 
all these are united before entering the lake) on the 
soutfav and also the great northern bearing of the 
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CQUrse of the rivei at this place is very plaioly 
naatted. Thejunctioa of both being laid down in 
the same meridiaBt but nigh' to two plitees, distant 
3° SO* latitude from each other, shews this in a very 
strikiog manner. His longitude of 31° eaat also 
correspoods, when corrected, nearly with the meri- 
dian of Greenwich. All the parts we have here 
considered are represented as being very widely 
and deeply flooded by the Niger during the rains. 
From the junctioo of so many rivers, it is obvious 
that such must be the case. Stiil keeping his north- 
east course, the Niger passes Rakbafat and som 
after it turns suddenly east, and, in this direction, 
approaches Kabra, the port of the celebrated city 
of Timbuctoo. The great curve which the Niger 
makes in its course from Jinne to Kabra is well 
known. It is called " el Kosie Neel," the arch or 
curve of the Nile. {Jackson's Skabeeny, p. 439.) 
That such is the case, is also very obvious from the 
time occupied in travelling betwixt these places, ac- 
cording as the journey is performed on land or by 
water. By the latter, it is a voyage of SO days, 
but by the former only a journey of IS days. 
{Bfmditch, p. 19S.) 

In the present maps, the position of both Lake 
Dehebbie and the city of Timbuctoo seem evidently 
to be placed too lar west. Bammakoo, we have 
seen, stands in 3° 4i(/ west longitude. From tbence, 
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or MaiTOboo. which is a little lover dowa. Park 
W9^ altogether aS hours in passing dowD the stream 
^m the latter place to Sansanding. During this 
pfiriod the tirer waa in flood, and the force of the 
piiMT^t oarried the panoe downwards at the rate of 
fully five miles per hour. This would give a dis- 
tmce of 9SO miles. Throwing off 120 far the 
windiags of the stream, leaves 300 made good in 
horizontal distance to Sansanding. From this 
place to Xake Dehdt>bie is a voyage of six daja by 
water, when the river is low, whidi, taking at only 
iOQ miles made good for horizontal distance, would 
place the Lake in the meridian of 1° SC east Itmgi- 
tude. Jinnf is two days sail above the lake : from 
the former, through the Lake to Timbuctoo, is 20 
days passage, which, at the most moderate computa- 
tion, taking into consideration the difference of la> 
titude, would place Timbuctoo in 8° east longitude, 
and ia° 30' north latitude, if not stiil farther east. 

Below Lake Dehebbie, or Dibhie, is the kingdom 
of Jinbala, said to be an island by some authorities ; 
but this is probably wrcxtg. The Aiiabs use the 
words isle and peninsula as synonymous terms, and 
call die lapd between the junction of streams, or 
the separation of th«ir branches, islands. Of this 
numerous instances might be given. Brides, Bow- 
ditch (p. 198.) states pointedly, and upon good au- 
thority, tiiat Jinbala was not an island, but a town 
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on the northern bank of the river. All this coun- 
try is greatly flooded during the inundation. This 
may probably be heightened by the Junction of 
the Ba Moriaca with the Niger, and which stream 
joining, ai it probably does do, the Joliba soon af< 
ter the latter leaves the Lake, might, in Xhe Arabic 
idiom, occasion the appellation of island to be ap- 
plied to the country between the two rivers and 
above their junction. 

Timbuctoo, the great emporium of the trade of 
Central Africa, is 12 Arabic (14^ British) miles from 
the Niger. Descending from the north-east, a 
great river passes very near the city, and joins the 
Niger at Kabra. This is a remarkable feature in 
the geography of Ptolemy, which seems borne ,out 
by modem accounts. We have already shewn that 
the " Negira metropolis' of that geographer stood 
where Timbuctoo now stands. Though the exist- 
ence of this river is doubted by some, still the au- 
thorities which mention it are so explicit, that there 
seems no sufficient reason for disbelieving them. 
Leo Africanus states, that Timbuctoo was situat- 
ed near " a branch of the Niger." Batouta, as 
we have seen, in his journey homeward, crossed a 
river near the confines of the Desert, and north-east 
of Timbuctoo, called " Bahar-el-Ahmar," the very 
name by which the river in question is known at 
Timbuctoo. D'AnvillelayadownariverpassingTim- 
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fractoo, and descendiog from the north-eaat. Adatns 
says it was called La Mar Zarah, which Burkhardt 
«id others rightly coojecture is a corruption of the 
Arabic words " Babar-el-Abmar el Zahaar^** or the 
Bed Biver of the Desert. The river, according to 
Adams* approaches withina short distance of the city 
on its south-east side, and is about three quarters of 
a mile wide. When low, the water is brackish. Si- 
di Hamed says, that one hour's ride on a camel 
BOath of the city, brought the traveller to the great 
river, and after two hours* ride, that they came to 
the great river ZoUbib, or Niger. Two miles south 
of Timbuctoo, the Bahar-el-Ahmar passes between 
two mountains, and is contracted to half a mile in 
breadth. {Adams.) The water is said to be of a 
very red colour — hence the name. Bo'&ditch, 
p. 194<, says, he was informed that during the rainy 
season this stream overflowed its banks so as to force 
the inhabitants to retire from the suburbs to the 
centre of the city. X<eo also says, that during the 
inundation the waters of the rivers were conveyed 
in canals to water the country. 

On this river travellers embark to go to Houssa, a 
distance of about SO days* passage according to Bow- 
ditch, (p. 196.) On the third day after leaving Tim- 
buctoo, you come, says Shabeeny, to Musbgreelia, 
where there is a ferry, and where the traveller em- 
barks if he goes by water, or crosses the stream if 
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be go^s by laj»). " If you go this way»" tajrs Shir 
beeny, " jqu musi cnw rte riiw 6*/ore jjww re)KA 
Hottsta, (p. 38, Jackson's Shabea^.") This would 
indwate that Titnbuetoo lay on the west side of the 
river. Bovdjtch (p. 196,) gives t&e fuune account 
of the diatftnce to the town where the tr^reUer enir 
)HakM w the river, and. he a4]fKMai Hoohm to< be 
east north-east of Tindiuctoo. It is obvious that 
both him and Sfaabeeny speak of a difi^nt river 
&oa) the Niger, which cannot be oroased in goiiig' 
irom Timbuctoo tg Houasa, whidi latter, all ac^ 
couBts agree, is on the north aide of the Niger, and 
distaot friwa it. Etetween Timbuctoo and Houssa, 
woording to Sbabeeny, there is a great trade cairued 
on by means of this river. *' There are more boats 
on it 'between Mushgreelia and Houssa," saya he, 
" thao between Rosetta and Cairo. The boatf 
are like those of Tetuan and Tangier, but larger. 
Its waters are very red and {hellue) aweet, or pure. 
Ferry-boats are numerous on it. The water in the 
wells near it are best after the river has overflowed. 
Houssa is a journey of a day and a half from the 
south bank of the river." (P. 88, 39.) The wells 
in the neighbourhood being sweetest after the cchu- 
menconent of the inundation, is a proof that the 
Stream flows near the confines of the Desert. Adams 
travelled during ten days, at the rate of IS miles 
per day, upwards by the side of this river in a north- 
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east direction before hU partj struck off mnth-weBt 
to reach Taudeny. Sidi Hamed nya, that (ex 
30 days' journey north north-east from Timbuctoo, 
the country is mountainous, populoiu, and well cul- 
tivated, and that he passed niuaerous small streams 
in that apace flowing south and west to the great 
rirer* Ritchie was infonned by a schoolmaster at 
Tri|)oli, who had been at Timbuctoo, that the coun- 
Jry, during the space of 15 days' journey north of 
that city, abounded with pronBions and water, and 
that the Oases of Tuat^ 45 days' journey north 
north-east of Timbuctoo, was very fruitful, and 
abounding in grain and water. {Qftarter^ Rev. 
May, 1820.) 

In such a couDtiyi it is evident that rivers may 
and must be formed. It would be a very remarka- 
Ue circumstance if all the authorities quoted should 
have been mistaken in this particular. The gentle- 
man who found out and examined Adams in Lon- 
don, assured the writer of this, that Adams was 
Tery particular about his bearings, and his reasons 
for being so were, that, expecting to effect his es- 
cape, and anxious to return home, he was very care- 
ful to observe the direction in which he travelled. 
Adams, in his account of Timbuctoo, mentioned that 
cocoa-nuts were found there. This made his naira- 
tive to be doubted. Leo Africanus, however, men- 
tions that cocoa-nuts grew in the neighbourhood. 
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The brackish sandy soi], near the Desert, is a coun- 
try where we may expect such fruit to be produc* 
ed. Whether the rirer in question is the same as 
that which passes Agadez or not, it is difficult to de- 
termine. It is evideDt that it comes from the point 
of the compass where the mountains Usurgala of 
Ptolemy lay. Bowditch was told that this river 
ran north-east from Timbuctoo — separating soon 
after, one branch ran eastward and one northward, 
the latter, first to Yahoudee, a place of great trade, 
and from thence to anoth^ river called Hotaiba, 
and which river ran towards Tunis. {Bowditch, 
p. 187.) It is curious, that in the map by Ortelli> 
us, in 1570, he has a city named Yghidi, laid down 
upon the edge of a lake, in 20° Siy north latitude, and 
SS* east longitude, from Ferro. It is evidently the 
Yahoudee of Bowditch, who, in the route frvm Tim- 
buctoo to Fezzan, also mentions, as the seventh sta- 
tion on the road, a place called Hotmlee, named per- 
haps from the river, or rather the river named from 
the town. In this account, the geographical line of 
the bed of the river is evidently put for the direc- 
tion in which it flows, a circumstance quite com- 
mon in the narratives given by Moorish and Arabi- 
an merchants. Separate streams are also here ta- 
ken as one, a circumstance which frequently occurs 
in the accounts obtained from similar sources. No 
river runs towards Tunis ; but a stream descends 
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from the mountains of Ejre southwards towards 
Agadez. 

The river in queBtion, or the Bahai-el-AbmaT, in 
all prob^ility descends past the neigbbourbood of 
Tu^urt, from the eastern boundaries of the Oases 
of Tuat, from . whence it may receive a supply of 
water. That country is represented as well water- 
ed, and a stream is found at Tuggurt, which may 
be the Bahar-el-Ahmar, or cM}nBected with it. Sba- 
beeny says the river near Houssa is much narrower 
than the river at Jinne. It is sometimes broader 
than the ^Thames at London, and sometimes nar- 
rower ; it does not very deeply overflow its banks. 

There are various accounts of the course of the 
Niger eastward from Timbuctoo. That given by 
Sidi Hamed, an intelligent Arab, is the clearest 
hitherto received. The whole narrative is extreme- 
ly plain and simple. There is ootbing in it to de- 
stroy the credibility of the author. Other authori- 
ties confirm his accounts. In the middle course of 
the river, he is taken as our chief guide. He tra< 
veiled with a caravan consisting of 3000 men, 
3000 asses, and SOO camels, laden with heavy goods. 
Ten geographic miles is the utmost which can be 
allowed for the horizontal distance made good each 
day, during their progress. In such a country, even 
this is perhaps too much ; but this calculation ac- 
cords very nearly with other authorities regarding 
particular points. This scale is, therefore, follow, 
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ed in calculating all diatances on every roate near 
the Niger, or to the southward of it. To the norUi. 
ward, as tb« countiy is less rugged, IS miles, on an 
average, may be allotred as a day's journey. In the 
cowitries that are cultivated, this scale frill be ftmnd 
tuffiniendy accurate. In the i^n desert, the length 
ofa day's journey is much greater, and may extend 
90 miles. 

We have no accurate accounts of the magnitude 
of the Niger near Timbuctoo. Ritchie was inform- 
ed that it was so broad that a gun could not take 
effect across it. The stream is, in all pft>bability, 
a good deal contracted in these parts. From Ka- 
bra, ^e river called here Issa, and also Zolibib, 
flows in an easterly courae for 60 miles. A vety 
hi^ mountain to the east here bends the course 
of the B^^m taare to the S. £. In this direction, 
it flows in an op«i majestic stream, through a hilly 
and woody country, for 150 miles. About the mid- 
dle of the latter bearing, the course of the stream 
declines to the S. W. like the ardi of a bow. At 
this distance from Timbuctoo, two " very large 
towns,^ both walled, were seen on its southern 
bank. Many canoes plied on its bosom. On the 
N. E. side rose mountains. For 30 miles farther, 
the river pursued a winding course S. £. About 
this place is the part where travellers from Ashan- 
tee and Dagwumba cross the Niger in their route 
to Houssa. According to Bowditcb, p. 206. the 
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Any iBttit be about 24 dkyi' joumey b^ow Tim- 
bwEtoo, aad the ■tream here about two Ailes biOad. 
At tbis place the inhabitiats b^in to be firieadly 
to itbe kii^ tif Wamnah, and ^temiea to the sotc- 
rai^ of Titftbuotoo. In tbis part of its coune the 
Niger comes to a vety big^ Hdge i^ moaiitains> 
thidcly ooTured with trees, and lo abrupt and steep, 
that tbert ii no pttth betweea the sticam and the 
hUl. *' Tt ran agaiAsi^ steep side ^ ike mountain^" 
Mid SQdi Hamed. From the summit of tbis ridget 
" a Wge citdn of high momttam wts seen to Oe 
mttwatd." In pas^Bg thraugb the ridge mentioD- 
ed, the ooitfse <tf the Niger f^ms an arch, or curra» 
dedtning S. W. Six days are neceesary to cross 
tbis diaiu, wbicb there is no avoi^g. Having 
ar«Bed tM ridg<^ th« traveller in his S. £. progress, 
comes to the river Again, at a place where it is nar- 
row imd ftiU of rctoks, " wMch dotted ibe mater most 
iretutfitlkf." This la no doubt the place below 
Kaffo, mentioned by Amadou Fatouma, (Park's 
guide,) WheK rocks in the river had formed it into 
tbree channelB, through one of which, smoother than 
tite others, tiieir canoe passed safely. Allowing 6 
miles for each day's journey, this ridge would be 
W mila in breadth. 

From tbis ridge, the stream continues to flow in 
a S. E. directioA for leo miles. Its windings in 
this paat are numerous, whidi indicates a more le- 
vel country. To the westward, " high moun/oiM 
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are very plainly discernible." From the eastward, 
in this part of its course, flow many small streams, 
which empty themselves into the Niger. This would 
indicate elevated land at oo great distance in that 
quarter. The stream " looked deep," but " was 
not very wide." At this distance, '.idB miles below 
Timbuctoo, is a ferry, and in all probability it is 
the celebrated feny called Yaooia, so well known, 
and so much frequented by all travellers ^ora the 
countries S. W. to the countries N. E. of the Niger. 
Considering the distance and direction that Sldi 
Hamed bad travelled, and considering the bearing 
and distance from Yahndi to this place, as given 
to Mr. Bowditch by various authorities, namely, 42 
Journeys N. E. the point will be found to accord 
with sufficient accuracy. Here the stream is ssid 
to be about three mUes broad. {Bffwditch, p. 20S.) 
Near Yaoora, D'Anville and De Lisle, lay down a 
river as joining the Niger on its southern side. For 
this they, no doubt, had good authority. The' fea- 
tures of the country also render this extremely pro- 
bable. On this river, and not on the Niger, th^ 
erroneously lay down Cabi, Vaoora, and Boussa, 
the first nearest the Niger, and the last at the 
greatest distance from it, but at the distances 
from each other as given by later accounts. At 
this point there seems a want in Sidi Hamed's 
narrative. When he says he came to a ferry 
at this point, where be ^rested seven days, ' it 
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is Dot said wbether the feny was across the ^ger,: 
or across a river which there joined the Niger on' 
its eastern side. Perhaps Rit^ never thought of 
askiag him the question. It is to be regretted that 
he did not, as it is very probable that a gt«at' river 
irom the eastward does join the Niger about -tbis 
place. The reasons for thinking that this is the 
case, will be considered m(»« at large hereafter. 
Sidi Hamed says he saw nuny canoes crossing the' 
river, and though there no doubt was a ttTry across 
the Niger at this place, still the feiryhementioniefd, 
might have been one across another river wfcodi fafr 
had to cross in bis 'further progress S. £. 
' Before proceeding farther down the river, a fSew^ 
observations become necessary at this part o€. the 
sidiject. Yaoora^ we learn, is in the country of 
Houssa, and the first state of ^at country on the 
Niger. To the country of -Houssa, Amadou Fa- 
touma was. engaged to conduct Park. Below Kaffo, 
says he, was Carmassie, below Carmassie, was 
Giormou,ahdbdowthelatter, was Houssa. AtYaoo- 
ra they reached, that country, and at Yaooira, ac- 
cordingly, this' guide left: the unfortunate tntvelter. 
Xt> is very remaHcable that Leo AMcanus, and other 
Arabian authors, make no mention of Houssa, ei- 
ther as a city or a great country. Yet there must 
be a city of that name. All the negroes from tbe 
interior makc^ mention of it, and speak of it as of 
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great magnitude. Tbey also tfd^ ^miUvly aboi^ 
^ow in their couiitrjr, whidi tb^sws the mountsin- 
ous natuie of it> ai^ also the great height of tbege 
mountains. Bowditch w«s told by numeroua autfao- 
riiies that the city of Houssa v«s situate 17 days' 
jQ^mey (say S20 miles) N. N. £. {h»n tbe Niga, at 
tbe point where we have already noticed the traTeL- 
Iqrs from Asbautee. I«ta, &ic. cro» the river in their 
route to it. Hontemaon was indeed infonned thi^ 
{Iou$«a w«B the name^of an extensive pcoliim of in- 
tenor Africa, eastward qf the Niger, and compre- 
hending the l^ingdom^ or provinces of Kaabna, 
Daura, Cano, Nora, Nyffe, Cabt, Zamfra, and Gn- 
ber. Of these, Cehi ^d Nyfle alooe touched upon 
the Niger. These states bounded Kashna on tl» 
S> W. and South, according to Homemann. Cabi 
U stated by variouB aHthars as being the pmrt ef 
Houasa on the Niger. L'Hage Mahimimed says 
that Butoo on the Niger, is the port of both Kaib- 
ua and Houssa. By the port of Hdussb, tbey m^ 
mean, the first city of that country whidi is readt> 
. ed in the voyage on the river upwards from the 
Sea. The distance of Biitoo from Kabra is aboat 
46 days' journey, whidi would bring it below or 
beyond Yaoera. Eastward of Butpo, L'He^ Ma- 
bonuned says that the navigation of the river is in- 
terrupted by falls and cataracts. Butoo, there is 
soraereaatm to suf^wse, may be the'Bito of Leo 
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AfHcanus, which, according to the authority of 
Joannes Biato (taken perhaps from Leo) p. 10?> is 
bounded east by Guber, irhich latter place Bowditch 
infomas ns, is 10 days* journey N. E. from Yaooxa. 
Should Kto and Butoo be the same place> then it 
would appear to be on the Qix ; and therefore may, 
on that side, be accounted as the port both of Kashna 
and Houssa. On the other liand, the rocks said to be 
in tiie rirereast of this place, corresponds in some mea- 
san witii the account of rockn or rapids at Boussa. 
By the authority of Bowditch, we learn that Nyffe 
is one day's jonmey below Yaoora, while another 
account, which appears more distinct, says that it is 
below Boussa and Wauwa. This shews the great 
extent of the country of Hmissa ; and as the name 
is often used to designate the country, not tbe dty, 
so the accounts of travellers are confused, or ren- 
dered confiued, by not adverting to this circum- 
stance. 

Below Yaoora, 4 days' journey, or about 40 miles, 
is situated Boussa, where Park unfortunately pe- 
nAkeA,.fi)ur months after he left Sansanding, and - 
when he was so near accompli^ing the object of his 
imiMrtant journey. From the time he took to de- 
scKid the river to this place, it is evident he mast 
have stopped a coosiderable time at different places 
in his way, uid the probability is, that he found the 
country intnesting. One account says his death 
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was occasioned li^ an hostile attack on the part of 
the nativ^,' from a hi^ rock which oreifiaiiga the. 
river where the stream wasveiy coofined and i^tid ; 
and another, that the natives' preissed ^aftex iaaa'to 
warn bim of kis danger, but whacb.' he loistook: for 
a meditated attAck. and. in endeavom-ing to esdapey 
rushed into the cataracts or rapids Where, be'pe-, 
mhed. The former account is, faon^ver^ deeiAed 
the most c{nTect, as the canoe and a negro Temain- 
ing in it being saved, shewed that the current waa 
not irresistible and -overwbdljning. - Paric and one 6f 
his companions jumped into the river to' escape . by. 
swiiaming, but, unfortunately^ they did not succeedi 
One of tbe bodies floated- down the river, and. Wa^ 
t^en out of the- stream at Gangi, an island: in it, 
and buried there by direction of the' king of Wau- 
wa, a kinje^oOi situated below- Boussa. The Cape, 
or headland- against which the. canoe strudc, would 
indicate the termination ofa ridge or chain of moun- 
taiUs at this place.- Amadou Fatouroa's description 
of this reck and passage like a door, was not men- 
ti(Hied hj those eye-ifitnesses wbicfa related to Mr. 
Bowditch this' fatal catastrophe. 

' In this ;maaber perished our unfortuaate country- 
man, after alT his hionourable toils and labours; and 
when he was so near being crownied with completesuc- 
cess, Tbe accoontwhich his guide gives of the events 
which led to bis destruction are by no mean's satlsf&c- 
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Ufty. Treaeheiy occasioned the fatal event ; and 
there is.'t<^ much reason. to believe that this guide 
if^Uie traitor and betrayer of his £iirniei roaster. He, 
^ suspect, it was that kept back the {H^sents which 
Park had sent to the chief of Yaobra, and who com* 
:qaiMtti^6tied, at the jame time, a message that Paric 
nepf r, intended to return ; a message, tile very re- 
verse of. vhftt Park was sure to have sent. , These 
things irritated the chief; and in the deception un- 
der which he laboured, he took those rash measures 
w)ii^.dq^i«ed society of an excell^tman, and his 
pouMi7.of an useful subject. The felsehoods of 
Ai|i44ou Fatouma, put forth to screen himself, we 
are, in one instance, en^^d completely to expose. 
. Pe^aing Rabra, be says, they were followed by se^ 
veral canoes filled with men with hostile intentions. 
On these Mr. Park and his party .fired» and killed 
a^great many of .them. This account was so^ con- 
trary to Park's disposition, and so improb^le in it- 
self, that it bore the strongest marks of fidaehood. 
In a letter received, at Mogadore,. in the month of 
March; 1^06, by Seedi L* Abbes Bubellal , Fasee, 
from his lUierated slave at Timhuctoo, the writer 
says, " a boat . arrived a few days, siqce £rom the 
west at Rabra, having two or three Christians in 
it. One of them was {rq^eel Kabee) a tail, man, 
who stood erect in the boat which displayied (siwiyuk 
bied) a. white flag. The inhabitants of Kabra did 
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Dot^ howerer, understand the vgaal to be emble- 
maiic of peace, and no one weiU to ^e boat, although 
U remained at anchor the irhole day, till ni^t. 
In the mornine it was gone." {Jacksoift Skabeei^t 
p. SI 9.) Here there is no acccmnt of hostile at- 
tacks or slaughter of the natives, aU of which, had 
they been tme* tihe writer must have known, and 
would most certainly have related. Mr. Jackson 
translated this letter himself, therefore tJiere can be 
■0 imposition. Mr. Pai^ left Sansanding on the 
17th NoTonber, 1805, and the letter quoted most 
have been written early in December that year. 
The falsehoods advanced by Amadou were evidait- 
ly contrived to justify the attack made l^ the Pett- 
is of Bonssa upon Park, while his great anxiety 
to prevent Isaaco from proceeding to Yooora was 
no doubt occasioned by his fean^ lest, by goii^ 
th(u<e, the latter sfaouki come to the knowledge of 
Ms treachery. 

FnuB the plain and sinide narrative of Sidi Ha- 
med, it is quite clear that the conntiy below Tim- 
Imctoo, on the south and south-west side of the Ni- 
ger, is extremely monntainous. On that side they 
seem to hove attracted his particular attenliMi. 
The very high ** ekahf* which he saw to the west- 
watd, from the summit of that ridge whieh he pass- 
ed over, and near which place the Niger bursts 
through the diain, is a remarkal^ featmv, and 
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IcKTM OS soarcdy any room f o doiibt that it is the 
eoiitiniiatioQ of the KoDg iBOge, or a nmin branch 
thereof, exteoditig in a nortberij direction tovaidi 
tbe high lawJs, noitb and west of Kashn% and 
thoie nortfa of Bomon, upoti the cMfines of the 
Borthena deierts* and which must be the saiae as 
die Usargala and GirgiriB mcmntains of Ptolemy. 
The ridge here mentioned by Sidi Hamed i> within 
a diort distance of the high land of Zegseg, to 
which it is no doubt joined. A branch of the Kw^ 
TBiDget more to the southward, may ext^ east- 
ward, and cross the course of the Nigc?- abovt 
Bouasa, or even lower down, until it is merged in 
the chains of hills to the eastward. The moiutafn- 
oas nature of the country we have been coasidmng 
is mentioned by various authorities, particularly by 
Ledyard and Lucas, who were informed, that,||south' 
of the Niger, the mountains Were oi a inost stupend- 
ous height all tbe way to Asbantee and the Gold 
Coast. It is probable that the very high mountains 
last mentitmed by Sidi Hanted are the dry bar- 
ren range, 40 miles distant from the Niger, and in 
the route from Gago to Guber, mentioned by Leo, 
and the Desert ^aced by Bowditdi in these parts. 
Id that journey this chain must be crossed, and its 
great height may render it barren and destitute of 
v«tcr. On the north-east side of the Niger, with 
tbe exception of the chain he crossed, it would ^ 
pear from the narrative of Sidi Hamed» that the 
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country, near the river, was less mountffljioas. 
This agraes with other authorities, and will be con- 
sidered more particularly hereafter. 

But, to return to Uie rirer :— Continuing its Mturse 
south-eastward,, for ISO nriles bdow the place men- 
tioned, or Yaoora, the Niger reaches Wassanab, a 
city twice as large as Timbuctoo, and situated on 
its eastern bank. Here the river turns nearly 
south* and is so broad that it is scarcely possible to 
discern a, man on the op|>osite bank. From 300 to 
4Q0 caboes,'each capable of containing from ten to 
twenty persons, plied constantly on the river. Cro- 
cddjlea and alligators were numerous in the stream. 
The -land, on its banks was well cultirated, low,- 
flooded during the inundation, and, consequently, 
produced excellent rice in abundance. On the 
western side were many towns and small settle- 
ments. Osen, cows, asses, and elephants, were nu- 
merous, but there were no camels,. mules^ sheep, or 
go^s. The King's guards were armed with mus- 
quets ; the sovereign and principal inhabitants wore 
shirts and trowsers of European manufacture. The 
inb^itants were all Pagans, a circumstance, which 
Sidi Hamed pathetically laments, and. which is per- 
haps the chief cause why this celebrated city has not 
been mentioned by other Arabs; it being well known 
that in their trading journeys they generally take 
those routes where they meet inhabitants professing 
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their own iaith. Sldi Hanied was 51 days constant 
ttAvdling, exclusive of the 6 days taken to cross the 
cbain of mouDtains, in bis joume;- from Timbuctoo 
to Wassanah. Tbis .would place Wassanah in 
10° 4Cf north latitude, and 9° 40' east longitude. 
Ten miles per day,' however, is certainly more than 
such a caravan could make good. That was the 
utmost .which Bowditch and a small traveUing par- 
ty could make good in their journey' from Cape 
Coast to CoomassJe. We'cannot err &r, however* 
in .placing Wassannah in ll'nrath latitude, and 
9° SCf east longitude. 

Though the accounts given of the progress of this 
rirer.-below Wassanah are less positive, still these 
are plain and satisfactory as 'to Uie great point at 
issue. From this city, according to Sidi Hamed, 
the Niger, called here by the. natives Zadi, (which 
seems a very general name for a large river in Sou- 
thern Africa,) flows first south and then west, till 
it reaches the great water, where were found "pale 
people, vsho come thi^er in great boats, and brought 
muskets, powder, tobacco, blue cloth, and knives, 
which they exchanged for slaves, ivory," &c. These 
pale people had in their great boats " guns as lag as 
meiCs bodies, and with which tbey could kill all the 
people in a hundred negro boats." With these peo- 
ple the inhabitants of Wassanah traded. Many peo^ 
pie had been down at " the great water*' with slaves 
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and teeth, and come back again. The brother of the 
King of Wassanah told Sidi Hamed that be was 
soon to set out OD such a voyage with 00 boats and 
500 negro slaves, and wished the latter to acoompa* 
ny him. It would, he said, take three moons to 
reach the " greait water," and to return by land he 
would be absent twenty moons — a striking proof of 
the slowness of, and difficulties attending Afirican 
communications. 

Tbe description here given of the European trade, 
and Eun^iean vessels (for it could be no others,) 
engaged In it, and all tbe articles of that trade, are 
extremely accurate. Stdi Hamed, a native of the 
northern parts of the Great Desert, wholly unac- 
quainted with such a traffic^ never could invent 
such a stoty as this, nor had bis informants any rea- 
son to deceive him with fictitious accounts ; there- 
fore, the authenticity of his narrative is cleariy 
established, and the course of tbe Niger, and cer- 
tunty of its being navigable, satis&ct(»ily ascer- 
tained. That it is a different river from the Congo, 
is established by this fact, fbr the hitter river cannot 
be navigated by any vessel in its lower course, by 
reason of ro^s, rapids, and cataracts. Sidi Hamed 
arrived at Wassanah early in May, and stopped 
there two moons. Consequently, it must have been 
after the inundation, and when the heaviest rains 
were over, that the son of the ELing intended to set 
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oat (m hia journey. The catrent would then be 
leu rapid. The pzogren of such a &eet, creep* 
tug along* fcbe famka of the nrer, and sU^pii^ at 
afanoat everj place is ita way fbr the puiposes of 
trade, or to pxocute prorisioBa, would Deceesarily be 
extrcm^ slow. Tbe royage alio cndy continues 
during' the day. As the level country was ap* 
IKDached, ^ winttings €£ the river would be more 
frequent and extensive, and, consequently^ greatly 
protmctthe voyage. More than a third of the time 
would be occupied in atoppagee ; from SO to 83 
miles per day ia the utmost extent passed over du> 
ring such voyages ; and the horizontal distance made 
good on general bearings does not perhaps exceed 
14 imles. lAgos, the gxeat slave trading statitmt 
was evidently the place where these trad«s reach- 
ed the '*■ great water." On the general bearings, 
the distance from Wassanah to Lagos caanot be less 
than 700 miles. Park took four months in one 
canoe to travel an equal distance from Sansanding 
to Boussa. The time therefore mentioned to Stdi 
Hamed as necessary to descend from Wassanah to 
the great water was no more than was absolutely 
necessary, considering the slowness of African tra- 
velling. Time, to an African, however, is an ob- 
ject of no consideration. 

In his journey from Yaoora to Wassanah, Sidi 
Hamed makes no mention of any mountains or 
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rocks in the river, though " 'he traveled most of the 
Ume in sight of it." From this account, it would. 
appear, that the course of the stream was here 
more direct, and the country more. open. Yet it is 
possible that there may bare been obatnictims 
which he had not seen, or neglected to mention, 
from no questions being put to him on that head. 
The canoes which Sidi Hamed describes, as plying 
on the Niger at Wassanah, and descending the 
river to the sea, are exactly the same as Bowditdi 
and other authorities were informed did go down 
from the interior, and which Robertson. and others 
saw come down from the interior to these parts 
of the sea coasts. These canoes are all large, and 
have apartments for the trader and hia wives sepa- 
rate from the slaves and servants. Wassanah, 
from the previous accounts, will stand on' the Ni- 
ger about 100 miles below, the place where Park 
perished, and -evidently out of the track of .the 
great trading routes chiefly frequented by the 
Arabs 
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CHAP. III. 



Eastfm riwri—Jtfisselad or Gir, source and aourse—Dar 

Scde^— Wara — Other rivtra — Gir turns west Lake 

FUtre-^Magmtttde of River; Junction Tcitk the Sharp-. 
Bahr~el-Feydh — Bahr I^ai--Co^lr8eqfG^lDe^^^0am- 
• barou — Bimejf—Bomou — River • Tzad — Face ^ ihe 
country — GoTio or Ghana — Kashna^Gulbe, st^posed 
courseof ditto— Position of Kashna — Junction of eastern 
' and western river^—Vaneara or Owencara; what it is— 
Biti^^Temiati—CanhibtUt — Junction qf Gir eatd B&Kr 
KvUa, source a/nd course of diffo — Mount Th(Uar-~M%ri 
—Junchor and Bahr Scdamat Rivers—Lalct Haimot 
— Island at the Junction of Gir and Niger — I^bia 
PaJnit-^Lake ofJackto*, Or Sea of Sudan; teiKd that is 
^Sobtrtton— River Loro — FUlanee — Water communi- 
cation betweett the sea coast and north-east partt qf Africa 
— Course of the Niger to the sea in the Bights of Benin 
and Biqfra — Boundary qf Benin — Bahr Kulha ; what 
' itii. 



Befoie examining more particularly the accounts 
of the country from WassaDahto the sea, and the 
outlets of the Niger from other authorities, it-is ne- 
cessary to turn bur attention to the immense sup- 
ply <tf waters which it receives from the eastern 
and the aortb-eastem parts of Africa. ; With our pre- 
sent information, it is not easy to fix with accuracy 
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the points where these waters form a junction with 
the Niger. Nevertheless, it is hoped that this may 
be done with sufficient accuracy, to shew the great 
geographical outlines of the rivers of northern A&j- 
C8, which are the cbject of the present research. 
Let ns take the chief or parent stream first. 

On the north side of the chain, which gjres birth 
to the Babr-el'Abiad, or chief branch of the Egyp- 
tian Nile, springs the Misselad o{ Browne, the 
Abou Teymam, . or Om Teymam of Burkhardt, and 
the Gir of Ptolemy. It is satisfactoiy to learn, 
from the authority of BurkharJt, the discovety of 
tills long lost name. It is called by the natives oi 
these parts Djyr, which, in the Egyptian pronun- 
ciation, sounds Gir. Mr. Beaufoy was informed, 
that the river of Bomou rose " fran the Mme 
source,'* or, in other words, in the vicinity of tiie 
Egyptian Nile. Leo also heard the same tlung re- 
ported. Edrisi states the matter distinctly ; and 
Ptolemy evidently brings it from the southernmost 
point of his Garamantican rampart, in 10° north la- 
titude. The Gir flows first in a north-ttorth*vest 
dizection towards the kingdom of Dar Saley or 
BoTgo. Inclining more to the north-west, it paiws 
the parallel of Wara, the capital of Dar S«ley» 
three days' journey to the vest of that dtj ; and, 
according to the accoonta {Attained by Dr. Sdhsm. 
it is in this part of its course as large as the Nile 
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inEgypU or near lialf a mile broad. From the 
eastward* according to Burkfaardt, it most have 
previouBlj rec^ved the Oul Raahid, Abou Red- 
jeyle, and Om Ettyman, besides other streams* 
which flow from the kingdom of Darfur. The 
oouDtrj between Wara and Dorfur is mountainous 
and rockj. Deep lakes are formed by the rains 
which remun throughout the year, and afford re- 
treats for the crocodiles and Hippopotami. The na< 
tires of Dar Saley use canoes in passing Uieir 
liverB, a proof of the magnitude of the same. The 
coHntiy abcHit the sources of the Misselad, is re- 
presented as extremely mountainous, and giving 
birth to numerous streams. Westward of Wara is 
sereral very high mountains. 

Running northerly from tbe parallel of Wara, 
the river soon afier turns west, and, flowing in that 
direction a distance of 11 ds^s' journey, (Browne,) 
it &iU into lake Fittr^ certainly the Nuba Palus 
of Ptolemy. The coincidence is very remaikable. 
Lake Fittre is two days journey south-east of the 
Bidtr-el-GflzaUe. The size of this lake Tariea in 
tbe nilationi given by different travellers. Some 
mdte it four days' journey in circumference, oth»« 
It. The difference may proceed from the one ac- 
count relating to the magnitude in the dry, and 
the other in the rainy season, and estimating by 
different scales. This lake is also called by the 
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Arabs Caudee and Bahr-el-No6h. According to a 
tradition, the waters of the deloge were absortied 
in it. A very high mouataln is. situate near it. 
{Bffwdikht p. 20S.) It is evidently the same lake 
as that mentioned by Leo, aa lying 150 miles east 
of Bomou. From Dar Salej to lake Fittre, the 
country, it would appear, is rather flat than mmui-' 
tainous, and much fioodeddutiog the nuns. (Bttrk. 
p. 484.) . Towards the Bahr-el-Gazalle the land is 
woody, and the soil dayey: {Browne.) 

Issuing from lake Fittre, the river takes a west- 
ern course. According to the accounts obtained 
by Ritchie, it is hereabouts one mile broad, and 
very deep. (Qiuirt Rev. May, 1820.) At the 
distance of 12 days' journey from the lake, {Bow- 
ditch, p. 208,) the river is joined by a large stream 
descending from the north-east, and c^Ued the 
Sharee or Shaty. Burkbardt also was informed 
that it flowed £rom north-east to south-west, aad 
was as large as the Niie in Egypt, (SOOO feet 
broad,) fuU of fisfa, and abounding in crocodiles. 
This stream, there is reason to beUere, is also call- 
ed the river of Baghennee. From its nia^kude 
at its junction with the Gir, the sources must 
be remote, and towards the eastern parts of 
the mountains of Tibbou of Bilmah. In these 
puiis, according to Burkhardt, (p. 488,) the coun- 
try is flat, flooded daring the rains, and fine water 
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is abundant found even during the drj season, upon 
Bligbtly digging tbe sands. Therefore it is called, 
B<^. THa sweetness of the water shews that it 
is' entirely free from the sdihe particles of the de- 
sert, and, therefore, .on the confines of those coun- 
tries where rivers spring forth. Perhaps thi5:is the 
stream which forms the Chelonidse Paludes of Pto> 
lemj. A considerable river, called the Bahr Djad, 
runs into the Shary on its western side, before the 
junction of the latter whh the great river. Also, 
on the eastern side, the Shaiy, in like manner, rei- 
ceives a still more considerable stream, called Bahr- 
el-Feydh, or mtmdating river. {Burk. p. 478 and 
479.) . On this river, or near it, according to the 
same authority, is situated Kanem in the Bahr-el- 
Gazalle. . Edriai inentions a river called the Nile, 
three days* journey from the town of Angimi, in 
the province of K^anem. According to Bowditch, 
(p. 213,) six days' journey eatst of the confines of 
Bomou, and close to Aweeac, travellers pass a very 
large river, called by the negro merchants Zeroo- 
koo K-erooboobie. It is evidently the Shary, which 
is said to be 15 days' slow march eastward of the 
CiHifines of Bomou. {Burkhardt.) 

From the jpnction of the Shary the great river 
continues a westerly course, and, it is probable^ un- 
der different, names. The exact course is not rea- 
dily delineatied. Neverthe^s we cannot err fd)^ 

^ 
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in the chief features. At no great distanbe from tfas 
Junctim of the Sbaryi the mighty stream approadies 
within half a day's jonmey (rfthe capital of BgrDou, 
and passes the port of this city earned Gandiarou. 
Here it is joined by another river from the north- 
ward; but whether this river is called Kamodkoo^ 
(the same as the Kammidbo mentioned to Abr; 
Hutchison, Bowd. p. SIS,) dnd the great river, 
Tsbedi or Tzad ; ' Or, that the ^at dver beitn 
tile former name, and the river fiom the north the 
latter, it is difficult in the present state of oui* in* 
formation to determine. Hotnemann was informed 
that the liver Of Bomou was oalled Zad, and 
that it was a mile broad. Burkh&rdt «ras alio iit- 
fbrmed, that the river was calledj Tzad, and he 
was told that it flowed at a short distance from the 
capital ; therefore, Uie T2ad may be taken aS the 
proper name of the great river, particulariy As W6 
find it bears that name in its lower cOutAe. The 
liver, coming from the northward, as conjectured 
by Burithardt, probably springs ftom Mount Dirka, 
3n the great range of hUls south of the desert of 
Bilmab. These mountains lie neu-ly under the 
tropic of Cancer, and in about SI" east longitude, 
corresponding with the chain Girgiris of Ptolemy. 
The river that he mentions springing from 
Mount Girgiris in two places, 5° of longitude se- 
parate, may be the river we have mentioned, or 
the Shajy. The resemblance is very striking. 
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AcniM a dcMrt £00 nriles broitd, aad i6utb-east 
from FezzBD, lies Ae cduntr^ of Tibeftt, fult of 
fertile rales and mouitaisi^ aflfordfaig exeeltent pov* 
tinrage. Tboagfa it never nios in this countpf, still 
spiingi «re abundant. la tliis countrT", Cfaerefore, 
and to the southward and outwtaA of it, in aD pro- 
babilitj, me all tbe rivers w^ich floiv sontli from 
the rirer, wtilclt passes tbe capital of Boroou to 
tiie Sluoy. From the extent of country throvgb 
wludi Uww flow, it is evident that they nmsfi ba 
powerfiil stieamK. 

A native of Bonloa infionned Dr. Seitzen, that th« 
river, within a mile of the dty, was as large as the 
Nile in Egypt, abounding with bif^mpotaDii and 
fish. It was navigated by vessels having sails ud 
Aut. It ovetflowoi its banks, .and, dmring theiDi 
undatioD, a virgin female slave, richly dressed, it 
tiirown into the rivet by order of the king. Bow- 
ditch, (p. £18,) WHS inSonned, that a small river, caU. 
ed Cinbooa, ran southvardi near Boavou ; and 
Bmfcbardt was told, that tbe liva- fcnmed a lake 
of a considerable size, on the west side of wfaidi 
itood Bimey, the capital of Botnoa, a city of each 
magnitude, that tisvelters, i^ describing it, stat^ 
*« Qwv was a tr^ to ii." Oth«* authorities, hoW' 
ever, deny the existence of any lake ; and, whe- 
ther the river Gabooa mentimed to Bowditd^ 
is the same as that alluded to by Burkhaidt, it is 
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difficult to determine.' They may be the ssone ; 
and the smallness of the Gabooa majr be estimated 
in comparison with the great river. 

' All the countries' through which the rivers we 
have mentioned flow are very mouAtaioous and 
woodyj and greatly inundated by the tropical rains. 
They are also populous, powerful, and well culti- 
vated. The iuhabitants are great traders. Bor- 
noU is a might> empire. Its authority is ackuonc- 
ledged to the banks of the Niger. -. The sovercagn 
is represented as more powerful than the empenw 
of Morocco. Wangara and Kashna are subject to 
him. This country Is'sitnated a gpreat'deal farther 
to the southward and the westward than has hi- 
therto been allowed. Burkhardt isof opinion that 
it lies not mnch to the eastward of . south from 
Eezzan. According to Browne, (p. 448,) froni Cub- 
cabea in Darfur, by Wara to Bomou,' is 6o days' 
journey. This places it much to ' the westward. 
Two things prove its southern position : First, its 
territories ; are said to extend to within 20 days* 
journey of the Bahr-el-Abiad. Second, elephants 
are found there, which' animals, it is well known, 
cannot live in the dry countries to the northward. 
The country of Bornou is, in general, level, and 
very rich and fertile. It produces- maize, rice, 
beans, cotton, hemp, indigo in abundance, grapea. 
apricots, pomegranates, lemons, limes, melons, &;Ch 
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and plenty, of sheep, goats, catnela, horses, buffa- 
loes, and horned cattle. There are also lions, leo- 
pards, wolves, foxes, elephants, and the rivers 
abound with fi^, crocodiles, and hippopotami. 
This country is what was known to the early Ara- 
bian geographers as the land of Kanem, a very ex- 
tensive region and powerful state, ruled by the 
'Beni Wayl, one of the most ancient and powerful 
tof all the Arabian tribes. 

From the jiort of Bornou, the Gir (for we shall 
retain the ancient name) continues its course west^ 
declining southward; and, from the accounts re- 
ceived by Ritchie, at a distanceof IS days' journey, 
reaches Cano, no doubt the ancient Ghana. Bow- 
ditch calls it Kano, or Kanoo, and makes the dis- 
tance 24 days' journey. ■ Ritchie's informant, how- 
ever, might mean the frontier of the kingdom, while 
the distance given to BoWditch, extends froni capi- 
tal to capital.' The riverhere, according to Ritchie, 
is called Tahadi. Bowditch, (p. 211,) says he was in- 
formed that the river skirted Kano and Oongooroo, 
or Vancara. In the Geography of Joannes Bleav, 
{p. 105,) it is particularly mentioned that the king- 
dom of Cano extends, fifr a part only, along the 
channel of the Nile on the right hand. This would 
serve to shew, if correct, that the course -of the 
stream turned more to the southward, leaving the 
territories of Cano. ' This is by-no means improba 
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-ble. A difficulty, htarevex, here occurs, u ve AaU 
-see presetiUj. Bitehie's iDformBDt'^>pear9 to make 
jtib«~ river coutinujeircstirvd to £assene> which be 
.tttitd vas lODlf S d^jn* jounuej' from Cano; heke 
4giun he seems to mean the frontier of the fonaer 
^ing^om, for Bovditcb v&s informed that the dis^ 
tance was 10 d&y»' jnbraey. Bitehie's iofoimant, 
Hadji Hamet, stat^ ibat KtfsBeaa^ (Cass^nt^ or 
Cashna) was upon the river here called Gulbe ; and 
.08 broad as from the gate of Tripoli to the Buaar 
en the sands, «r (me-^dfi£tt mile. It would j^ 
pear, howereri that wben speaking of the GiiUxv. 
he is speqkinjgof » different river to tlie great river. 
Ttif name of ^.e lAtter «bore Rasbna. is TdiadL 
The name Sk from end Jbelow it k Tsb&dl also. It 
i» ii«t at aU probable that he vwld mention the ri< 
.TOT in Kashna under a different name to that wbkh 
the same stream bore, both above and below that city^ 
Besides, the magnitude of tfa« Gulbe, only one-third 
of a mjle, would shew it to be a different rirer from 
tfae Tshadi, whicb> and much ncEver its aouice* is 
rcfuesented by various authorities as three times tbe 
Jareadth of the Gulbe. Homemum also hevd that 
in the ouintty of Hou^a and SLasbna, there was a 
river called Gulbe. 

Mr, LuG»s was informed that Kasboa was ff days' 
journey, about 65 miles north of the great river. 
3owflikbf <p0g^ 2^ "id £11.) givea it the same 
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dtataDfie ; fi» be staitea X\uKt% tbiQe (isya' journey froin 
Goobur, awl rs from the Niger, travellew, in thek 
Tflute to Raihpa. i»sB •* « iar^e.riwe**," Thepoiot 
%» be detQi<ot)a$d hf8:$! is, yfh^% mer is it that iq here; 
inwtioBed? It 13 not tbe Njger. If it was the 
Gir cootiimiiig^ to flow westward, then tbat stream 
irpiUd Join tbe Niger at the place where the fen? 
mentioned by: S^t Hame4 ia placed ; but> on tbQ 
^er band, it maiy be a stream descending from 
the itotth, and which* paiaiog Ka^na under the 
Mme of Gulbe. Sow? aovtii to join the Gir, the laV 
fer mer having preTioosIy bant it^ ooune in that 
^egtien. Sheeref Imh&mmed sajs that the Nil£^ 
or the great river, flows west throngh the kingdom of 
Kasbna with a rapidity no vessel can stem; and 
that its Iweadth at theisland called Gongoo, where 
the ferny men reside, is so great, that the sound of the 
londeat voice from the northern shore can scaro^j 
hebeard. Its dqitb is 84 feet. Still, however, this i;iyQr 
may be said to mn westward throiigh the kingdom of 
Kaabqa. and not reach the Niger at the point suppose 
ed. It may also there join the Niger, and yet, previ- 
(Mis to its doing so, receive the waters of the Gulbo 
fcom the northward. Whoever casts bis eye upon the 
map, and considers the nature and extent of the ooan- 
try to the northward of Kashna,mu8t perceive that it 
is not at all probable such a great space can be des- 
titute of rivers. The cultivated country commences 
from the Tropic, 450 mites to the northward. A 
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river descttfids ftora tbe Tropiti of Cancer, and pass- 
e» Agadez. D'Ahviile calls it Wad-el-MeKEerao, 
and makes it lise in about 26° north latitude^ He 
says tbe caraVaris irom Tripoli to Nigritia (perfaapa 
kiogdom of Kasbna,) pe^rm seren df^' joum^ 
along its banks. The authois of the Enirrclopedia 
Britamiica affirm, that this river joins tbe Niger. Iil 
tbe French rflaps of 1757, drawn by Kobert de Vtt^ 
goody for the king of France, this river is laid 
down as joining the Niger about S50 miles below 
Timbnctoo. It is also curious, that in all the old 
maps of Africa, ^particularly that by Orteliusa'in 
3570, and that by Joannis Bleav, 1662.y various 
rivers are laid down as flowing from the northward 
and joining tbe Niger. Cassena, in particular, is 
laid down fay Ortelius on a river ; and tbe river of 
Agadez is laid down as running into lake Guber^ 
For these things, these authors certainly had posi- 
tiyCf though not perfectly ^accurate infonnation^ 
Upon the whole, however, comparing their ac' 
counts with those of the most recent date, there 
seems the best reason to believe that Kasbna does 
stand upon a river descending from the north, but 
whether it is the same with that which passes Aga- 
dez ,or not, I cannot take upon me to determine. 
The probability is, that it is tbe same. 

£.ashna,'^it would appear, stands in 15' north lati- 
tude, and 1 1« SO* east longitude. At this rate Cano, 
ISO miles, or 2° farther east, will stand very nearly 
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whera Ptolemy has placed hb Gora* DBctroptdih 
Thisiqty stood in 18' north latitude, and 36° east 
loBgitQde, which, corrected as befrav mentioned,' is 
ab<Hit 13°eastDfGTeehwich. Thifa cori«ction agrees 
very Tdl with wb^ Ptolemy says in another plaqe^ 
namely, that this city was in tilne 1\ hoor, (or 17* 
Miarty) west of Alexandria, whieb ia exactly IS" 
eastofGfeenwiiiht 

Though, fiom the reasons mentioned, there is a 
very great probability that a rirer, or the greet ri- 
ver from the east, does join the Niger above or neiir 
Yaoora, still the silence ofSidi Hamed and Bow- 
ditch, with others, upon that important point* leaves 
a doubt <m the subject. That junction, perhapsi 
takes place lower down, and if so; must be below 
Wassanah. That such a junction does take place* 
mast be self-evident, and is, moreover, positively 
stated. Bowditch was informed that the Moors call' 
the Niger Quolla at Jinne, and Sansanding, &Ci 
and describes the JoUba as falling into the Quolla, 
east of Timbuctoo (p. 191.) Here the names are 
evidently misplaced, no' uncommon thing with 
Arab travellers. (Burkhardt, p. 4S9,) states that the 
Tzad of Bomou, and the Joliba were connected to- 
gether. Leo Africanus also states the same thing, 
when he says that, during the inundation, '< a man 
in a bar may pass over all the land of the -Ne- 
groes." {Purchas, lib. 6. c. I. p. 765.) In the pre- 
sent; state of our information, the greatest difficulty 
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ii to determine the exact point where that Juttotiim 
Ukea place. The aoooiuita coooeniiiig thii peEtuiii 
of Africa arc» ai tBgarii thnt more minute pouitsi 
ver3r oonflised and unsatisfaotory. The grand fea« 
tures, however, we are still enabled to trace with 
considerable preoiaioa. 

It Is quite common for the Mom^ the ATabt» 
and the Negroes, in their descriptions of countriea 
through which thejr pa«s, to reverse the coufte of 
rirerB, bj plactog the geo^aphicfil line, or bearings 
of the bed of each ta Uie course of the stream. H 
is also very cornmon for tbem to describe, aa me, 
different rivers which may in their course approach 
ne^r each other, and to state as a continuation of a 
river, any stream that joins another coming from 
an opposite direction. Of these, uimerous instances 
might be given from tbe narratives of all thieir aui- 
Uiors and travdlers. A few may here suffice.. Abid> 
ftda says " the Egyptian Nile goes on to the land 
of the ZIngians (Ethiopians ;") and Scheabeddin 
states, Uiat *' many rivers derived from this great 
river, water Nubia, ^c." Npw the Nile does not 
go to these countries, but is formed by various 
streams flowing from them. Three Moors describ- 
ed to Bowdltch the course of the Niger to Egypt 
thus : One began it, or made it rise at tbe mouth 
of the Senegal, — one in Bambouk, and continuing 
it along the Senegal.'came to the Niger above Sego, 
—where the third made it rise, and then all three 
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cen^ the course of tbe stream down to y«9ora, 
tbencQ to Noofee, thence to Bakafa, thence to Bor- 
wo, tbeitce to Dar 8aley, tbenee to Darfnr, thsoee 
tf> SeDosari OJul thenoe to Bgypt ; thus onbraeiog 
und laarluQ^ as one. f«ir distinct lirers, all run- 
mng in different directions. In abort, they idea- 
tify the couxac of tbe rirerB with the direction of 
tbeir jwmey : Bat baring one' or more sure pointa 
to direct mi> suoh «s the course of the Nig«r east, 
md the OMirae of tbe Gir west, it will enable us to 
decypber with ease, many ^parent inconsistencies 
In acoounts given by the Moors, Araba, or Negroes ; 
and «xplsin thdr meauiing about the Jqliba and tbe 
river of Bornou beii^ one stream, as well as other 
things of a Bimilor description. 

The eastern parts of Sudan, or Central Africa, 
which we hare been considering, eiihibit features 
very different to what has hitherto been believed. 
Tbe mountains are numerous, and, as in ^egzeg, of 
8 stupendous height. Around Agade^, tbe coon- 
try is delightful, fruitftd, and populous. Kasbna 
is beautifully diversified with bill and dale, delight- 
fiilly wooded, and well cultivated. Here and there 
to the northward, strips of desert countries, and a 
bftre ridge intarvenes, but the fruitful land prevails. 
The nvffr9, which art found in almost every part, 
are of great magnitude. Ritchie was informed 
that, in that part of its course due south of Pezzao, 
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1^ great river Is^ so broad; that people caa scarce^ 
Ij see an objecton the opposite- bank. Cities of 
very considerable magnitude rear their heads ott 
erery side, and ^ short distances from, each other. 
Commerce is: attire; xultirated fields^ flocks abd 
berdsi every where meet the eye. None of these 
things could ' be fbiiod in a country wild or full of 
sandy deserts, or inhabited by mere sayages. 
' In this part' of Africa, all accounts agree, tfa6 
streams bend tbeir course to the. southward. Ama^ 
dou Fatouma, " who was the greatest traveller 'in 
this part of Africa, told Park that he was certain 
that the Niger did not terminate either in Kashna 
or Bornou, as he bad been in both these places ; but 
that, after passing Kashna, the river turned, and van 
to the right h^id (south.") ■ Its further course was 
to him unknown Hornemann was informed that 
the Niger flowed southward from Housss. • Park was 
Informed (so'was Hornemann) that the Niger de- 
clined south, till it joined the Bahi- Kulla. Schea- 
beddin evidently points out the southerly course of 
the Niger, when he sa)r8, that, except the Nile'of. 
Egypt, which runs north, all the other " rivers of 
Africa have their direction to the east, to the west, 
and to the south." There could be no other great 
river known to the Arabs in his days that flowed 
south but the Niger. 
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Taking it as certain that tbe Gir, or Tsbadi, 
joins the Niger below Wassanah, we will return to 
diat part of its coarse where it must turn to the 
south'West. This will be beween Cano and Kash- 
na. This necessarily leads us to consider the king- 
dom or province of Guangara, mentioned by Leo, 
and, DO doubt> tbe same as tbe Yancara of Edrisi, 
and the Owencara of Ibn-al-Vardi. This country 
is certainly not only situated upon a river, but at 
the junction' of one or more rivers. Bowditcb, 
(page 212,) informs us that it is called Oongoorqo, 
being a negro corruption of. the Arabic name. It 
lay between Kano and Bomou, and was. skirted, by 
a river on the. north : at present, it seems .much re- 
duced, in its opulence and extent. According to 
Leo, it extended westward as far as Zamfra or 
Zamfara, which, we learn from Bowditch, adjoins 
Guberon.the north-west. On*tbe e9st it is bounds 
ed by Bomou, to which power it is subject. Edri. 
si calls it an " empire," which shews its former ex- 
tent ; formerly it was subject to Ghana, It was then 
a very rich country, and carried on a great traffic 
with the neighbouring and distant countries in gold 
dust, found in tbe country itself, and also brought 
. from mountainous districts to tbe southward. This 
district is much flooded in August, when the inun- 
dation is highest. According to Edrisi, it is " most 
iaqious for its ouellency and abundance of gold ;" 
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abd, BCCordiDg to llm-^-Vaidi, it ii " the country 
of gold and aromatiCB." Tbe gold, they inform us, 
is collected f^er the flood retires ; then the it^ui- 
bitants " slightlj dig tlie earth; md not one of them 
is disappointed in his labour.'* 

These Arabian auUwrs cqU this dtsUict an is- 
lAUd, and saj it was soo (Arabic) miles long, and 
150 miles Ivoad, suirouoded bj the Nile all that 
year* says Bdrisir— but imly <ui three sides, says 
Ibn*al-Vardi. The fonner calls it to " isbttd," the 
latter an ** iale or peidnsnla." It has bicB dready 
noticed that these writers use tihe words isle, or 
peninsula, or lands lying about and between the 
junction of rivers, as synonymous terms. Twoexi 
amples may suffice. Ibn Selym, the old Araiaau 
tiareller already quoted, says, regarding the Egyp- 
tian Nile, that " aa iskmd is enclosed between the 
Bafar-el-Abiad and 'Bt^r-et*A2reek, the upper end 
of whidi is unknown, as Is likewise the extremity 
{^ these rivers ;" aod again, coDceraing the branch- 
es (rf'tbe Bahr-el-Azreek, " they have fewer side- 
eh^nels and island^' than the other rivers. 
{Burk. p. 499.) This affords us a complete dun^ 
dation of what the Arabian geogniidiers meant by 
the Island of Vancara. With this explanation also 
we unriddle much of the Arabian geograj^y. Edrlsl 
says tbe frontier of Vancara lay south-west of Gba> 
ndi about 8 days' journey. Ibo-al-VaLdi says this 
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codQtiy was sltiwte "Oi the shore ^tke greittBdkr" 
(nr«r or lake>) which would seem to point out the 
lake into Which the Gir, or Tshadi, enters. Tan- 
cua therefore seeins to comprehend the coitntry in 
the middle course of the Gir to the lake, and may 
also be intended to include the country betwixt tbo 
Gulbe and the Gir, the Gif and the Niger* atiA 
might extend to another lai^ river ahout to be 
mentiobed. The land betwixt them is. in the ori- 
ental style, denominated an island. 

East of Bito, and south of Guangtra, is the large 
district of Temien, inhabited, according to Leo and 
othen, by a wild savage people, who are represrait- 
ed as canniimls. I notice this here for two rea'' 
sens; first, because it is said that this country is 
bounded south by the Niger, which shews how 
much both it and the Gir decline south even ac- 
oonling to encient authorities. It is uncertain 
which river is meant ; but as Bito is represented as 
being east of Guber> and Temian east of Bito, the 
tivec which bounds Temian on the south is more 
jffdtably the Bahr Knlla than the Niger. Se. 
cond, I notice this kingdom because various other 
authorities mention a nation of cannibals in this 
part of Africa, and also that they are near the 
Qmolla or Niger. Mr. Bowditch, {page 202,) was 
informed that their country was called Canna, 
Dali and Yum- Yum, and subject to Quollaliffa, or 
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Quollaraba, a powerful kingdom on the Niger, be- 
low Noofee or Nyffe. Homemann was iofonaed 
they were called Yenl-Yems, and that their coun- 
tiy lay to -the south of Cano. Yam-jam was also 
beard of hy Burkhardt, as a Pagan countrj very 
far. distant from Oar. Saley. Browne also was 
told of this Pagan country very remote from Darfur, 
and called by the Arabs Gnam-Gnum, whose iq- 
habitants eat their prisoners taken in war. {Brcfwae^ 
p. 310.) This is no doubt the country called Tfr* 
mian by Leo and others, and which is said to be 
bounded south by the Niger. 

Descending south-west, the Git approaches its 
confluence with the Niger, and near which it is 
probably joined by a very large river called Babr 
Kulla. The proper name of it however is peihaps 
different. This must be a very large . river. It 
may take its name from the country from whence 
it flows, and in which it takes its rise, nam^y, Dar 
ELulIa. All accounts agree in placing this country 
nearly south-west of Darfur. The branches which 
form the river in question rise on the west side of 
the mountains of El E.omri, which give birth to the 
Bahr.el-Abiad, or Egyptian Nile. The country 
hereabouts is extremely mountainous and woody; 
large rivers must consequently soon be formed, 
Browne informs us that in this part of Africa the 
rivers were numerous and large, and that they ver9 
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crossed io ferry-boats hollowed out of a single tree, 
and managed partly by poles and partly by double 
oars. Burkbardt also informs us, from good au- 
tfabtity, that Dar Kulla, and the countries around,' 
^ were throughout 'mountainous, and that several 
very lai^e rirei^ flowed through them, which vvere 
never dry" a strong Arabic expression, denoting ri- 
vers of the first magnitude.' The ri'«ers> according 
tO' Browne and others, take courses first north-- 
westerly'; in this point corroborating the earliest 
authors; and corresponding very accurately with 
lAie* features of the country as delineated by Ptole- 
my. Th6 sources are east of bis Th^a' mountain, 
north of his Araoga mountain, and west of that 
chbia which intervenes between these springs and 
the Misselad. The Bahr Kulla is perhaps the ' 
biranch which Ptolemy mentions joins the Niger 
from the east above the Lybian Lake. 
' Rounding'the range of Mount Thala, in a west* 
eriy course, the Bahr Kulla declines southerly Ull 
its junction with the Gir, where the united stream 
soon after joins the Niger, if the two streams do not 
join it at the same place. Many Moors and Arabs 
who travel in the interior of Africa, state, that the 
Niger joins'the Bahr Rulla, and flows to form the 
Bahr-el-Abiad. Bowditch, Park, and Hornemann, 
were each told this ; and an Arab pilgrim, in the 
siiite of the Morocco Princes, told Captain Dundas 
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of Uie Tagus frigate, that the Niger commniUcated 
with the Nile of E^jpt, through the sea of Sudan. 
All these accounts only tend to prove the course of 
a river in the (Urection already mentioned, and its 
subsequent junction with the Niger. B^ter au- 
thority euE^jles UB to shew the junction of the Bahr 
Kulla and Bahr>el-Abiad to be a misapprriieiiBiont 
arising from t)^ manner in whu^ the Arabs fre- 
quently express themselves on these matters. Of 
the junction of the river which comes from Dar 
K-ulla with the Niger, there is no doubt ; but it is 
probable that the words Bahr Kulla, or KAlha, 
have a very different signification than this partial* 
lar river. 

Betwixt the river of Kulla and the Misselad 
there is a great extent of country where rivers ris^ 
uidflow to join the Gir in its middle course. Of 
" these, however, we are imperfectly infcmned. The 
chief seems to be that called Bahr Salamat* which 
nips Dorth<west, and passes through Lake HaimaU 
Numerous other streams, however, spring in those 
parts, and pursue their course in a westerly direo* 
tion, but which no traveller has yet completely ex- 
plored. The chief of these streams ere the Mlri, 
the Junchor» and the Terruge, the latter between 
the Miri and the Salamat. The two first are cer- 
tainly large streams ; in their upper parts tiieir 
courses are north-westerly, and there is little ^ubt 
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but, aa Major Bennel sui^teB, thej joia thft :fpKa.t 
rirer ib Vancatm. Hence it is easy to see that this 
ooimtry must b6 gtaatij floods during tbe Wight 
of the floods ia August, it is curimis tiiat, tMrjixig 
tbeu' loirer coaraes on the bearings ttetitisned, tfaaA 
tiie positions find bearings, and distances of Aegbe^ 
bil and Grbanara, (both situated on intAi water 
streams u- seas,) as given hj Bdrisi from GhaoM^ ud 
inm eodi other, should cone^coid so very exact- 

Browne da^tions « Singular circuaiBtMioe, that 
oerchaois from Darfiir, who go to Dar Kulta across 
the Mbselad to trade, do not return till Uie end of 
two years, and that they occupy from SO to 90 days 
iB going there> iwd as much <hi returning. Thb 
««uld indicate that the country was at a mwA 
greater disttuH^ than in the loimediate vicittity of 
the Mountains of tbe Moon. In fk;t, at tai miles 
per day, it would reach almMt to the flat country 
nftar Benin. There may, however, be some enw 
even in the reckoning, or some particular obstriKS 
tiona to travelling, which indeed must necessu-ily 
be very slow through aucfa a woody, hilly, and well 
watered countty as intervenei. He metitioos also 
that the inhnAjitants are partly copper-C(doured, 
which would Indicate u mixture of Arabs ; and that 
this country was towards the w»t and centre of 
Africa. On the other hand, the kingdom being in- 
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vaded by the arms of. Dar Salejr, would shew that 
the' distance from the latter is not very great: 
' The junction of the 6ir with the Niger, I sup' 
pose, tak^ place in about 10° east longitude, add 
9^ north latitude. Jackson,, in his.&voutite theo^ 
ry, that a water communication esists between the 
Nile of Sudan and the Nile of .Egypt by means of 
the.Bahr KuUa and the Behr-el-^Abiad, states the 
belief to be; .that; such a. union of waters^ takes 
place in Bahr Kulla, Wangara, or the Sea of Sudan: 
That this union, by the junction of the streams 
about these parts of Africa, does. take place, there 
is little room to doubt. But Mr. Jackson seems at 
lengUi tp! have renounced the idea that the Bahr- 
el-Abiad is a continuation of the Niger. {Jack' 
wn's Shabeen^»-p. MS.) Almost, all accounts, iui< 
dent and modern, speak of a laige lake In the cen- 
tral parts of Africa, bqt its exact position it is very 
difficult to fix; indeed, it would seem that there 
are more than one lake in these southern parts of 
Africa. - Some authorities, however, by identifying 
the ocean with the lake, or lakes with the ocean, may 
thus create the apparent imcertainty. In the map 
by prtellius, in lS^o, this lake is called the Lake of 
Guber, which would lead us to look for it about 
the place where that kingdom is placed. There 
c^n be no doubt that the lake in question is the 
Lybian Lake laid down by Ptolemy in 16° 30* 
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-Dorth' latitude,' and SS°- east longitude, or, wbeo 
corrected, from 11° to lS°.ea6t of Greenwich. 'This 
is east of the course of -the Niger at-Yaoora, above 
■SfSOfi which would'bnng the position df this lake 
directly, in the course of the Gir to the southward. 
Ptolemy has placed it in id'SO' north laUtudevbut 
we .have seen that he was 8° wrong in the position 
of:tbe Nigrites Palus, and a similar allowance may 
'£urly he made for the position of his Lybia Palus. 
This would place, it in about 13° north latitude. 
Ztis.remar^ble'tbat Hadji^ Hamet informed Mr 
Ritchie that *' at NyflFe there was a large sea^ not 
salt but sweet, and that the river Tsbadi (river of 
Bomon or Gir,) came out of that sea and flowed to 
the :£g7ptian Nile. He eould not tell whether the 
river. of Timtmctoo flowed into that sea or not." 
{Quart. Rev. May, ISSO.) The misapprehension 
concerning the true course of the Tsbadi is here so 
(d>vious, that it scarcely requires pointitig oiit ; the . 
iact, however, of the Gir flowing into this lake, and 
the coincidence.with the Lybia Palus of -Ptolemy, is 
very remerkaUe- and important. The lake being 
formed by the Gix, and not by the Niger, sufficient- 
ly accounts forno notice bdng taken of it by Sidi 
Hamed in. his journey to Wassanah. . - > 

Jaeteon states that this lake, which he takes for 
the Sea of Sudan, is 450 miles eastward of Tim- 
buctoo, and that '* the Neel-el-Abeed (Niger) ^ossm 
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tkrougkit." {Jack. Siab. p. 486.) Tfaia, soppos- 
lag that city to be m 3> east Icm^tui^ woi^ bn*f 
the poHtMO of the lake to be itt Itf 3tf east kio^ 
tnde, 1° ox BKiie to tbe west of the' punt mention- 
ed. It imist however beohsaTed^thBt^in traring 
the course of the Niger below TiMbactoOi I hare 
followed the beaiiogs given by Ssdi Haned. It is 
poBBible that it may be carried 1° too far east, avd 
the eourge of the Gir not carried saSaeady to the 
westward. Perfect accuracy in these things at 
present is imposstftle, nor does the want natcriaUy 
alter the grand features it is my <^ef object to de- 
lineate. Jaefcaon aays that " a lake, is formed by 
the waters of the Neel-el-Abeed, of which the op- 
fiosite sliore is not visiUe. It is narigated by laigc 
Tcsselfl. which sometimes corns to TimlmcioOf wumrud 
i^apartktdarkmdofpeo^. On it& eastern b«ik 
beg^ the territory of white people. denoDUBated by 
. the Arabs N'saietb," (Christians.) From this des- 
criptiw it is quite evident timt the ** Uc^ h«e 
meationed is a different lake to that represented as 
being situated 450 milea east o£ Tiafanctoo: It is 
clearly the sea on the Gold coast, and Bi^ts of 
Benin and Biafra — *' a lake whose opposite shore 
is not visibly" and oa the easton w north-eastern 
bank of which ** is the tcirilory of CbristiaM." The 
£act of large vessels coming \sp .6om t^ Ue to 
Timhuctoo^ « mamed f^ a particidar kind ofpeo- 
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fk^* is an ftdditioiiiiA protf that the navigation of 
the Niger is nnobsttucted from the ocean to Tim- 
bnetoow 

Hie Sea of SiidM, bowerer, w this ist^ior lake, 
if it naHy bean tiiat oanie. is certainly a different 
m^MUiw of water fimn the JSoAor S^na of Park, 
which Jackson tabonrs to prove is the same. His Ba- 
faar Sudan, he asserts, is east of Timbuctoo 450 miles. 
Fnnn S^y> to Boedoo, according to Park, is SO days 
joaraey, in a soatherly direction. " One month's 
tmrel," says he, " &mih of Boedoo, throng Uk 
kiagdom of Gotto, (Moosee)wiU bring the traveller 
tft the country of the C^riBtiana, who have their 
houses on the banks of tiie Ba-Se-Feena, This wa- 
ter is incomparably largn- than the Lake Dibbi^ 
and the water sometimes ran one way and s<»aetUBes 
another." {Farh, vol. ii. p. 339, Svo. ed.) The 
*'ords Ba-se<Feena are very properly shewn, by 
Jadison, to be a corruption of the Arabic words 
Bahar Sdeena, signifying literally " <A« sea qfthaps," 
or the sea where ships are sem. The direction, the 
di8tiuS:c^ and every ^ther particular mentioned, 
however, dearly point out the European settle- 
mentB oa the 6<dd coast The water running 
sometimes one way and sometimes another, obvi- 
ously relates to the flux and reflux of the sea, a 
[dienomenoB which could not fail to arrest the at- 
tmtion of a negro from tiie intedor. The water 
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here mestioned never can be taken as a lake in the 
mtenor to the eastward of Timhuctoo ; and it is 
strange that a person of Mr. Jackson's discrimina- 
,tioii in African affiurs should attempt to confound 
two things so clearly distinct. The Bahar Sefeena 
and Bahar Sudan may be the same ; but, if they axe 
sO| it is certainly the Gulph of Guinea which is re- 
pres^ted under the appellation.* 
• But to. return to the junction of the Niger with 
the rirers from the eastward. From Robertson's 
Notes in Africa, lately published, we learn, by in- 
formation which he received on the coast at 6re- 
ghwee, from people belon^g to the interior,. that, 
/or^ days' journey from Greghwee, and in a north- 
east direction, lay the country of Fillanee, on the 
nver Kakoa, which flowed into a lake called Issebee, 
near the sea. Still farther, in tbe same direction, 
and betwixt the Fillanee and another people called 
Booiamas, lay the great river Loro, which, descend- 
ing from the north-west, was at this point joined by 
several other great rivers, coming from the north- 
east. At. this position there is a large island called 
Wadamsera, the capital of which is .called Oendera, 
or Wa&dera. The inhabitants were great traders, 
and carried on a brisk trade with the opposite 
banks of the river : what is more remarkable, they 
were partly Negroes.and partly Arabs, but all Ma- 
hommedans. It is impossible not to recognize in 
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this account the junction of the Gir.and the Niger. 
The Fillanee country lay 400 miles north-eait of 
Greghwee; between it. and tlie Bootamas.lay the 
nvet Loro. This term Boolamas does not appiy 
to any particular, nation, but it is 'evidently of the 
same signification as Boolas, whidi, according to 
Bowditch, is a term of rqtroach which the inhiabi- 
tuits of the sean^msts, who account themsdves 
mwe civilized, ^pply to the slaves brought from these 
interior parts, as well as to the population thereof 
in general. One hundred imiles farther to . the 
nprtb-east of Fillanee would bring us -to the rirer in 
question, beyond which are these Boolamas, or aa- 
va^ people, which will correspond with that coun- 
try already mentioned where it is said th^ devour 
their prisoners. Tlie direction and distance from 
Greghwee, as g^ren to Robertson, would thus agree 
very accurately with the point where the junction 
is supposed to talce place, and where, it is extreme- 
ly probable, that an island may be formed. . The. 
fact also mendoned, that the population of this is- 
land' are all Mahommedans, a circiunstance . un- 
known in the middle course of the Niger, proves 
tiie existence of an easy communication between 
this place and t^e.nofth-east parts of Africa, which 
could only be by water. Park's guide distinctly, 
informed him, that, on going down the Niger, as. 
for as he knew it, they would touch on the Moors 
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no where else but at Timboctoo. Sbabeenjr also 
distinctly states that " no Arabs are fiound oa the 
banks of the Nile." {Jack. Shahea^.) Sidt Hamed 
sfafrvs this to be correct, when he laments so ptk- 
tbetically, that the popula^D of Wassaaab wore 
ignorant of the true £uth. The fact of a water 
communication with the distant N. £. parts of 
Africa, js otherwise dearly estaldished. Kobertson 
met on the coast,^ two intelligent Arabs, who canw 
from a country whidt lay five moons journey dis- 
tant, m a N. £i direction ironA Lagos. These men 
stated that '< thay casOe a great part of the vemf hg 
footer, in canoes hixed from the chiefs of the coaii' 
try through which they passed." From the desorqi' 
tion which they gave o/t- thdr country, where ** all 
the gentl^nen could read and write, and where eo- 
ToeiSf horses, «id cattle tS alt descriptions were 
plenty," {Robartamt p. 288, 289.) it is evident their 
country must be BM-nou. Other anl^rities, from 
accounts similarly obtained, give us the like infbr- 



Descending southward from its junction with 
the Gir and other rivers, the Niger, pursuing his 
raurse first south, and then south-west, approaches 
the low lands in the country of Bolin. Here the 
stream separates, as is the case with other large 
rivers, into several large branches, which take their 
course to the sea in different directions. Tlwse 
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agus divide into numerous small brancbet, wfaich 
ittterseCI tb« coast in everj directioB. The inbs- 
tdtanti of Boony or fiannee river^ who traded iaio 
the interior hy means of tkat ririir, state, that the 
BoBoqr " eawu out of a large riaw in Ae ntf^ribr, 
vkich made all Ae riven tn that coantn/." {Robert- 
mm, p. £98.) Th« is positive testimony to «l im- 
portant circumstance, wbidi the natural ftatqref of 
the country rendered probable. From other ao- 
Qounts whkdi Bobertson oiitained, it would appear 
tliat the ^h^ger, before it approaches tbe sea, fornu 
a lake caSed lasebee, from whence the river iaiuei 
in three atreamsj, which bend their course smith- 
' easterly to tbe sea, and a fourth which flows west- 
erly to Lagos. This lake may be 20O miles west 
fnun the latter places consideriog the time tbe tra> 
vellers took to descend teom it to the sea in August 
wbtm the ** As water ran Jlist.*' Of its magnitude 
we are wholly ignoiaot. It is veil known that 
the same term hi Arabic denotes both a lake and 
a luge river, and tbe Arabs use the seme often 
withoat diseriminati<»i. From a circamstanee re- 
gardmg this lake, namely, that, during the night, 
Hit canoes near tbe sh<we were carried backwards 
almost as far as these had advanced down the mid- 
dle of the stream during the day, (an occurrence of 
wiiicb was believed to be the work of s«ne evil 
spirit,) it would appear that it is merely the reach 
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of a great river. Such a phenomeoon Tuckey 
foaod at every reach in the Congo. The lake Isse- 
bee, therefore, may only be theundividedtrunk of 
the mighty Niger. If the accounts Ib correct, this 
lake, or separation of the stream, will te. in about 
7° SC north latitude, and 6° 40' east longitude. 

The country through which the Niger here flows 
is very level. The mountains^ however, are at nq 
veiy great distance northward from Benin. These 
mountains are represented by the natives as stretch- 
ing eastward from the K.ong range, and forming a 
kind of amphitheatre to the northward. Euar- 
ding Benin, they descend south-easterly, till they 
are mei^^ in the high land, stretching north from 
Cameroons. This is : particularly mentioned by 
Joannes Bleav*, and also by Robertson. The ge- 
neral features of the country render this very.pror 
bable. A small stream joins the Niger at Wauwa. 
J^ear Goodeberry, we are informed by Bowditcb,- 
there runs a. river called Leeasa, but what course 
it takes we are uncertain. It is possible it may be 
the Kakoa, on which is situated the Fillanee, afr 
mentioned by Robertson. There is, however, nO'. 
certainty on this point, and the .Kakoa may be a 
branch of the Niger, or even the Niger itself, 

" " " Ab Orientes montes, qui in I>eserea quffdam ptocurriiit ; a 5ep- 
tentrionibuB suiona Um quodam montes permeandos ad Guioete Mel- 
legetjcumque littus itum," p. 132. 
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though different cmnmutances lead me to suppose 
that it is a distinct river, which joins the Niger in 
or near the territories of Benin. 
' Before turning our attention to the coast, it is 
of consequence to consider the explanation which 
Mr; Jac&Bon gives of the Ar^ic words Bafar Kollaj 
The term, he sajs, in proper Arahic, is Bahar 
KiSia, which term signifies the Ocean ; and also, 
an alluvial country; If this explanation is correct, 
and which there seems little reason to doubt, we 
have the clearest account of the termination of the 
Niger. :. Numerous authorities state, that, in its 
middle course; it turns {o the southward, and flows 
till it joins the Bahr Kulha, the sea, or the alluvial 
country. : This it certainly does do at the points 
we have mentioned, and which we are about to 
consider. It may be necessary further to observe 
On what Mr. Bowditch»was informed, namely, that, 
close to the northward of Houssa, wete two large 
lakes; " one called Balahar Sudan,' and the other 
Girrigee Marragassee.'* {Bowditcht p. 1 98.) The 
first, as Mr. Jackson distinctly states, is clearly a 
negro corruption of the words Bahar Sudan, and 
the other, he supposes, is a negro name for the 
same sea. Bowditch, there is the greatest reason 
to believe, has completely mistaken the informa- 
tion concerning the position of this lake, or lakes, 
which must be to the southward of the coimtry qf 
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Houssa, B»d not to the northward of Uus citj of 
tiiat name. He has beenledinto the txxoi bf talt* 
ing the city for the ooontrf o( Heussa^ and &om 
not adverting to the mis^prehenihin «bidi both 
negroes and Arabs are so apt to eateit^n on these 
sol^jects. The greatest care is necessarr in order 
to make them state bearings and positions of places 
conformably to our mode of expres^g these things. 
They rery frequently, in their figures of speeds 
reverse them. Thus, the shoira of the Atiantic 
Ooean which bound Aflrlca, are called by tiiein the 
western shores of that sea. " llic •aestem border 
of the ambient sea," says Ahulfeda> " namely, that 
which washes AfHca and Sp^ is the Oceanj" Sic 
We call it the eastern. Here they seem to look to 
the land, and we to the sea. By iq^lyuig tins 
rule to Bowditch's account of the lake north o£ 
H0USS8) we will see more satis&ctodly that he has 
just reversed its position. Situate to the south of 
the country of Houssa, it may be either the Lyhia 
Palus of Ptolemy, or else the gulf of Guinea, which» 
after al), there is tetaon to beliere, will turn out 
to be the true sea of Sudan. 

Before proceeding further, it may be otwerved» 
that the Niger, about Yaoora and Boussa, is called 
Kood, Raoda, and Coudha, a term of similar im* 
port as Quelle. It is not easy to determine, whe- 
ther the Arabs apply the term Coudha to the NU 
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ger> or to the eastern river, or to both streams in- 
discriminatelj. It is evideot, from the manuscript 
which gives the account of Park's death, that the 
term is applied to the Niger, because he was on the 
Niger. But to whicfaerra: of the rivers it is applied, 
or, if api^ied to both, it is clear they communicate 
with each other. Shereef Brahlma, an iutelligent 
Arab, informed Mr. Bowditch, that the water 
of Uie Coudha goes to lake Caudee, or Fittre ; 
but he enables us to understand distinctly what 
he means hy that expression, when he says that 
lake Caudee is " the mo&er qf CoudAa," or, in 
other words, that the Coudha flows westward 
from the lake, instead of eastward into it. From 
the same authority, we learn, that between Gamba 
and the extremity of Coudha at Yaoof a, the traveller 
passes four rivers, namely, Kadarkoo, Doodirba, 
Shawanka* and Wada rivers, at the distances as 
marked on the map. Of their course and magnitude 
we have no information; but it is probable that 
the former is to the south or southeast, and that 
one of them, namely, the Wada, is the same as the 
Leeasa river. The distance from Yahndi to each 
corresponds very accurately. By this information 
we are enabled to fill up another blank in the geo- 
graphy of Africa, and to fix, with considerable ac- 
curacy, the features of the country, and the course 
which the various rivers take in those parts of that 
continent. 
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higJUs of Benin and Siqfrc^Rio de Formoaa-^DeUa <^ 
Seniti^—Innumerahie Rivers — Rio Forcadoa^Gatto 
Creek — Cape Formosa — Rivers East — New Calabar 
and Bonny River ; their ^eat Tnagrniude — Old CaHahar 

■ ixad Gross Rivers — Rio Elrei—Salt Ground — Great 
TVadeinSalt — Face of the Country in the Delta — Trade 
to these Places — Inwndation of the Rivers — Time of 
dUto^iShews they are different Jrom either the Congo or 
the Egyptian Nile — Currents in the Sea ntar the Coast 
— Number a»3 Magnitude of the ittvers in the Delta—. 
Breadth — Depth — Tradt — Natives into the Interior — 
a Race of People almost White — Leucts Ethiopians o/" 
Ptolemy — General ObservaHona on the N. E. and North 
fOrts of Central Africa — Accounts of TraveUera — Kong 
—~What it means — Great Magnitude (^ the Niger, and 
his Tributary Streams — Length of course — Compared to 
Magnitude of Bahr-cUAbiad at Shilluk-~CannQt be the 
,aame Stream — No ConntCtion with that River. 

Let us DOW turn our attention to the rivers which 
enter the OoeaD in the Bights of Benin and Biufra. 
Of the larger branches the Rio de Formosa, though 
Qot the largest, may be considered' the parent 
stream from which all the others are deflections. At 
its mouth it is three and a half British mUes broad; 
with two bars of mud, on which there is' IS feet 
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water. Besides nomerous creeks which issue from 
it, a very large, deep, and navigable branch flows 
into the lake Cradoo, which communicates with 
the La^os river near its junction with the Sea. 
The space betwixt them, according to the French 
maps, drawn for the:French Marioe service, under 
the late Emperor, is filled with low islands ; and 
several rivers frcun the northward fall into the lake, 
or sound mentioned, betwixt the Kio de Formosa, 
and the Rio Lagos. The account which Bosman 
gives of the Rio de Forrh'osa, is the most parti<:ular 
and satisfactory which I have met with. " Up- 
wards," say she, " it is sometimes broader, and some- 
times narrower. It sprouts into iimvmerable branch- 
es, some of which may very well deserve the name 
of rivers." About five miles from its mouth, it 
throws ofi'.two branches within two miles of each 
other. Agatton, the chief place of trade, is situated 
sixty Dutch miles (^0 British,) up the river, and 
en a Peninsula formed by ■ it. " SOJitr, andyetjahi 
ther, ships may corwemently come, sailing by hundreds ' 
of branches of tJie river, besides creeks, some ofti^ScK- 
are very wide. Its branches extend into all the cir- 
cumjacent countries. The country all about is di- 
vided into islands, by the multiplicity of its branch- 
es.". The Portuguese, who had settlements inland, 
and were well acquainted with those parts, affintt 
that " it was easy, with a canoe, to get from the 
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&io de Fonnota into the circim^aceDt rtfers, viz; 
the RV> Lagos, Rio Volte, Elrei, New Calabar, 
Bonnjr, and other rirers. The Rio de Formosa 
meanders through a fine fertile countrj, and lu'togs 
4owp iPQumflnibte floating islanda of coDsideraUe 
QntefU an its waves. On tlie north side, the river 
is JQiHed by the Gatto creek* whtchjinsj be tlie ter4 
minatian of a rirer deMtadiDg from the north* per- 
^9 tiie K&koa beard of b; Eobertsoo. The Rio 
dos IfoTcaAost apparently a ipighty stieam, w> 
doubt branches off fFom the Rio de Fonaosa, after 
tbe atreaiBs running aovth-east have s^Huratedt 
Sottth of tbe Rio dos Forcados, is a lake of const* 
derable magDitude, which coBuminicafes with the 
sea, we*t of Cs^ IVirnaofa, and also with the Hew 
C^abar river. The tniiiUier of rivers which enter 
tbe sea from the Rio ie Formosa to Cape Formo^ 
n,is«x. 

Passing Cape Formoaa eastward* bendes credcs, 
ve have six livers, i^ich, at their moath are all no* 
Tigfdsle. Beyond these, we come to the great eatu-« 
ary of N«w Calabar, and Boooy, or Bannee river*. 
These streams form a juHetion near tbe sea, the 
OK forining an inland en tbe east side of tbe estO' 
ary, and the oth^r an Island on tbe west side ther«4 
of. TheNewCiah*arrivercow»fromtheN.N.W. 
and the Bangee irom the N. £. apparently at not 
grvat distance fiwrn eadi other ; bat stiH between 
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them SMBc streiml froM the noti^ enUr the aoond 
formed by tbfix JwctioA. This grand estanty is 
«leyien miles broddi very de*p» and navigable fop 
riiipa df heavy tvAiiagie* (^ tbc west side if « bank 
of fandt tbrovn ap by the aetton df the river ami 
tbci aea* In sofne places it has tibif ty feet witter <tt 
it< The Ke* Calabv fiver, <^posile to the town^ 
aiid,40 miles from the sea^ is sex fithoms deep. la 
it» boweveri are mai^ flats with only 16 feet water. 
The Bonny river is perhaps the moat powerful 
IwaDch : it divbles, and forms an island about tveo. 
ty five miles long^ and twelve broad ; the eastH^n 
branpb, a very consideraUe stream, entering the 
sea under the name of Andomiy, or St. Anthony't 
livert The toirn ol Btnny ia situated on thn is- 
iMid, which is ^moftt level with the wvter, and a 
^!eat part of it la flooded during the inundatioK 
InlAd, however, the inhabitants assert that the 
land bee«nies more 'dry, and the country free ftaiA 
those pestilenti^ vapours- trhkh are ^penemted' 
amidst the swamps immediately ^jdinifig the teal 
The carrent out of the monUi of the united streams 
of the Bomiy and New Caldiar rivers is strong and 
rapid; and it ia asserted that they discharge 81 
much water as the great river Congo. 

Thirty-two miles eastward from Andonny rirer» 
we cone to the estuary of Ctoa river^ and Old Ca- 
lafadr, 6t BoBgartrer^ TMs estuary ii twelve mile* 
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broad rbat it may be considered as aft arm oftbti 
s6a ratber thantbe nioudi of ariver, tboiigfa tbe 
above rivers fall into H. Tfaie iblet penetrates into 
tbe eonntry neAriy 100 irtiles. At'a considerable 
dbbance;ap this inlet, Old Calabar river is found to 
»ter from the east. Its width and magiiitilde are 
considerable ;' but, tracing it'eastvard and upward 
on its course, it i^ acoordlitg' to some autborities> 
found to pass over a large cataract Wbicb stops the 
navigation; and' which indices a course not of 
great lengtii. Caress river is a brancliof the'Niger: 
our best diarts represent it as coming from tbe 
N. E. Tliis evidently is wrong, and should, I ap- 
prehend^ be. from tbe N. W. This Robertson as- 
serts, and tbe tiame seems to bear him out ; for it 
is by. this stream that mercbandize is transported 
frotn Old Calabar river to Bonny river, iand the 
parent stream, the Niger, in order to be carried in- 
to the interior. Therefore; peibaps, it is named 
•* Cross river." In the French maps already men- 
jUoned, both these rivers' are laid down as coming, 
the Old Calabar directly from the ' north, and tbe 
Cross river joining it from tbe N. W. In the lat- 
ter, they are certainly coirect. How far tiiey are 
so regarding the former, future reiearcbes can on- 
ly determiue. 

A small peninsula divides tbe mouth of '^e lat- 
ter rivers from the outlet of the Bio Elrei. Hm 
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estuary, or arm of the sea into which It (alls, is t«^ 
miles broad. Both estaaries are vefy deep, ap^ 
the navigation of either is lafe. According tO the 
accounts transmitted to :the Afrioan AKS0<?iati9i^ 
by Nicbolls/tbe traveUer yrho fell a victim to the 
climate in endeavouring to explore this, river, .tfa^ 
EIrei comes from the eastward, andjoiostlie sound; 
or arm of the sea, north of the high Japd.of 
Rumby. -Advancing. up the river to the eastward* 
the land rises rapidly, and the EIrei becomes. fi^U 
ef cataracts and. rocks, obstructing the . nayi^);ionp 
This shews that the sourcesboth of itamd tbe 3:9% 
go, or-Old Calabar river, comes from the bosom, pf 
chat mighty chain of hills which we sliall pre^ntly 
see terminate on the coast a little to the sputj^< 
ward. These rivers will thus be; found to come 
from the south side uf the mount Thala of i:*to}Q- 
my. For the reasons mentioned, namely, cataracts 
and rapids, it is obvious th&tneitt)er of tb^ge.rivet^ 
canbebranchesof the Niger. .... . 

The country roifnd the Riode Formosa is uig^ 
commonly beautiful. . ^epce. the name. It. is also 
very populous ; but, from being so.k(w and swampy, 
it is very unhealthy for Europeans- The .sanxe may 
be said of the whole extent of coast interacted by 
tbe above mentioned rivers. . Tbe country .to the 
northward, between tbe Rio de Formosa and Ar- 
drab, is without.hills. but, rising in a gently, swell. 
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«ffk»ds the finest prospect in the worid. laUftd, 
the country becomes more healthy* and the cltoutt 
^ood. The laad is extremely fertile. The tree* 
are uncommoiilj lai;ge and benKtiful. Cotton^f the 
finest qudity is amazingly plentiful ; and indigo 
ttnd other dye staffs ue to be bad in abupdance. 
The feathered thbea btd innuvereUe- Horses, 
cows, and sheep are seen in great numbers. Weav^ 
•iDg, and drestlng of leather, are understood tad 
practised. The Jaboos* an indnstrioiu people, carry 
«n a great trade in grain, between Benin aiul l<a- 
-ges. Boiin is about ten miles from the river. Agat* 
ton is the port of the aty. Benin is still a oonsi- 
derable place, though much decayed. The streets 
are long and broad; and it has regular marked 
ev^y momiBg and evraiing. The houses, though 
built of clay, are fauidsome. Benin, when the Pari 
-tugoese first discoTered this part of Africa, was a 
powerful empire, extending westward to Elmina, 
and so far into the interior, as to be known to an 
«mpire distant twenty moons journey, in a N. £, 
direction, whose sovereign, being a Chrtsttao, it is 
supposed could only be Abyssinia. The extent of 
Benin is still considerable, their dominions extend- 
ing twenty days' journey (torn south to north. It 
claims sovereignty over New Calabar and Bonny. 

The trade to these parts of the coast of Africa is. 
very ccmndeiable, and annually increaaiiig. The 
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tenbef of slaves aoouallj' exported from Bontij, aod 
Old Calabar riven, irere formerlj, and still continiM 
to be, Tei7 great, Tlie;r <^t^ chiefly brou^t from 
tbe interior by a irater coarejaace. The people an 
trery where fond of trade, generally civU and nb* . 
li^ng to Europeans who deal honestly j and they 
are anxious to cultivate commcroial connection* 
with theoir All around the Delta* th« population 
OD the sea coast are busily employed in making salt 
for the interior market, la the kingdom of Qua, si«- 
tuated between tbe Andoiuiy and Old Calabar t1< 
rer, this is particularly tbe case. The land on the 
coast is called the salt ground, and U, perbaps* the 
place where IbB-al-Yardi mentions the nuQwrous 
salt-pits on tbe shore of the sea* This salt is car- 
ried into the interior, along with other merchandize, 
in canoes or vessels, built around Bmny river, so 
lai^ as to contain 300 pet^e, and having a cannon 
idaced on each end. They are covered with hides 
to keqi tbem dry. {Bobertsont p. 308.) Boussa, on 
tbe Niger, is a great emporium &r this trade, and 
the place wfaer^ Uie people from the sea-coast meet 
the caravans from Barbery, to exchange their mer* 
chandize, {Boberiaon, p. 801 and ^9.) The natives 
on these coasts also talk familiarly of their trade, 
inteicourse, and communication with Houssa and 
Timhuctoo. W«8t of Uie New Calabar river also, 
is a country famous foe the mamifacttire of ssU, and 
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called the brass-pian country, fi-om the great demand 
&r articles of this description from Europeans. 

The rivers on the Bights of Benin and Biafra 
are in flood from Maytill December, but the height 
of the inundation is during the months of July uid 
August. : Then the Rio de Formosa tovers all the 
land as far as Gatto, fbrty mites H-om its mouth; 
and fifteen from its bed. The inhabitants amongst 
the islands' formed by its numerous branches, erect 
temporary villages, in which they live during the 
dry season, but which are all swept away during 
the rains. Such also is the situation of the coiin- 
try round the mouths of the 'New Calabar and 
Bonny Bivers, and, in ' fact, throughout all these 
masts. Inland, the overflow of the river is very 
great; but we have] no acciirate account of the 
height. Shabeeny says, that it is so great that all 
the sheep, camels, goats, and horses, which feed on 
the banks of the river when low, are reriioved to 
the uplands during the flood. The land is con- 
stantly guning on the sea, from the quantity of al- 
luvial matter brought down by the different 
streams. Places near the mouth of Bonny River, 
which, within the recollection of traders of the 
present day, were stagnant pools, are now become 
dry and cultivated ground. In this manner, and 
during a succession of ages, has all the land in tlie 
Delta of Benin been formed. Everyone of thena* 
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tives on these coasts agree in statiogt that, io the 
interior, near Beoia, a great river from the north- 
ward throws off three branches, which pursue a 
southerly course to the sea, and one branch which 
Tuni westward to Lagos. ' 

The time of Uie iaandation of these rivers shew 
in the clearest manner that thej can have no com-, 
munication with the Congo. Their rise begins in 
May, and is at the height ia Julj and August. The 
Congo does not begin to rise at the distance of 200 
miles from its mouth, till the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The distance from the Bight of Biafra, or the 
point eastward and inland, over which the Niger, 
if it flowed south to the Congo, would have to pass 
to the point where Tuqkey first perceived the rise 
of the latter, is only about 560 miles. The current 
in flood from six to seven miles per hour, as Faric 
found it io the Niger, (without reckoning anj acce? 
lerated rapidity from rocks and cataracts) would 
reach the spot mentioned by Tuckey, in the Congo, 
in four days» and in six days, allowing one'third 
more for the turnings and windings of the river. 
For similar reasons, the Niger cannot be the Nile, 
because that river reaches its greatest height in 
Egypt, by tber time the flood in the Niger is at its 
height about Yaoora, which is 4000 miles distant 
from Egypt, by the supposed course of the river, and 
one third more, making a moderate allowance for 
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ward. Bosmao describes the excessive roll odA 
turnings of the sea in this part in the strongest 
language: " The tide, from the eastward," he sa^s. 
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" is SO Strong* that oo shalbp can stem it by rowing." 
Hsring gained the shore through these terriblj a^- 
tated waters, is^ he sajt, to hare **patsedfrom heUto 
heaven.*' Similar tides, swells, and currents, are ia-r 
Tari^ljr found off the mouths of large rirers, parti* 
cularly all such as are flooded by the tropical rains. 
The mouths of the Maranon, the Orinoco, and the 
Ganges, have all similar phenomena near them. 

When we reflect, for a moment, on the number 
^nd magnitude of the rirers which join the sea in 
the Delta of Benin, we are fllled with wonder and 
amazement. From the Rio Lagos to the mouth 
of the Cross rirer inclueive, the number exceeds 
SO. The breadth of their surfaces connected tOr 
getber, would exhibit an expanse of fresh water 
perhaps 50 miles broad. Three of these only, riz, 
the Kio de Formosa, the chief outlet of the Bonny, 
and the estuary of the Old Calabar and Cross rirers, 
would make 27 miles. The depth of these rivers 
greatly exceeds that of other rivers of the first 
magnitude at their mouths. Thus, the Rio de 
Formosa has IS feet water on the bars at its outr 
let, and deepens to several fathoms as it leaves the 
coast. The mouth of the Hew Calabar and Boooy 
has 7, 8, 10, 12, and, consideraUy upwards in 
the B(»iny rlrer, 18 Eathoras'; while the New Cal»> 
bar, 40 miles fi»m the sea, is six and seven fathoms 
deep. The chief mouth of the Orinoco has only 
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17 feet water on the bar, and the navigable part 
is no more than three miles broad. The Mississippi 
enters the sea by six channels, the two principal of 
which have only 12 feet wafer on the bar in each; 
Thus the outlets of the Niger greatly exceed either 
of these mighty rivers in the depth of their mouths^ 
The distance from the source of the Missouri to the 
mouths of the Mississippi exceeds 4>000 miles. The 
Delta formed by the Niger, exc^s in extent that 
formed by the Ganges, the Mississippi, the Orinoco, 
or the Wolga. In difference of longitude the Delta 
of Benin is nearly S60miles. That of the Ganges, 
much larger than any of the others, is 200 miles. 
The navigation also of the outlets of every one of 
these mighty rivers is much more obstructed than 
the navigation in the mouths of the Niger. They 
have less water, and are more intricate and dao- 
gerous than either the Rio Lagos, the Rio de For- 
mosa, the Bonny, and Old Calabar rivers. Of the 
depth of the Niger in the Interior we are wholly 
ignorant ; but, judging by the depth and magni- 
tude of its branches at their mouths, we may form 
some idea of the depth of the united stream : It 
must be great. Inland, the Niger, before. it is 
joined by any of the eastern rivers, is represented 
as two and three mil^s broad, and in its lower 
course five miles. {BoTvditck, p. S(M.) The unit- 
ed stream of the Orinoco at St. Thomas* is four 
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miles' broad, and 65 fathoms deep, when the stream 
is lonrestt 11>e Ganges, inland, is'three miles broad, 
and ten fathoms decpt ^rheninflood. The united 
stream of the Mississippi, ai New Orleans, is near- 
]y one niile broad, and SO f^homs deep. Higher 
up iU breadth is rather more than a mile in some 
places, and from 1100 feet to S6 feet deep. .If we 
calculate from its breadth, the Niger will yield to 
none of these rivers in depth. The extent of coun- 
try flrom whence it collects its waters^ is, in breadth 
from east to west, ^eater than that part of South 
America frhidi forms Che iihmense Maranon ; but, 
except in the meridian of Benin, little more than 
one^half the extent from* north to south. The fea- 
tures, however, throughout the greater part, are of 
the same stupendous and magnificent description 
which are met with in those parts of Smith Ame- 
rica. From the sources iof the Misselad to the 
junction of the great eastei^ river with the Niger, 
the length of the Gir will, on general bearitigs, ex- 
ceed 1600 miles. The Niger itself has a still longer 
course; and the stream that descends from Dar 
Kulla will have a course nf lOOO miles to the place 
Where it unites its wafers with the former streams. 
Although the clearest infonnatibn which we can 
obtain,' leads us to fix the' junction of these mighty 
rivers at the point mentioned, yet it is by no n 
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improbable tbttt tkb juactioti ntty fakej^Iace ItfWct 
down, or in the alluvial country neatertbe sea. 

It has been» and at rarious petlodsi stated^ Hkti 
Teasels of considexable burden, oarigated iritii sails 
and oars, 4md snne of them manned, by wbate peo* 
pie, cane np the Kiger from the eastward to Tim* 
boctoo. Mandingo merchants infonned de la 
Brae at Galain» (hat, some kagues from Tim^ 
buctoo, the Niger waa navigated bj ** masted ve»* 
" tels^ t>F. Leidley, vbo resided loi^ at Flsonim 
was infimncd, that vessels of loo tons burden fre- 
quented Houssa, by which m^ht be meant the couo- 
try as wdi as the city of Houssa. A priest, who 
had Titited Timbnctoo^ infbnned Mr. Park, that 
** the canoes On the Niger were large aad not made 
of a single txee, Init of various planks united, and 
navigated fiy white peo^eJ" Major Houghton was 
informed by a Shercef whom, be met with at Hedin at 
and who had fonneiiy known the Miyor when be 
was Britidi Consul at Aloroccor and who had beea 
at Tinbuetoo^ that " they had decked vessels with 
mastf^ with which they carry on trade from Timr 
bMctoOr eastward to the centre ef AfWca." Th6 
cmn of these vessels bare been stated sometimes 
ta exoeed 150. Thoie things wcie considered as 
&bles. Late accounts, howevei; explain these re- 
UtioBB in a satisfhctoiy manner, and^ alto confifta 
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Ute lucoracj of the earliest accounts wlitch we have 
of Africa. Robertson has infonned us of the great 
magnitais of the canoes or Teasels built about 
Bonny river. We hear of no such vessels employ*' 
od on either the Bio Gtrande, the Gambia, or the 
Sen^al. With these Tcssels thejr trade up thee 
river into the interioi'. He also states, that tibe 
natives from Tebo to the north of Benin " are whiter^ 
than Arid>s, but are silky haired ; and that the peo* 
t)le on Ute coast give them Uu^ same appellation as 
white men, namely, £000." Tiiese people are great 
tiaden, and go far into tfae interior ; and Uiere is 
DO doubt but that it has been scnnc of these people, 
vith the lai|;e vessels mentioned, which have, at 
different tuaes, made their appearance at Timbnc- 
too* It is for from being improbable also^ but that 
they are " the particular kind of people" mentioned 
by Jackson, and tbe ** white people" who dress in 
the style of Barbary Moors, and wtar tuztmns, but 
do not speak Arabic, and who dwell on the bOTden- 
of that lake into which the Niger discfaa^es itself," 
which Barnes heard of. It is rery remarkable, 
that, in these parts of Africa, (for, if we examine 
bis work acoorately, we will find that it is here*' 
abouts,) Pt<rfemy mentions and places a nation of 
ttnUte'JSMjojW(8»,(Leucfe£thiopeans.) Tbecireumw 
stances which we have mentioned prove the nari- 
gation of the Niger to be free and open ; and 
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Edrisi distinctly states that the Gir is so also, when 
he meotiotts that the vesseU :witb salt from Ulil go 
up the Nile through the proriDces of Gbaim, Van- 
cara, andKaugha. .All aocounts concur instating 
that the. canoes which come down the rivers from 
the interior to the coast, are large and much finer 
Tessels thau those generally used on the south or 
the west coasts of Africa. 

. Some articles of, European' manufactore found in 
the interior also establi^ the fact of thia channel of 
communication. Thus the sdioolmaster, at Tripoli 
informed Mr. Ritchie, that the uniforms of the 
King's guards at Timbuctoo were red ; and " that 
they were armed jritb musquets brought from the 
great Sea " This must be the Bight of Benin, to 
which Europeans carry a great quantity of firearms. 
These articles do not come from the northward, for 
L'Hage Shabeeny expressly states that the traders 
from Morocco to Timbuctoo " earn/ neither swords, 
musquets, nor knives, except such as are •wanted in 
ihecaravan." (Jackson's Shabeeny,-^, 21.) Hie rea- 
son for this is obvious, for,. if they carried ^ese ax* 
tides, they would arm and enable the N^roes to 
defend themselves, which is no^ the policy of either 
Moors or Arabs. Consequently, these articles most 
come through countries where neither of thele na- 
tions possess any influence. All these things prov^ 
in the clearest manner, the open, easy, and exten- 
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sive communicatioti hj irater. from the coast adjoia- 
ing Baiin, with the interior ; a communicatiim (mly 
found <m this part 'of the coast. 

In the northern, and north-eastem parts of cen- 
tral AMca, frmn Mourseok^ to Dar&r, and froM 
tiie mountama sf Eyre to Timbtictoo> instead of 
tniming deserts^ and sterile wastes, and boundlesB 
swamps^ we now, from good authority* find tlut 
there are nuMerous, powerfii], fisrtile, cultirated> 
well wooded, watered, populous, and industrious 
states. Eveiy where mi^ty rivers, from the east* 
from the norA, and &om the west, are found pur- 
suing their course to the ocean, and verging to <Rie 
grand point. Benin, Bomou, Asben, Bagheime, 
Dar Saley, Darfur, Kashna, HouBsa, Timbuctoo^ 
Sego, and Wassanah, and many othmi^ are populoot 
kingdoms, aboundug in metals, minerals, finite 
grain, cattle, animals wild and tame. K«?><tm codih 
prdiends lOOO towns and vill^^. The populatim 
of Timbuctoo is estimated on the lowest scale at 
50,000. Houssa is still larger. Wassanah near^ 
double, and Bomou'still more extensive. Thesove> 
reign of Houisa, according to Shabeeny, can raise 
70,000 hotsemen^ and 100,000 infantry. I am. 
aware mudi must be allowed' for Negro ampli£k»< 
tion, but still sufficient remains to shew us the im-' 
portaufx of these places. Beyond Kadma, the camd^ 
'*that-akip of the duei%" is no loiger found; thtu 
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o^t^ng to be produced where. his labours could no 
l^i^r be geoerally useful or DcceMary, and in coun- 
tries where he is not calculated to tire. . Aft« 
pMStog Kofihna to the soutbward and south*wfst- 
vwdi:the fftPB ot th« countiy dmqges greatly. It 
tscootfiB ie39 «^D* aa4 wore intei^ected with great 
nven, inundated road9, prodifpous forests, and stu* 
fe^ouHnipuotaiiUt all the way to ike ^Id coast 
Altthese oounfriea, all Central Afidca* abounds with 
liK-elanants of coHBaeroet ftad her npUe rivers af- 
fikd the eauest, the safest, the ^ieap«9t» and most 
oqiecEtious roads for the coltectiog and the con- 
Tvyvtate of these. In all tfaiogs, it is superior to 
nlMtanj portion of America, in the same parallels, 
or indeed In anj parallel, afforded when Cuiopeaas 
imt Tinted that quarter of the globe. 
,' ibr.tho umrae of the Gir, or Nile of Sudan, as 
ddioeated on the map nccomptnying this woi^, it 
mmfbe DfaBared, ikmi it is extremely pnAable the 
Oauiae of the stream in the middle pwt is still top. 
inhdi^peifaqiiadegreeandahalf)tothepDrth. This 
wonld filing tiie 1^£ Fittre into the latitude fmga- 
edby-EtolenrtolihieNuba Faltu. Th« btod, or 
angia fonnedl^ the niver Jrarthvard of Wan, is 
dn^ in ail pntMbUity, oiucfa Icm amte than is re* 
prssenMd mt tbt map i and Wan is perhaps more 
t0 Ac west, and not so much to the nortt) of Daxr 
6st.- Tint waald give the river, in appe^nqce, a 
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DWjw patomi courte in tbose (larts, aod vbleh tb« 
bQ^ripgi given hy tbeXnbimtt iai native mercbaatA 
would odsiit of witlmut uDaeeeesftrily wresting tbeir 
uloaitiDg. Th« rims tbat desismd fftHS the north 
would thufl bare a gxetitet space to traverse befive 
these joined the Gir. On the other band, the mo^a. 
tuni wUeb gire ^Kse birdi, majr bt roore totbo 
aottlltwhrd than I have placed them ; «Bd. iatbU 
particuhu'^ corresponding with the accounts giretk 
hy Pidmay^ more accurate] j tboai th^r poaitioq as 
mt^rted by the testimony of Arab veiVhantB. 
From SV to sa^ north latitude, there is rmsOit to 
bdiove, is Hk tme position tif the highest chain of 
those natnral bamers whic£ diriide the dosert ftodt 
the fruitful land. NorihwHd, ttxere is no doubt> 
lesser chains gradually deteeaaiag in hei^t; till 
Aese reach the desert. Northward of Ashantee^ 
ira^lwTe no difficulty in ascertaioiag the Ughest 
kad. Tbo roagmtndie of the rirers which fiow S. £. 
pbiiit tbat ont very distinctly. Tbus we leara from 
Bdwdit<^ (p. 171.) that at. and naar Bot^iee. the 
Adirri and Addifoosoo, the two chiaf soarces of the 
Bio Volta, aic about 130 yards broad. Lower down* 
and in the route from Coomassie to SaUa^n* the ri* 
Ten Kirradee, imd Oboosoom, nmiiing S. E. are*^flch 
about i60 yards broad. Tliese things are sure guides 
io detemiiniiig the most elevatedparls of Uie country; 
lodependoBt of tfae poaitire testimony of Sidt 
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Hamedj regarding the very high ridges of tnoiiti- 
tains in the central paxts of Africa, vith dtber 
concurrent circumstances, we have the positi^ tes^' 
(imony of various other intelligent Arabian travel- 
lers and merchants, that stupendous mountains 'cO^~ 
ver these parts of AMca. Leo informs us that' 
Guber is environed with mountains ; and from 
Cashna, southward to Ashantee, all authotitieft 
agree in stating that prodigious high hUIs raise 
their lofty beads throughout all the space mentioq- 
ed. The country northward from Ashantee to Sego 
and JumS is fiiU of exceeding high mountains, whicb 
renders commercial communications almost imprac- 
tic^le. On the other hand, merchants.and travel-' 
lers who come from the country of Houssa, to the sea 
coast at Lagos and Bonny, make no mention of 
any particular chain of mountains, or inconvenioioe 
therefrom to travellers ; but speak of heights, and 
complain chiefly of interruption uid difficulties 
ariung from la^ rivers, lakes, aiid morasses. This 
shews the parts of the country where Uie mountains 
become less elev^ed, and the luid more opm, thus 
affording an easy passage for the mi^ty rivers in 
their course to the oceui. 

ThewordRongisManduigo, and signifies a moun- 
tainous country, and not one particular ridge. Did aa 
impenetrable ridge, as is imagined, extend fromKoi^ 
in IO°.north latitude to Ejomri in 7° degrees northJa- 
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tltude, tfaenthe distance from its summit to Benin 
would not ^<;ee!d 240 geogr^hic miles. In such a 
distance it is utterly impossible that so many, or 
indeed any one of the great rivers which enter the 
sea through the Delta, of Benin, could be formed. 
From the westward none ofthem does ox can. come; 
and &om the east it is equally obvious that they 
cannot fiow. All this portion of Africa is moun- 
tainous ; but it is evident these mountains admit a 
passage for the united waters of the Niger and the 
Gir from the northward^ which, emerging from the 
jnoimtainous districts, flow through a level coun- 
try, and, in the lapse of ages, havefonned the allu- 
rial Delta of Benin. 

In the Bights of Biafra and Benin, therefore, is 
the great outlet of the Niger, bearing along, in, his 
-majestic stream, all the waters of Central Africa, 
£rom 10° west longitude to 28° east longitude, and 
-from the Tropic of Cancer to the shores of Benin. 
It is certain it is navigable from Balia, for Faric m^ 
forms us canoes can pass the. rapids at Marraboo. 
This celebrated traveller descended the stream in 
safety to Boussa, where an accident terminated his 
life. The traders from the coast go up the river 
above this place. The course of the Niger will 
greatly resemble, on the map, that of the Orinoco 
of South America, and the length from the extreme 
. sources (and those nearest its mouth) will be, on ge- 
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neral bearm^, SSSO geographic, int abdut 960OBtU 
tlali miles. The cannot), therefore, wbich Aundeiu 
ed at Abotikir, and made the Nile tFemble^-^tfaose 
cannoa which burst aaander, for eVer, the dhiSas of 
Christian slavery at Algiers, and whkh bore the 
fame of Britain* into the deepest fecedsttt ^ 
AfHca, ntay in safety awaken with their ecboe^ t« 
obedience and re^ct, the undriliaed, or half dvi- 
lized, nations of all Central Africa. 

We have noticed, and from sure authority, Hit 
magnitude of the Niger at Bammakoo-^ui flood, 
one mile broad. At thefetryintberoute to HoUBM, 
it is descrUted as two miles broad ; at Ya«ora, three 
miles. In other places it is stated hy tiie Moots as 
five miles broad* We have noticed the mogmtude 
0^ the Gir, the Sbary, and the Tzad, in the early 
part of their courses— ^e have noticed the proba- 
ble ma^Itude of the Babr Kulla and the supposed 
Otilbe, all uniting in the Qlr, wbich, where it .pass- 
es through part of Easfanai with a rapid current, is 
twenty-three to twenty-four feet deep, and very 
wide", and having considered these things minute- 

* It is a curious tfuA, that at Coomasaie, the capital of Aahantee, 
Bowditch met with a very intelligent Arab, who had nitnessed the 
tattle of AtMiuldc He ptrtknlulj mentioned the blewli^ np of the 
L'Orient, and at the Yeij hour (10 i. v.) that it look place. He wu 
at Cairo at that time nhen the French axmj, he aajB, eaae, ill-treated 
efei^ 00(1, " ttek all, andp^dforoothing;" and he «u there idtcn 
the BritUh anny, with the Turkish force, drove theni away. The 
BrlUsh treated every person well, and paid for every thing. Saeh 
were hii acoounti, whichj m we know well, are perfectly accarate. 
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] J, it is obvious that the united flood (mdEing Inrgs 
allowances -for African amplification,) nuut form^a 
rivcff equalled hj ^v, v^ry Sew, on this globe. Ttia 
Msranon alone can exceed it. Neither sands cm! 
absorb* nor lakes contain, such streams. Wbeii 
Bowditch mentioned to the Arftbs fthom he met 
with . at Ashantee, the European theory, that tho 
Niger was lost in lakes or sands, thty exprened Che 
utmost astoni^ment. *' Giod," th^ said, '* mad^ 
all the great rirers to flow into the sea, and did Eu- 
ropeans think that he made the Quolla (Niger,) th^ 
greatest of them all, to be lost in the sands of the 
desert." 

It has been argued that the diminished size of 
the Babr-el-Abiad at Shilluk, c(Hnpared with that 
of the Niger at Bammakoo, and more eastward ill 
its course, was easily accounted for by evaporation 
This argument might have been allowed some 
weight, bad it been shewn that the supposed course 
of the Niger from Timbuctoe to Shilluk lay througll 
countries as dry and sandy as those countries are 
through which the Nile flows from Shilluk to the 
shores of Egypt. The reverse, however, is, from 
every information we can receive, the case. The 
country along the supposed course of the Nigerj 
fhira Timbuctoo to Shilluk, is all remarkably hilly, 
woody, mountainous, in mwiy places well cultivate 
ed, and abounding with large rivtax, which must 
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increase, not diminisb, any great river which flow- 
ed through it. Again, it is argued that the Bahr- 
el-Abiad being,/u/2 all the year, is a proof that it is 
the Niger. This account, however, proves the very 
reverse, because the Niger is not full, or in flood, 
(for so those who reason thus would take the ex- 
pressitm used by Bruce,) all the year, but (mly du< 
ring a part thereof. The expression, " full all the 
year," however, does not mean that the Bahr-d- 
Abiad is in perpetual flood, but that it does not di- 
minish is size during the dry season so much as the 
Bt^r-el'Azreek, and other streams that flow from 
the south-eastward. That this is the true meaning 
of the expression is obvious, for Bruce also ex- 
pressly states that " all the rivers in these parts fail 
when the sun goes South of the line." 

This continued fullness, or rather greater copi- 
ousness of the stream, during the dry season, in 
comparison with the eastern branches of the Nile, 
proves to a demonstration that the chief branches 
of the Bahr-el-Abiad either spring greatly to the 
southward, (some of them most probably do,) near 
the equator, or els? considerably to the south-west- 
ward of Shilluk, amidst stupendous mountains co- 
vered with impenetrable forests, where the. sun's 
rays, during the dry season, have no influence in 
lessening, the damps and moisture which give vi- 
gour to the springs, and. where also the height of 
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the mountaiDB may be such, as meltiog snows may 
at all. times a^ resources to the stream. From 
Dongaa where the Bahr-el-Abiad is said to rise, to 
ShiUuk, is above 300 miles. In an equal space, 
and through similar countries and Alpine scenery, 
the Niger becomes a much lai^er river than the 
Bahr-eKAbiad is represented to be at Shilluk. A^ its 
junction with the Bahr-el-Azieek it is said to be 
three times as large as that stream when it is low. 
At this Junction, which is in 16° north latitude, the 
Bahr-el-Azreek can be.trossed on foot, and is only 
mid-leg deep. -. The magnitude, therefore, of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, calculated by the scale given, it is 
evident, cannot be veiy large. Besides, the Bahr- 
el-Adda intervenes between the Bahr-el<Abiad and 
the conjectured course of the Niger southward and 
eastward; and whichever of the former streams may 
be chosen as the continuation of the latter, still 
the theory in question exhibits the Niger in its 
lower course as running, not down from, but up 
against, the hills and high lands ; for such are, and 
must be, situate about the sources of either the 
Bafar-el-Adda or the Bahr-el-Abiad. The. latter 
also is represented, not as a still river, but of a cur- 
rent so rapid that a considerate distuice is paased 
over before its waters are mixed with those of the 
Babi-el-Azreek. 
Considering all these things attentively^ it is.not 
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poMible that the Niger, and its ctrilected wa- 
ters, can flow to form the Bahr<et-Abiady or the 
Nile of Bgjpt. They may have ft communicatioih 
That is possible, bat aot probable. They tan ce^ 
talnly distinct rirers. Can & river which is a Bri* 
tish Mile l)n»d, as the Niger is at Bammalcoo, in lon- 
gitude 4* west, and latitude 18^ north, flow^ throogh 
all Ceatral Africa, passing in its progress east the 
parallel of 16* north latitude, and. theh returning 
■outh to 7* north latitude, through a country filled 
with stupendous mountains covered with snow, ex- 
tensire fbrests, and drenched with tropical tains- 
Can such a river, receiving, as it does, and must do, 
mighty streams on either hand, flow again north- 
wud to north latitude 14°, and to the eastward as 
for as «ast longitude 93°; a distance, upon the ge- 
neral bearings of its course, equal to S?00 geogra- 
phic (S1S7 British) miles; and then and there 
dwindle down to a stream such as the Bahr-d- Abiad 
is at Shilluk t the breadth of which, acc(tfdiDg to 
Browne, Is only such that the human features coiM 
not be distinguished, but the human voice could be 
heard, h^ a person on the opposite bank? This 
lH«adth cannot exceed a quarter of a mile. The 
idantityi ther^ore, of the Niger and the Bahr-el- 
Ahlad, is, fdr thii as well as for many other reasons 
too tedious to mention, altogether impossible. 
Swelled by the tropical rains, which make the dry- 
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bedded torrentB of the deserts of Africa become 
mil^ty streami, the Niger, with his accumulatiog, 
accumulated flood, would become a river of such 
force and magnitude, as would sweep all the culti- 
vated land of Nubia bare as the rocks which there 
compose the bed of the Nile— bear Egjpt and her 
dUies headlong into the Mediterrsneau Sea. and 
torer ftfipettaaUy, frith its waten, all ha land, 
fCrtSit and sterile, from Rosetta ** to the tower of 
Seyne." 
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CHAP. V. 

Counlrt/ south of the Elre^^High land ^Comeroom—An 
extinct Voloaao — Chariot pf the Goia—Old Qameroona — 
Jamoor and Sfdlemba rivera—Moohnda or Danger rt- 
ver-^G«boon rivtr—^NaiaiTeth, Liverpod, Brirtol, and 

■ Taamey rivert — Congo Hv^ — Rivers wett of the Riode 
Formoai^~Rio Lagos— Mary river— Country around ii 
--Rio Voka — Bootempra, AnaAra, and Asrinee rivert — 
Meewada river— Sierra Leone — Way t& explore .4/rica 
-^Ditlancee qf^aaes, how ascertained— Hore to command 
A/rica^Femando Po, a sure stronghold — Sispra Leone, 
a secondary place — A tettlenunt irUand t>f the greatest 
importance — Extent of country it would command — 
French settlement in Africa— Wish to extend their power 
tn that quarter^Rivers, their great use in the Tonid 
Zone— East coast (^f Africa, impotiantybr Commerce- 
Rivers Zambexi and Zebee— Island qf Socotort^SUua- 
tion of Africa — Slavery — TTte Have trade— Extent 
theretf— Slavery and superstition scourges ^ Africa- 
How to benefit Africa — Colonization — Advtmtage ^co- 
lonies — rfte chief ttrength of Britain— Eagerly coveted 
by France — Our efforts in Central Africa would cAvUise 
oB Nor&em jffrica — Must expect to meet di^cuUies — 
Peraevenmee xoiU ensure success. 

It is now time to turn our attention to the rivers 
south of the Elrei. But first the high laud of Ca- 
merooDS demands our attention. This part of the 
coast extends from the mouth of the Elrei to Ca- 
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meroons riwr, about 45 miles in a north north- 
west bearing. The ridge comes close to the sea; 
The nearest peak is a Tolcano, uid is higher than 
the Peak of Teneriffe. A third of its height is 
above the limits of regetation, and its top erery- 
morning covered with snote. ■ Considering the lati- 
tude aoneartbe equator, the height, before snow 
and ice could appear, must exceed 16,000 feet. 
Still farther inland, three other peaks are discerni- 
ble, each rising in height ; for, seen from the sea, 
the inost distant appears of the same hdgfat as the 
nearest. In the clear atmosphere of these lati- 
tudes, such mountains may be seen at a distance 
of 900 miles. The face of these hills does not 
front the Bight of Biafra, but fronts south south- 
east ; as the Tiew from old Cameroons river clearly 
estaUishea. It is therefore almost certain, that this 
is the termination of a mighty chain of mountains, 
^ich branch off from the mountains of the Moon. 
It would be contrary to all the knowledge we hare 
of other parts of the globe, to suppose the moun- 
tains inland were less high than those on the sea- 
coast. Such a chain must completely bar the pas- 
sage of any river from the northwards. This 
chain is distinctly indicated in the maps consbuct- 
ed from the accounts of Arabian geographers. The 
chain, no doubt, follows the course of the Bahr 
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Kallft ; «nA thus Aowb faov the Blrei wd t)ie 0}4> 
Gftlabar rirera may have t^ir course in elpn^ 
landsi a»d thdir springs amidst their hilU* U isls? 
pDists out the deflection of the Niger to the vetttj 
as it descends from the north* qnd approaches the 
we«tem extremity of these mountauiB. What we 
have noticed is a moiit extraordioaiT feature m 
African geography, not pwalleledj I believe, in pay 
Gfther part of this globe. 

There is tite strongest reason to believe, that thi^ 
high land which we have been considering is tfa^ 
'* Chariot of the Gods" of the ancients. According 
to Henno it was situated in a bay or gulf. The flame 
that issued from it at night, he says, extended to the 
stars, and by day the same tremendous ^pearsnce 
was maintuned. Hence that naTigator called it the 
Cbariotqf^Gods, It is clear, that it was beyond* 
and greatly beyond « Hesperus hif Horn," which 
Ptolemy places in 8° north latitude and 13^ east 
IfHigitude from Ferro. Whoever considers the latter 
author with attention, will readily see* that, in the 
place we are considering, he has placed his " Peo- 
nun Currus." There is no part on the coast of 
Attica which answers so accurately to the descrip- 
tion giren by Hanno, The mountain is an extinct 
volcano, but which, in the days of Hanno, might 
have been in full activity. Nothing ia more pro- 
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htbip. The Efgbtis of Benin v^nd Bi«fra must hAvo 
undergtme great cbaog^B siocp tiibt early period. 
The.p«lta nniBt be. greatly tt)(n:«««ecli if not, in 9 
gfaat:me«6Ufe, forpie^, djin^ tbe ^tace of S890 
jeo^: Tbe iilancl of F^nsndo Fo also ie evident- 
^ of volcvnic origin. But if; ii foreign to my par- 
pose tf> enter at leagth Into tbese subJeetB. 

Inimediately south of tbis ridge, ia S° IC, m 
OU CamerooDs river, about two miles broad. It 
is navigable upwards, for vetstU drawing 18 feet 
water. About 3° 2(y north latitude we have the 
great eBtuary of Old Cam»rt>on8, or Jamoor,. and 
Maleniba rivers. The extreme breadth ie 1 8 nilex. 
It copunuBicates with Old Cameroone by Bimbia 
and other creeks. At a short distance from the 
sea, is an island between tbe Jamoor and Malemha 
4Ters, on which the town of Cameroons is sitoat- 
ed. Tbe natives say, that all these three rivers 
come from one parent stream in the interior ; but 
of whose soun^ they are ignorant, as it was far 
distant. Southward* the coast rises into a table 
land, er^tremely beautiful, and very healthy. Pass- 
ing Cape Claro, in 1° 10' north latitude, we have 
Moohnda, or Danger River, a deep and powerfiil 
stream, navigable for vessels of any burden. Its 
entrance is narrow and dangerous ; but once enter- 
ed, it is quite safe- The islfuid of Corisco (lltunder)' 
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is in Us mouth. Its banks ^ound with the finest 
timber for ship-building and other purposes. For^ 
ty miles south, passing along a low swampj coast, 
(almost a moraBB,) in latitude 0° 8(y north, is the 
entrance of the Rio de Gaboon, SO miles broad, 
but inwards contracted t« 12 miles. 45 miles from 
the sea, the rirer divides into. two branches; tiie 
one streaching north-east in a defip streun, till> ac- 
cording to the natives, it comes from the Moobnda.' 
The other runs south-east, and about 60 miles up- 
wards is formed by several streams from the moun- 
tains. The sources of the Moohnda are said to be 
far into the interior, northward of east. South- 
ward of the Graboon, the land is low, and the navi- 
gation of the coast dangerous, bj reason of currmts 
in the sea. Northward of Cape Lopez, we have 
Nazareth River, which has a bar, with only IS 
feet water at its mouth. It is a large and deep 
river, and navigable in the interior. Such are' 
the accounts given by the natives. Southward, and 
round Cape Lopez, is Liverpool, Bristol, Tawney,' 
and Cape Lopez rivers, said to be considemble- 
streams, and, with the Nazareth River, to come 
from one river in Uie interior called Avoogo, whJdi, 
at a considerable dbtance from the coast, is said to 
fall over an immense precipice. The course, bow- 
ever, and sources of these rivers, are unknovn, ex- 
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cept that they come from the eastward. Towards 
the mountains of the Moon they, no doubt, hare 
^eir riee, where the land is greatly elevated. South- 
west- of that ridge, the maps constructed from the 
autfam'ities of the Arabs, represent several rivers. 
It is a foot, and one worth attending to, that from 
Old-'CameFOonB river induaive, the natives on the 
cotut- aie wholly unacquainted with Moors and 
And^s, which shews they have no communication 
with the northern interior countries ; a circumstance 
whic^ could not have haj^ned, had either the Ni- 
ger or the Gir flowed to the southward. 
' From -Cape Lopez to the mouth of the Congo, 
the land is' billy, and the shore in many places bold: 
-Few tivers of any magnitude enter the sea on this 
part of the coast. The mountains seem to run pa- 
rtdlcl with the coast. The mouth of the Congo ik 
ifl nearly 6" south' latitude. The voyage of Tuckey 
baa mad6 us accurately acquainted with this stream 
in Its lower course. Its magnitude has been great- 
ly exaggerated. At Fathomless Point, the true 
mouth of the river, it is only three miles broad. 
The depth, however, is about forty fathoms. High- 
er up, and approaching the cataracts and rapids, it 
Contracts to two miles, and even to one mile. These 
cataracts are numerous. The rapids continue for a 
considerable space, during which the river is fre- 
quently contracted to a very narrow channel. The 
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jidge3,-oti eiiberwle,rU9B^fp,b4re)BQdtaiR«ti. N«> 
vig^tioD is impcacUpa^l^ The course is froia N. E. 
Above the rapids and rocfe:^ it expand? to the tHreadth 
of t^ree apd foUr iivks> Ttiis is about £80 miles 
irom its mouth. At tbjs po|^( TucJeq^ ^^ forced 
to tvra hack>. Tfaye n&rigation upwards WttH said to 
be open. Ten days' yfnvnej above tlu^ a lai^a 
(branch comes' front the N. W. Tb» . grevA stream 
copies from the N. E. ; aqd, in^I i^'c^bUityi rite* 
on the S. E;. side of the ^jlpi^t^t iM? the Mopnt i* 
ahant iS" north lAtitnde, aq4 91" or itaT vast lottgi^ 
tude. AcccvdiAg' to the Portji^^BeK n^nr Qanoif 
bella ^ tbei junction of ^veral gr^ 9T«n, A 
bmt¥:h comes from the e^st, a^one n? lu-^eastbc 
Fo come? from the south; The Cofig? be^M tff 
rise in September. The flqod i; greatest in Decnn- 
ber. It begins Xp- rise at the catar^^ts o^ the. ^tsi 
Qf September. This rise laegins a qutnth befitre tlM 
raia^ coBunence in these parts. Tfai^ \9 a convin-r 
cing proof that its spurce is north of the equate* 
and ^outh of tliose hills which give Inrtb to the 
Nile, where the rains are^^ateist w Aqgiwt' From 
Noreniber to January the roiss are heaviest in the 
lower parts of the Coi^ga Comparatlrely spealf:^ 
tag, it m^ be said to pf in perpetual flood. The 
reason is obvious. Its <^ief sources lie in different 
hemispberesj with one br^^eh in the middle* he* 
tuif^n those extending e^twafd iiitp the iatorior* 
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Tbe conseqHciMG it, that th^ Coago reo$it«s sup- 
plies from the raios of both Zones. The eae be- 
gionibg to swdl it, before' the flood from the other 
oeasea. Then things are a complete proof that it 
b no part of the Niger. 'Dickej and hit compsa* 
ioDt were mrprised at the' vast volume of water ia 
ibt Conga, both abotv and bdow the caiaracts, 
compared to that which rolled over tben. They 
eonoetved the stmm found aibterrBoeous passages* 
from the number of tremsudous wbirlpools in ix, 
Proyart, iu his account of I<oiuigo, mentions some 
ctHious circumstaaceSf which wootd farour Tnokey'a 
supposition. All the rivets la Loango, be says* 
flow in an equal stream in the dry and the runy 
tfeesons. Tbeysnfl^r no diminution. However deep 
the natives dig, neither tufib nor stone Is found. A 
stitLtuui of compact argile confines the Waters td 
the interior of the -earth. In some places it is m-i 
terrapted, where the water undermines the swfioiv 
and often excavates large and deep abysses, whidr 
open spontaneously during the rains. The ihha-> 
bitants fly as far as posifale from these moving 
grounds. (Proyart, Flnkerton's Coll. to), xvi. p. 
SS6.) tioango is west of the cataracts of the Cm- 
go, and situate beyond the chain of hills which ran 
^ong its N. W. bank. Can the phflttomena men- 
tioned by Froyart, be occasioned by the subteN 
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raneous pftitages in the Coago^ as soppoied bf 
Xuckey ? 

If the Congo were the Niger, then the latter 
mist pass south* in the latitude of Benia, at the ut- 
most not mote than 900 miles east of the hi^ hmd 
of Cameroons : now a mighty chain of mouDtaimis 
from the coast seen to stretch two-thirds of this 
distance in that direction ; and aH the country in 
the intmor» we are infornied» is ezceedinglj moun* 
tainous. Hie rale* if I may use the expressitm, 
thioagh iriiich a river of sudi magnitude as the Nl' 
ger is, can flow, must be very broad. La^e streams 
wmild also join it from the west, as well as fmm the 
cast. Bearing this in mind, it ia [dain that if the 
Niger passed to ibe Congo, no space of sufficirat 
extent could remain between those mountains and 
the sea, to yield those immense rivers which enter 
the sea from Rio Lagos to Cape Lopez. The ut- 
most extent of the course of any of them could not 
exceed 200 miles. If the Niger contimied to flow 
to the Congo, after throwing off branches which 
form all the rivets in the Delta of Benin, and south- 
ward to .Cape Lopez, then, considering the eleva- 
tion which, in that case, the bed of the Niger be- 
hoved to have, their streams would have the nqudi- 
ty of torrents ; whereas, in all but the Old Calabai: 
and £lrei river, it is the reverse. 
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- Westward of the Rio de FormOsA, we bare Xh€ 
Uto Lagos river, which a br&nck from th^ Rio de 
Formosa joins at its mouth. The current is very- 
rapid during the flood; bearing down floating islands, 
and forcing vessels from their anchorage. When in 
the roads. The Chief stream comes from the north- 
ward, and above its junction with the branch of 
the Niger is said to be ten fathoms deep, and so 
broad, that when in the middle, the banks on either 
hand, though covered with lofty trees, can scarcelj 
lie discerned. This stream has difierent names, in 
difierent parts of its coarse. Seven days' journey 
N. £. of Ardrah, it passes mider the natue of Aze« 
woa. SiK days' journey N. £. ofYahndi, it passes 
S. E. under the name of Mory. Four days' journey 
northward of Yngwa, the Kontoorooa, one of its 
branches, is found flowing S.E. half a mile broad, and 
near its junction with the Kiriiala, which is a larger 
stream. ThislatterriTerisreadOyideDtifiedjasbeing 
that which travellers cross at twelve days' or eleven 
days' journey distant from Kong, in their route to 
Jinne. The united stream of the Kontoorooa and 
Kirhala flows S. E., and is undoubtedly the Lagos 
river, which flows through populous and powerful 
countries and states. 

The Mory, or Lagos river, has been mistaken by 
Robertson for the Niger ; and, accordingly, he con- 
fijunds th^ kiogdoms and states on each, as if these 
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were around or u^n the same river. Soko, in 
Ashantee, he has thus put down aa Se^, wbicb 
place is 400 miles from Soke. The Moiy rirer must 
be ef great laoffnitude. Descendiog from such stu- 
pendous mountainfi. ii must soon Increase a&i be- 
come a very large stream. Six or seven days* jour* 
mey north (rf Ardr^, travellers repcesent it a^ being 
six mil^s broad. l« length it saust. exceed £>00 
mileE. Vazious accouots state that, north of Daho- 
vaeyt is a very large lake from wluch several riverd 
issue. Robertson sajs it is 10 days' journey N. £. 
of Agombe, the capital of Dahomey. Bowditcb 
sayi it is situated in Hio, 10 days* journey north 
•f Dahomey; and Snelgiave and Barbot state that 
this ktfce lay between Gago and Dausaa (Di^o- 
ney) S70 mfles N. N. £. of Ardrah, a. distance 
aauch gieMer than either of the two former a«< 
tborides allow. There is little doubt, however, bufe 
it is the same lake that each authority has in view. 
Snelgrave and Barbot call it Guarde,. and estimate 
its length at 100, and its breadth at 50 leagues* 
In this, however, they may be deceived, from esti- 
saating the days* journey, the usual mode of calcu- 
lation* «t much more than it really is. There is 
little doubt, however, but that -it is of considerablo 
vze, and its true position seems to be aboat lOQ 
miles, ta the northward of east from Dahomey, 
Hhe countries to the west and northwest of Da* 
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homey are represented as very popuious, abonhdiig 
in provisions, and the people great traders. TfagmttA- 
hi, in particular, is a pDwerTol state, aiid its capit^i 
Yahndi, of considerable magnitude, and t great: 
emporium for trade. Still more to the noribwest, ami 
amongst the Kong bills, are other poTreiftil ^t&itis.' 
To the northward of the dbief range, according to 
Bowditch, is the kingdom of Modzee ; but, from 
other authorities, particnlarlj Park, we learn thai 
Jloozee is the capital of the great kingdom (ff Got-' 
to. It is a veiy commou practice toong negroes to 
place the capital for the kingdom and diie kingdom 
for the capital. Moosee lies in about 16* ^ ikoHh 
latitude, and Cf ^&' west longitude. 

The soil in the kingdom of Daboiriej ^ ixyidptH- 
isd of a deep, neb, reddish clay, intermixed WltK 
sand, and scarcely contaihiog a stoire the siz^ 6f aii 
egg throughout the whole country. Tbis aSElA'ds 9 
clear proof of its being low and level ; it is ver^ iex-r ■ 
(ile. The surrounding countri^ exhibit the siube 
features. 

Westward of the Rio Lagos is the Rio VoUa, * 
large, deep, and rapid itresmi which is ihCre&iedby 
the junction of the Laka at no great distance fiota. 
the sea. The sources of both rivers we readily re- 
cc^^e in th^ Adirri and Addifoosoo, which take 
their rise in the eastern parts of the mountains of 
Kong, which are here so elevated as to be qOTered 
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with snow, aod amongst which springs the chief 
bruich of the Niger. The Kirhala, and the Ba 
Nimma> also here take their rise. The mouth of 
of the l^io Volta, between the breakers, is a mile 
broad, and has three fathoms water ; sixty miles up- 
ward it is four fathoms deep. The stream flows 
through fertile and populous districts ; the natives 
hold it in great veneration. Teak trees abound on 
its banks. The climate is fine, and the country 
healthy. A branch from the Rio Lagos communi< 
cates with the Rio Volta, in many places only divid- 
ed by a sand-bank from the sea. All the natives on 
this part of the coast are industrious, and great 
traders. Mtaxj Arabic words are found miked with 
their languages ; several Arabian customs remain. 
About Fidah the country is fertile and delightful. 
The land rises gently from the sea, covered with 
lofty trees growing in regular order, as if planted 
by human bands. 

Beyond Cape Three Points is the Boosempra, the 
Ancobra, and Assinee rivers, the latter the largest* 
but all comparatively small streams. Westward, as 
far aa to the Meaurada, the rivers that enter the sea 
are mere torrents, a proof of the shortness of their 
course, and also that the river called " Zamma," aX- 
ready mentioned, must be a branch of the- Niger. 
The coast here is all bold and high. Inland, the 
cQUQtry is exceedingly mountainons, rising in height 
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and grandeur. Sierra Leone (hitherto supposed to 
be the chariot of the gods of the ancients,) seems to 
be tlie termination of the mightj chain which 
stretches north-east bj east, thrOiigh those parts of 
Africa ; and it is very curious, that this chain ap- 
pears to run exactly parallel to the grand chain of 
Mount Atlas. Perhaps it stretches across the Con- 
tinent to Egypt. 

* Whether the Congo is the Niger or not — ^vhetber 
the latter flows to the Egyptian Nile, and whether 
or not it terminates in a lake, swamps, or sands in 
the interior, still the Bights of Biafra and Benin, 
are the points from whence to set out to ascertain 
and determine this important point. A considerable 
portion of the Journey, we know from the best au-. 
tbority, can be travelled by a water conveyance. 
The whole distance cannot much exceed 300 miles, 
till the point would be determiiied. The nations 
and people on the route are comparatively peace- 
able, civilized, and friendly to Europeans. At old 
Calabar, different European languages are under- 
stood. The English language is spoken, and 
taught, and read, and written. They keep regular 
mercantile accounts in our language ; hence good 
guides could be procured. In any other route from 
the west, from the north, or from the. east, into the 
interior, the path is through dreadful barren deserts, 
countries wild and rugged* and men fierce and rud«. 
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pnd by religioti the most inreterate enemies to the 
Christian name. The distfmce also, hy any one of 
these routes, to be travelled before Uie poidts allud- 
od to could be decidedly determined, is about 2500 
miles. It is not difficult, therefo^, to determioe 
the route which should be chosen. 

Coomassie in the soutb> Mpurzook in the north, 
and Cobbg in the east of Africa, are points accu- 
rately ascertained. Timbuctoo, in the centre, is 
tolerably well known. It is satisfactory that, tak- 
ing the bearings, and calculating the distances on 
these by the most accurate scale, as alt these are 
givoi by authorities wholly unknown to, and un- 
connected with each other, the positions of places 
and rivers agree with a remarkable d^ee of accu- 
racy. In this manner the mop which accompanies 
this work was constructed. 

Agadez, according to Leo and Joannes Blear, is 
abont ] 60 leagues distant from Cano. This corre- 
^onds veiy nearly indeed with the position where it 
is placed according to the accounts obtained by Rit- 
chie and Bowditch. From Cashna to Zegzeg, ac* 
cording to Leo, is 150 mile^ which will fix the posi- 
tion of the latter place sbout 100 mites north-east 
by north of the Niger at the point wltere Sidi Ha- 
med crossed the great ridge. The mount^nous 
nature <^ Zegzeg, mentioned by Leo, is thus sup. 
ported by the testimony of Sidi Horned. From 
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CasbiGta, veitward to Gonjab, (Kong, or districts 
near it,) acoordibg to Sbereef Imhamined, is 97 
days* jouroej, wbicli, from the nttuTe of the coun- 
try passed through, and the route taken, will agree 
with sufficient accuracy with the poutioD of Kong, 
as placed by the information given to Bowditcfa, 
Frcnn Gonjahr or Kong, to the sea coast, through 
Tdiooab, is 46 days' jouiney according to Shereef 
Imbammed. This will be found to i^ee very 
nesHy with the aoconnts obtained by Bowditeh, 
Kasbba is Stated to be esst of Timbuctoo 690 miles, 
and west of Bornon 650 miles. {Beea^ JBmgfC.) 
Both these distances will be found to agree well 
with the position of K-ashnn^as obtained from Bow< 
ditdi and others. Park's guide. Amadou Fatou- 
ma, told him that from Sansandlng to Kashna was 
a journey of 60 days or tWo months. Much of 
thb journey was by water, and Consequently mOTO 
expeditious than by land. 

From Cobcabea in Darfur, by Wara In Dar Sa- 
l£y, to Bornou, according to Browne, was ajourT 
ney of 60 days. According to Ledyard, the difrr 
tance from Mourzook to Bornon, is 660 geogra- 
phical miles. According to Bnrkhardt it is £0 days' 
journey, (by others £2,) which, at an average of iS 
miles per day, is 650 miles. From Mourzook to 
Agadez, Qccwding to Ledyard, is 479 geographical 
miles : from other authorities it is 47 days' journey, 
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and 1? days' journej additional to KasfaBa. wfaich 
is nearlj south of Mourzook. From Tripoli to 
Tlmbuctoo, according to Ritchie, is a joumey of 
80 days. The two places are ISeo geographical 
Biiles distant from each other. This would give an 
average of I5i miles for each day's journey, which, 
being through an open country, exceeds considera- 
bly what can be made good in one day in the 
woody and mountunous districts. 

South of the Niger we will find the reckonings 
equally exact. From Coomassie to Yahndi is 34 
days* journey. This will place Yahndi in north la> 
titude 8° 88°, and 0° 55' east longitude. From 
Yahndi to Yaoora is 42 days' journey, and the same 
dbtance to the point where the Niger is crossed in 
the route to the city of Houasa. From Inta to 
Timhuctoo is 41 days' journey ; from Coomassie to 
Kong is 24 days' jouitiej, and thence to Jinne is 
42 days* journey, according to the accounts which 
Bowditch obtained from different authorities. From 
Elmina, on the. Gold Coast, toOenessy, on the ri- 
ver Ingaee, (evidently the Niger at Jinne or Lake 
Dibbie,) by a route through Buntakoo, Inta, Oalla, 
&c. is, according to Robertson,' (p. 180,) 60 days* 
journey. Calculating the day's journey at 10 geo- 
graphical miles made good south of the Niger, and 
13 miles, (12 to 13 is the number allowed by 
Brffome, p. 448,) upon an average, in the cultivate 
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countiies north of the Niger, the reader will per- 
ceive how oearijr differeat authorities, whotlj un- 
fwnnected with each other, are made to agree ; a 
proofed the general accuracy, aod also that the pro- 
per scale for estimating these days journey has 
been followed. 

To explore Central Africa to its deepest recess* 
es— 4o acquire the command and control orer the 
whole of its trade, we require only two great sta- 
tions : 6rst, an insular one near the grand estuary 
of the Niger ; second, as the rirer has several navi< 
gable estuaries, another station in the interior is 
necessary, either where the stream divides or 
unites, as may be found most eligible or most heal- 
thy. With these we command the whole trade of 
Nortbeni Africa, from the source of the Senegal to 
Darfur, and from Bomou to Benin. A third sta- 
tioo> at the Rio Lagos, would give us the command 
of the trade into the deepest recesses of the Kong 
mountains. If ships caoDot navigate to all these 
more distant parts, we know that boats, and ves- 
sels of a magnitude sufficient to render the convey- 
ance of goods cheap, expeditious, and easy, can and 
do. Steam-boats could navigate to the most dis- 
tant part»— to Balia, to Bomou, and Dar Saley. 
Ten, twelve, fifteen, or twenty days, would serve 
to reach Timbuctoo, and the most distant parts 
from our interior settlement. Steam would impel 
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them upwai^ ; the current would bring them down 
without any expense of fuel. Coals could te «ir- 
ried out cheap ; , wtiod can be had ' ih abundance. 
Who can Calculate the advaatages that would re- 
sult from siicb an intercourse ? 

The Island of Fernando Fo is the insular sta- 
tion which. nMure points out, I may say that she 
has planted, for Uiat important end. This island 
is about forty miles distant from the mouth of Ban- 
nee River — the same distance from the estuary of 
Cross and Elrei rirers — scarcely farther removed 
from Camerobns and Malemba rivers, and about 
SOO and 220 miles from the Moohnda and Rio de 
Gaboon, thus commanding the entrance of all thest 
rivers, if they proceed from the Niger, or whether 
they proceed from the Niger or not. 'Even if the 
Niger flowed to the Congo, after throwing off all 
the rivers mentioned— even though the Gir were a 
separate stream, and besides throwing off the rivers 
south of the high land of Cameroons, it continued 
its course to the Congo, then the value of Fernan- 
do Fo would by this be greatly enhanced ; because, 
besides an entrance into Northern Africa, we'shoold 
command an entrance into Southern Africa also, as 
the Congo is not navigable near its ijnouth l^ rea- 
son of cataracts. The Island of Fernando Po has 
been successively abandoned by the Dutch, Portu- 
guese, and Spaniards, and the title to it could thus 
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readily be ffi:quired. The land is very high, and 
tberefpre healthj. It is 36 miles loDg, and 15 
broad,- and could be made very productive. On 
each side it has fine and safe anchorage ; the inha- 
bitants are warlike, but their subjugation would be 
wx easy task. Prince's Island, Iio miles south- 
west, is a fine soil and climate, and might also be 
taken possession of, to prevent any other European 
nation from annoying us. St. Thomas's, under the 
^uator, is very unhealthy, and both it and Anna- 
boa is too distant from the coast to render them of 
q^cb importance as the former two. 

The reason why an insular situation is necessary 
is obvious *. it would be healthier than the low 
lai^ on the coast of the continent. It could be 
kept and protected by a naval power, at much less 
expense than a settlement on the coast of the main- 
land. It would prove a station which would equal- 
ly command every i^proach, while it would prove 
an impregnable bulwark in the bands of the Mis- 
tress of the Ocean, from whence our internal estab- 
lishment could always be supplied, and to which it 
could look for succour and efiiectual assistance in 
case of any emergency. 

Fernando Po is, of all places, the best, and, it may 
be added, the only proper station on the African. 
coast, for our cruizera to watch and cut up the 
sU^e trade, which u^ aad wjole it continues, will 
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alwajrs be, ^eatest on the coast opposite. Our na- 
val officers kooip, and are well convinced of tbiB. 
Sierra Leone is. near I^OO miles from this island/ 
and from the prevailing winds, vessels from the' 
Bi|^ts of Benin and Biafra, where the greatesf 
number of captures are made, are farced to beat all 
the waj to Sierra Leone, which renders the passage 
exceedingly tedious. As the vessels now em- 
ployed in the slave trade are small, and built 
to sail fast, that they may elude our cioiizers, and 
being thus exceedingly crowded, the length of the 
passage to Sierra Leone proves fatal to many of the 
slaves. Sierra Leone is also the most unhealthy 
spot on the whole western coast of Africa, and, 
from its situation, must remun so. It is a grave 
for Europeans ; and whoever turns his eye to the 
map, will readily perceive that It is t^e worst cho- 
sen station on all the coast of Africa for an exten- 
sive political or commercial establishment. From 
the nature of the country behind this settlement, 
it is obvious it can have no communication with 
the interior but by land carriage, and this, from 
the mountainous nature of the country, is almost 
impracticable. It has nothing in it or about it that 
ever can give it an ascendancy in Africa, and an 
establishment on the Niger and Fernando Po would 
soon shew its insignificance. 
But, while possessioD of Ferntuido Po would, in 
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4iaie of war^ cnapletel^ wmmand all the grand out- 
let of Central Africa, and place whatever European 
settlements were therein planted, completely at the 
mercy of Great Britain, still the posseseion of that 
island alone, would neither gire us the monoply of 
the trade to those parts, nor prevent other -Euro- 
pean nations from sharing in that trade with us in 
time of peace. A commanding station, however, 
inland on any spot which could controul the united 
stream, would ^re to this nation the complete 
monopoly and every advantage. Without this, Fer- 
uBodo Po would only become valuable to Great 
Britain when war occurred betwixt her and any 
European power which had settlements in the in- 
terior. Without such a controuling settlement also, 
. ia the interior, the trade from Great Britain to 
those Central parts of Africa, laid open by these ri- 
val, had much better, as more convenient and less 
expensive, be carried on direct from any ' port in 
Great Britain, to Timbuctoo, &c. (should the Ni- 
ger prove navigable for ships) than to have the 
goods landed, and afterwards reshipped at Fernan- 
do Po. This island may be of great useas a depot, 
till the point for forming a settliement in the inte- 
rior is finally pitched upon, wd rendered secure 
agEunst any attack. In choosing the portion for 
this settlement, care must be taken not only to take 
into consideration the security and advantage for 

• N 
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the present moment, but those great Bdrantages 
and important results which may be furly afftici- 
pated for the future. 

Granting that the navigation of t^e Niger was 
interrupted at Boussa, by reason of rapids or roclcs 
rising amidst the stream ; still, we know that the 
river can be navigated in safety from Boussa up- 
wards, and from Boussa downwards. Tlterefore, 
on this commanding spot, let the British standard 
be fiitnly planted, and no power on Africa couM 
tear it up. A trifling land carriage would then g^ve 
this nation nearly all the advantages of an opoi 
navigation, and by such a natural barrier, place the 
Niger completely under her controul. Firmly 
planted in Central Africa, the British flag would 
become the rallying point for all that is honourable^ 
useful, beneficial, just, and good. Under the mighty 
shade thereof, the nations would seek security, 
comfort, and repose. Allies Great Britain would 
find in abundance. They would flock to her settle- 
ment, if it had the power and the means to pro- 
tect tbem. The resources of Africa, and the ener* 
gies of Africa, under a wise and vigorous policy, 
may be made to subdue and controul Africa. Let 
Britain only fonn sudi a settlement, and give it 
that countenance, support, and protection, which 
the wisdom and energy of British Councils can 
give, and which the power and resources of the Bri- 
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tid empire can so well mantain, and Central Afri- 
ca to future ages will remain a grateful and obe- 
dient dependencj of this empire. The Utter will 
become the centre of all the wealth, and the focus 
of all the ioduatiy of the former. Then the Ni- 
ger, like the GoDges, would acknowledge Great 
Britain as its protector — our King as its Lord. 

The extent of countrj and population whose 
improvements, labours, and wants would be depen- 
dent upon, and stimulated to exertions by, a settle- 
ment on the Niger, is prodigious, and all t<^ther 
unequalled. The extent compromises a counttj of 
nearly 40° of longitude, from W. to E., and through 
the i^ater part of this extent of 20° latitude, from 
N. to S., a space almost equal to Europe. Where 
the confluence of the Gir, or the Bahr Kulla with 
the Niger takes place, is the spot to erect the Ca- 
pital of our great African establuhments. A^dty 
built there, under the protecting wings of Great 
Britaiu, and extended, enriched, and embdlisfaed 
by the industry, skill, and spirit of her sons, would ^ 
ere long become the capital of Africa. Fifty mil- 
lions of people, yea, even a greater number, would 
be dependent on it. ' 

Whoever turns his eyes to the map, must at one 
glance perceive that this is a kingdom— a colony-— 
8 trade in which no foreign power whatever could 
come into competition with us, or endanger its sta- 
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bility and prosperity. InnirmouDtabk barriers op- 
pose on every side. On tbe north and on the east 
deserts intervene, across which all attempts at mer- 
cantile competition must be fruitless, and where no 
hcstile armies in any force can find their way. Froqi 
the west, south-vest, and south-east, impenetrable 
mountains (for I may say these are so for any pur- 
poses of trade or attempt at invasion) arise, insu- 
perable barriers. By the majestic stream of the 
Niger an entrance can only be obtained. The Mis- 
' tress of the Ocean may place a baiTier there, vhicfa 
' she, and she only, can shut and open at her plea- 
sure. ~ The rival which can approach nearest, must 
do so by means of the Senegal. But this stream 
ceases to be navigable above Galam. Thence to 
theNiger is nearly SOO miles, across such moun- 
tains, and through such forests, as may be consider- 
ed impassable for any army of strength, or for any 
mercantile speculation which could alarm or shake 
the prosperity of the settlements eastwud on the 
Niger. 

The French nation have long looked towards 
Africa witii an anxious and a longing e3re, in order 
to repair the losses which revolution and war have 
-occasioned in their colonial establishments. France 
is making eveiy effort to exfdore and collect infor- 
mation concerning the interior parts of the northern 
division of that Continent. She is already estah- 
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luhedoDthe Senegal, and commands that river; 
and if the supineness and carelessness of Great Bri- 
tarn allow that powerful, enterprising, and ambi- 
tious rival to step before us and fix herself secure- 
ly on the lower Niger, then it is evident, that with 
such a settlement in addition to her command of 
the Senegal, France will command all Northern 
Africa. The consequences cannot fail to be fatal 
to the best interests of this country, and by means 
aurer than even by war or conquest, tend ultimately 
to bring rain on our best Tropical Colonial establish- 
ments. She will then meet this country with a 
decided superiority in every market, not only with 
all colonial productions at present known, but also 
with others peculiar to Africa, and as yet, little 
known in Europe. 

The rivers are the roads in the Torrid Zone. 
Mature seems to have intended these as the great 
help in introducing agriculture and commerce. 
Wherever the continents are most extensive, there 
we find the most magnificent rivers flowing throiigh 
them, opening up a communication from side to 
side. What is still more remarkable, and becomes 
of great utility, is, that these mighty currents flow 
against the prevailing winds, thus rendering the 
navigation easy, which would otherwise be extreme- 
ly tedious and difficult. This is the case with the 
great Maranon and Qronoco in South America. 
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The prevailing trade winds blow right up their 
gti'eams. This is the case with the Niger, aod ift 
a more particular manner during the time it is in 
flood. For ten months in the year, but m«e parti- 
cularly from May till November, the prerailing 
wind in the Bights of Benin and Biafra is from 
south-west, thus browing right up all the outlets of 
the Niger. January and February are the months 
during which the Hanoattan wind blows, a diy 
wind coming from the north-east, and from (be 
great deserts south of the Mediterranean. In the 
Congo, Tuckey found the breeze generally blowing 
Up the stream. It is needless to point out, at 
length, the advantages which may be derived from 
this wise regulation in the natural world. The 
meanest capacity may comprehend these. 

But it is not the west coasts and interior of Nor- 
thern Africa only that afford eligible situations fat 
settlements, and a wide field for profitable com- 
merce. The east coasts afford 'ample range for 
both. From the Cape of Good Hope, but more 
particularly irom Caffraria to Cosseir on the Red 
Sea, there are rich and ample fields. These were 
the mines of wealth for the ancient world, and from 
whence the Phenidans, Tyre and Zidon drew ^eir 
golden stores. By political events, cut off for ages 
from the civilized portions of the eartb, these coun- 
tries have become sunk in ignorance aiid barbarity. 
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and their capabilities remain neglected and un- 
known. But the material^' remain. And could 
Tyic and Zidon— ^^ities on the Mediterranean in 
the earliest periods of history, while knowledge was 
limited to what it is now—do what Great Britain 
cannot ? Certainly not. We have more than they 
er^ had within our power. Immense rivers flow 
on the east coast of Airica. The Zambezi, or, as 
it is called at its mouth, Quilimanca, enters the sea 
in about 18° south latitude, and by five different 
mouths, forming so many Deltas. Far into the in* 
terior, and before it divides into branches, it is, a 
league broad. It inundates the country in April, a 
proof that its sources are towards the Southern 
Tropic, The country up this river, and its tribu- 
tary streams, is very rich in metals and minerals, as 
it is also towards the south about Sofala, so famous 
for its gold mines. Northwards are other impprt- 
ant rivers, particularly the Zebee. But the grand 
station in these parts is the Island of Socotora, to 
the east of Cape Guardafui. In the hands of a na- 
,val power, such as Great Britain, this shuts up the 
Red Sea most completely, and gives us the com- 
mand of Western Arabia, and all the inlets i^to 
Abyssinia and Nubia. The coasts of Africa o|^po- 
site, are the lands so famed in ancient times for 
myrih and incense. It brings us into immediate 
contact with, and in fact enables us to command. 
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the fertile kingdom of Aden on the Arabian coast; 
so famous for its spicefti Possession of this island 
would enable ua to shut and open the Red Seti at 
our pleasure, in all the trade irom the East Indies, 
or indeed from any part. A small exertion might 
get from the Turks Massouah, and Suakim, and 
Cosseir, ports on the west coast of the Red Sea. 
These places are of no use to them, but would be 
most valuable to us. 

Unfold the map of tlie world. We command the 
Gai^s— fortified at Bombay, the Indus is our own. 
Possessed of the islands in the mouth of the Persian 
Ckilf,.we command the outlets of Persia, and the 
mouths of the Euf^ntted, find consequentlv o£ coun< 
tries the cradle of the human race. We command 
at the Cape of Good Hope ; Gibraltar and Malta 
belonging to us, we controul the Mediterranean. 
Let us plant the British standard on the laUnd of 
Socotora— upon the Island of Fernando Po — aod 
inland upon the banks of the Niger, and thm we 
may say Asia and Afnea — ^for all their productions 
and all their wants — are under oar controul. It is 
in our power. Notbiug can prevent us. A tenth 
part of the sum which our merdiants and manufac- 
-turers have lost in overstocking old maikets, would 
have been sufficient to fix us securely in Afiica, 
and to have developed completely all the mercao- 
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tile stores which she possesses, and the improve- 
ments of which she is susceptible. 

To benefit Africa, and make Africa a benefit to 
Europe, we must know and consider the evils she 
suffers, and the wrongs she infiicts on herself. In 
every part of Africa her population, whether Moors, 
Arabs, Negroes, or the mixed race descended from 
these, is divided into innumerable petty states, who 
are engaged in constant quarrels and warfare wUh 
each other. Wherever we find more powerful states 
in Africa, there the ignorant sovereign rules over 
his trembling subjects by the terrors of superstition 
and the sword. Life, liberty, and property, are 
consequently every where insecure. Slaveiy eidsts 
universally, and the slave trade is prevalent every 
irtiere. The elements of human society are dread- 
fuUy disjointed. Nevertheless, ibe nations in cen- 
tral Africa, I mean its northern part, are not s^ 
vages. They are barbarians, and some less rude 
than others. Every where we find them collected 
into cities, cultivating the land, and carrying on 
commerce, which, though rude when compared to 
civilized nations^ yet clearly distinguishes their con* 
dition from that of the savage state. Here, the fiery 
zeal and hard yoke of the Arab has done som6 
good. Wherever their influence extended, canni- 
btdism and human sacrifices, so prevalent on the 
coasts of Guinea, and countries bordering on it. 
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were abolished. The days, howerer, of Aiabisn 
grandeur and greatness are fled. Ilieir power in 
Afiica is decaying fast. The governmeats on the 
southern boundaries of the Zahaara* and in the 
north-east parts of Sudan, exhibit the strangest 
compcHind of arrogance and weakness, pride and 
imbecility) despotism and ignorance, barbarity and 
folly, that are to be met with on the face of tlMt 
earth. 

Yet the materials for a better order of things 
exist both amongst them and the Negro population. 
Tlie power that could curb the lawlessness of the 
one, and enlighten the ignorance of the other, 
wotild soon make them useful. Were it not that 
the power of the Arabs is so much decayed in 
better countries, the population of Africa to tiie 
Gold Coast had at this day acknowledged Mecca 
as their temple, and Mahomet as the pn^het of 
God. Decayed as their power is. still they are 
more than a match for the timid and indolent Ne- 
gro, whose lands are invaded and plundered by 
these marauding bands. The Mahommeduk reli- 
gion teaches its votaries that it is a deed meriting 
paradise to convert, by any means, an infidel to the 
true futh. To accomplish this, the Negro is loaded 
with chains. Enthusiasm and interest goad on the 
Arab and Moor. Large caravans seek Sudan from 
every quarter, and barter the commonest merchandize 
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far moi. Into Moroccoi the Batbary States almg 
tb« Meditenanean, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, aanss 
the Bed Sea into Aiabia and other countries, from 
60,000 to 70,000 slaves are carried annually. Since 
the abolition of Christian slaveiy in the Barbery 
States, this traffic in Negro slaves is greatly increas- 
ed* The miseries the slaves endure marching 
across the deserts* sinks the middle passage of the 
European slave trade into insignificance. 

There is no efficient way to arrest the progress 
of this deep-rooted evil, but to teach the N^;xoes 
useful knowledge, and the arts of civilized life. 
Left to themselves, the Negroes will never effectually 
accomplish this. It must be done by a mighty 
power, who will take them under its protection-— 
a power sufficiently bold, enlightened and just, 
to burst asunder the chains of that grovelling su- 
perstition, which enthrals and debases their minds, 
and that, with the voice of authority, can unite 
the present jarring elements which exist in Africa, 
and direct them to honourable and useful pursuits. 
A small portion of European knowledge and spirit 
would be sufficient to rouse the Negro to assert his 
independence, and drive back, with shame and dis- 
grace, any force which either the Moors or the 
Arabs could send agtuost him. Till this is done— 
till the native princes are taught that they may be 
rich without selling m^^>and till Africa is shown. 
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th&t it is in the labour and industry of her popula- 
tion, and in the cultiration of her soil, that true 
vealth consists— «nd till that population see a pow- 
er which can protect them firom such degrading 
bondage, there can be no security for liberty or pro- 
perty in Africa ; and, consequently, no wish or hope 
for improvement amongst her population. Slave- 
ry, and a slave trade, existed in all their virulence 
many centuries before Europeans had any know- 
ledge of Western and of Southern Africa. Were 
the European abolition rendered ever so effectual— 
were all the traffic with the other places previously 
enumerated completely aboli^ed, still this would 
scarcely diy up one tear that flows to swell the tide 
T)f African miserjr. Millions are still slaves— dares 
to slaves in Africa. It is in Africa, therefore, that 
this evil must be rooted out — by African hands and 
African exertions chiefly that it can be destroyed. 
It is a waste of time and a waste of means, an ag* 
gravation of the disorder, to keep lopping off the 
smaller branches of a malignant, a vigorous and re- 
productive plant, while the root and stem remain 
uninjured, carefully supplied with nourishment, and 
'b^ond our reach. Half the sums we have expend- 
ed in this manner, would hare planted us firmly in 
Interior Africa, and rooted up slavery for erer. 
Only teach them and shew them that we will gire 
them more for their produce than for the hand that 
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rears it, and the work ia done. Alt other methods 
and means will prove ineffectual. 

It is the policy of the Moors and Arabs to keep 
Christians, in any numbers, from penetrating into 
the interior of Africa. Fanaticism and interest 
.make them oppose all such attempts. This Jea- 
lousy is heightened by superstitious fears ; for there 
runs a tradition amongst all the Mahommedans in 
Africa, that the Christians are one day to wrest 
.the country from them. 'Die Negro States on the 
south of Africa act with similar policy, and for si- 
milar reasons. They do every thing they can to 
hinder Europeans from having communication with 
the nations in the interior. They want a monopoly 
Of every trade carried on with the interior ; and all 
these people are convinced, that if ever Europe- 
anscan find their way into the interior, their mo- 
nopoly, and all their power and influence, are gone. 
-It is evident^ therefore, that till all these barriers 
which stand in the "way of African improvement are 
broken down and destroyed, no great progress will 
. ever be made in civilizing Africa, or of rendering that 
.continent serviceable to her inhabitants, or to the 
Test of the world. Protection and conquest, perma- 
nent and commanding, can only accomplish the ob- 
ject; Not that conquest, which, springing from un- 
. principled ambition, overruns to destroy, but that 
conquest which subdues and controls to restrain evil. 
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and establishes what is good. This once civilised 
a part of Africa — ^this only can accomplish such a 
woik again. 

While the first and detenuined effort miut be 
made to put doira eveiy fureign slave ttade witit. 
or in the interior of Africa, it may be a question, 
how far it would be politic and safe to intermeddle 
with the internal slavery there existing, except to 
ameliorate it. This, as in Russia, exbts to an en- 
ormous extent. The number of slaves in Africa is 
about three-fourths of her population. But we 
must not grasp at too much at first. We must get 
their chiefs to go along with us at the outset. 
This, it is possible, we might not effect with that 
cordiality which is necessary, should we require all 
their slaves to be made free at once. In Africa there 
is no such a thing as a freeman hiring himself to 
labour ; it is tdl done by slaves ; consequently, with- 
out them no labour could be carried on. Also, we 
must create the labour in which freemen could be 
employed. With the present internal establish- 
ments, therefore, it might be prudent not to inter- 
fere fiirther than to see strict justice maintained to 
all in their relative situations, till time prepared 
their minds for the change, and till a general sys- 
tem of industry, and influx of wealth from labour, 
enabled the freemen and their chiefs to emancipate 
their slaves, without reducing themselves to beg- 
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gory and want : Iq short, till the one could procure 
labour to earn his subsistence, and the other free 
labourers to keep up his former rank and indepen- 
dence. But vrhile we did not interfere too rashljr 
in these internal regulations, so as to bring unne- 
cessary difficulties on our hands, and which might 
blast our future prospects, still it must never be 
forgotten, that do time and no opportunity onght 
to be lost in making freedom universal in Africa ; 
and every exertion must be made, in every way 
and at all times, by precept and by example, to 
prepare the minds of the one part of the population 
in Africa to give, and the other to receive It. We 
must instruct this to be done; and, above all, we 
must counsel and direct all external traffic in slaves 
to cease. With that there can and must be no com- 
promise, if we wish to benefit Africa. But let these 
instructions and commands be issued and carried 
into effect in the spirit of moderation, conciliation, 
and peace — ^by that spirit which, placing ourselves 
in the situation of our neighbour, would do as it 
wishes to be done by; and with this, our object can- 
not fail, in time, of complete success. We must be 
the sole arbiter and director in this part of Africa; 
and therefore our intentions must be honest, our 
actions just, and our sentence irrevocable. 

In establishing such a colony in Africa, we must 
not, as in the case of America and New Holland, 
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^o with a few unarmed settlers, as aoudfft a few 
straggling savages. We must go Wkh a force that 
-will commukd respect and obedience and be able 
to rraent and punish every agression made* or 
insult offered. A force less than the garrison (^ 
.Gibraltar would command all the interior of North- 
em Africa ; and a few Congreve rockets would serve 
to disperse and reduce the most numerous armies 
that the most powerful sovereigns in these parts 
could arm against us. Buropeans, indeed, could 
.not undergo in these climates the same fatigues as 
the natives ; but the superiority of the former in 
ioiowledge and skill would compensate for the mere 
physical superiority of the latter. The opinion uni- 
versally entertained of European superiority, would, 
.of itself, judiciously applied, half conquer Africa. 
Besides, we cpuld levy and organize a force, to any 
extent judged prudent, amongst these natives, to 
aid in the control and command of the country. 
We have done this in India, and why cannot we do 
it in Africa? Nay, we might make India subdue 
Northern Africa ; — the Ganges the mighty engine 
which would give us the command of the Niger. 
From the banks of the former we could obtain a vo- 
luntary force, which would enable us to dictate to 
the latter. By these means we should make India 
the means of preparing for us an empire of equal 
hnportance to replace her strength, when that, in 
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course' of pditical dianges, is withdrawn from our 
allsgtuice. Ooce estabKabed on the Niger, tiie 
work ig done. The r^ourceB and energies (rf Africa 
would complete the ©Inject. Thereate manyof the 
peo]>Ie* both . Moors, An^, and Negroes, who, 
though they could not be made agriculturists, fol- 
lowers erf commerce and mimufachires, would yet 
make good soldioB; aid, commiinded by European 
officers, would, with a small proportion of European 
troops, be equal to every puipose. The preserra- 
tlon.of the bealth of European troops in warm cli- 
Utttes, u now better understood than formerlyi and 
in the mterior of Africa there are mimerous healthy 
aituatums. ' . 

There is but one opinion amongst all those who 
are, or who have had an opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with Africa, her population, and present 
institutions, namely, that colonization, fixed and 
■table, can only render her any pennanent benefit^ 
The mere abolition of the aEternal slave trade, they 
all ,agree, wiU do little or nothing for the welfare of 
Africa. Governor Ludlam, than whom no person 
better understood the African character, or inter- 
ests of Africa, goes even a step farther. •* To abol- 
ish the slave trade," says he, « is not to abolish the 
violent passions which now find vent in that parti- 
cular direction. Were it to cease, the miseiy of 
Africa would arise from other causes; but it does 
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not follow that Africa would be leti miseriiblfr r 8(i« 
might even be less miserable, and yet lie sftT«ge and 
iincmlized. The abolition of,Uie external slave 
trade does not actually set us forward one step iA 
dur course to civUiee or benefit Africa. Kay," says 
be, " where they have been in some moaintre im^n)T>> 
ed> I rather think they w4ll ^nk back into tbdr 
former state, which is still 'tAie state of the natives 
two or three hundred mites inland (ftom Sterra 
licone.) In the next |^ce, the adnfnistratioa' of 
every African government must becone eaEtremdy 
severe, if not extremely bloody. When la effec- 
tual a panishment ai slavery is dene sway, winch 
yet, as it sheds no blood, is readily exeoiicd on 
pcftty critninala, and in doubtflil case^' severe pun- 
iAmentf^ and more terrible examples, must be in- 
troduced. Every ancient institution, the pow«t of 
tvery hereditaiy chief, must now be sustained by 
Uiood Instead of slavery. While the pnnishnoit 
of ttiany.snudl crimes has, by means of the extemal 
slave trade, been raised into slavery, it is not lest 
true, that the punishment of some great ones has 
been sunk into it. The abolition, therefore!, will 
be of little benefit to Africa, unless plans ftA its iu- 
provement and milization be vigorously acted upon. 
That civilization will follow conquest, I readily al- 
low ;" and, adds be, " there will be no question tkat 
the French will diligently endeavour to extend thefa- 
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iofiOMce is Af^ln 1^ ikU pMfelbld mekng, and As d«- 
llgtftkly Andeiroiff td drttc us oat of it." {Litter 
Zaek. Macaufy, E»q. Sierra JjtotUy April \% 
itfor) 

with t4ie vest ooMt. Every pairing dsy has ittrtA 
to flmtrm hh (^iitiofiS) fGtnviA from aotuil Dbs«k 
vstaon. tet U6 attMd to ^« obserratloni sad c^ 
bions of AAO^er intelligeat obMry«r, eiAde In BasU 
CM AfriM, tttttuely Bufkh&r^ PAge 844, he i^rs» 
«* W«r8 ttll tiM tmtlett to SudAii dMod to ^a fiavc 
trade, ftnd tbe cAi^vaus whleh ctatf on the tradic 
with Barb&tT-, Egypt, and Arftbia* pKnreated froin 
procurittg ferthei- supplies, still tXMtrf would iihi- 
t%r^I;^ ptevftll in Suddti itself} for (U loog U tlieM 
eoantt^es are possessed hf Mutaolniins, whose i«H> 
gloa indocea them to make Wdr apoa th« tdolaiUMift 
Kegroes. whose domestic w&Qts reciuire d constui 
supply of servftuts and shepherds, and who, coiut' 
dermg slat^et as a medium of e:<cliange In lieu, of 
mouey, are as eager to obtain them as other no- 
tious frould be to explore thb Afrieafl mines, sla<- 
very mait dontimie i6 exist in the heart of Africa \ 
ftor can it (!ease, until the Neg^roes shall become 
possessed of the means of repelling the attadcs, and 
resisting the oppression of their Mnssulmen neigh* 
hours. It -is not from foreign naCbns that the 
Blacks Can obtain deliverance; this great work 
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must be effected by tbemselves, add caa 1>e the ra^ 
stilt only of successful resistance. The Eutt^eatf 
governments who have settlements on the coasts of 
Africa, may contribute to it by commerce^ and by 
the introduction among the Negroes of arts and in- 
dustry, which must ultimately lead them to a biv 
peridrity over the Mussulmans in war. Europe) 
Uierefore, will hare done but little for the Blacks, 
if the abolition of the Atlantic slave trade, which is 
trifling when compared with the slayery of the In- 
terior, is not' followed up by some wise and grand 
plan, tending to the civilization of the continent." :^ 
Colonization, permuient and powerful, is this 
" wise and grand plan." Established in the heart 
of Africa, ,Great Britain would be the arbiter of 
Africa. . Her precept, and example, and assistance, 
would -serve to teach and enable every Negro po- 
tentate to repel all foreign agression, and the be- 
neficial tendency of employing their present slave 
population in cultivating their own kingdoms. This 
would procure them wealth. Wealth would induce 
them to seek security, and enable them to obtain 
the means of protecting themselves from extpr? 
nal injury; ot, where they could not of them- 
selves accomplish this object, bring them to place 
themselves - under the wings of the power which 
could do 80. On this grand and wise principle, co- 
lonization and- cultivation were the first settlements 
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of 'the Portuguese established in Africa. .ThebC' 
deficial results sood became most extensive and ap-- 
parent, even after the attention of that power was 
unfortunately withdrawn to another quarter of the 
world. The numbetj and extent, and prosperity* of 
their settlements in Africa are well known. Unfor- 
tunately, howerer^for Portugal, and still more unfor- 
tunately for Africa, the spirit, strength, and influence 
of Portugal, received a check in Europe, and the 
discovery of, and desire for cultivating America at- 
tracted her attention, withdrew her affections and 
care, from these settlements in Afcic» ; and not only 
so, but by a most erroneous policy, and barbarous 
system, induced her to withdraw the strength of 
Africa to cultivate the fields of America. In this 
manner her extensive colonies in the former were 
lost, or became only points for carrying on the slav^ 
trade ; and all the good she bad done, and might 
have done to Africa and to herself, was lost and 
disregarded. What she might have done, and what 
every European power has so long neglected,- it is 
now.in our power, under more favourable circum- 
stances, to set about and accomplish. 
: There is,.and can be but one o|nnion about thepo- 
hcy of extending our connections political and com- 
mercial with Africa. In the manner pomted out, 
these can only be permanently and beneficially ex- 
tended. It must cost some expense, but the result 
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will repay it. It it to twr polgnwl tyi^m that 
Great Britain in iodabted for kevgreataeutwl km 
ffiory. It i> tbeao pvmmoas whicb mottled bw 
ta reitst and beat dowv benwth hVf fwt, tb« world 
uDit«d i^Dit her. It in faer coloniiU tradci tkfU 
givM her tailon, acquaioted vitb «v«r7 09Ht, uid 
inurad to ercrj clinj^tQ. The whole trad« of North- 
ern Aftics would angment more than oth&t the 
munber of theBs moat useful aulyeets. Nor b it 
merely the number employed in that trade whkdi 
Buch an intercourie would give her. The oommaBd 
of AfHcan produce would give her the trade to 
other quarters of the world, and by so much more* 
add to the numbers of her seamen. These would 
man her fleets with determined hands on evwy 
emergency. On these things depend the prepoa* 
derance of Britain in the eouaoils end affurs of 
^rope. If neglected, that preponderance is gone* 
and our existence, as a nation, is mdaagered. Our 
fbrmidable rival France, understands this welt. She 
has learned it by experience. Had the oouna^ls of 
Talleyrand been followed hy her Goverament, the 
fatal disasters which beffel France had never hap* 
pened, nor the glory and power of Brttahi been so 
raised and extended. To procure and rear i^i co- 
lonies, was at all times the earnest recommead*- 
tion to his countrymen, of Uiis crafty but wise po- 
litician. He placed Britain before their eyes as a 
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moil BtrikiBg example of what aucb poesessions did 
do, ud could ea^ile her to pecf(HiB. 

iniiii valuable punidilet^Wulten during tbeFieiich 
Conwlatp, fior the purpoee iQentioned, be sayt of 
Brituji. ** Ho* aavj aod her comioerce are at pre- 
aemi all her trust. Fiance maj add Italy and Ger- 
many to ber domlnionB with less dettimeBt to Bri- 
tain than will follow the acquisition of a navy, and 
the extenfflon of her trade. Whatever gives colo- 
nies to France, supplies lier with ships, sailors, 
manufactures, and hu^pahdmen. Victories by land 
can only give her mutinous subjects ; who, instead 
of augmenting the national force by their riches or 
numbers, contribute only to disperse and enfeeUe 
that force ; but the growth of colonies supplies her 
with zealous dtizeos, and the inczeaie of real 
wealth, and increase of effective numbers, is the cer> 
tun consequence." 

** What would Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
France, combining their strength, do against Eng- 
l«Dd'? They might assemble in millionE on tha 
ataores of the Channel, but there would be the li< 
. auts of their enmity. Without ships to carry them 
over* wilbout experienced mariiurs to narigato 
these ^ps, Britun would only deride the pompous 
preparation. The moment we leave the shor^ her 
fleets are ready to pounce upon us, to diepeiae and 
destroy onr ineffectual armamnita. There lies ber 
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security ; in ber insular situaticm and ha bbvj cm- 
sist her impregnable defence. Her navyis^ineTo^ 
respect, the offquing of ber trade. To rob btx of 
that, therefore, is to beat down ha- but wall,', aad A> 
^U vp her last moat. To gain it to ourselves,' is'to 
enable us to take advantage of her deserted, and 
defenceless borders, and to complete the humiliation 
of our only.remuning competitor." These aregreat 
and serious truths, which every British statesman, 
and indeed every Briton should en^vve on their 
memories. France will always consider us as bo- 
competitor ; and she will, accordingly, pursue the 
plans which can only render ber successful against 
our independence and prosperity. This, Britain 
ought carefully to remember. 

The change contemplated in Africa could not be 
wrought in a day. But were we once firmly es- 
tablished, in 8 commanding attitude, on the Niger, 
and an end put to the two great scourges of Africa, 
superstititHi and an external stave trade, the pro- 
gress of improvement would be rapid, and the ad- 
vantages great. Commanding the Niger, none cottld 
interfere with as. The Arab and the Moorwoidd 
no longer be tempted, by gain from traffic, to brave 
ilat dangers of the' great Zahaara ; tmd, if from am- 
bitioD or love of plunder they did so, then meeting a 
foe which could effectually oppose them, tfaey -would 
not venture to repeat their incursions and attacks. 
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Tkus cut off (Ttm the means of obtuning il&ves 
ficom the interior of Africa to labour for theni, as 
they are oow debarred fhun ensla^ng Cfaristiam, 
thejr would be compelled to labour— cotnpelled to 
foUov the example of civilized nations — cotiq>dled, 
in a word* to become cirffized dse. Nor would thie 
ctmsequencies 8top here. Those fierce hordes. Ten- 
dered savage by the hardships they endure, and irtio 
frequent the.great Zahaua to plunder- the traveller 
and tiie merchant, and who are tempted with the 
hopes of wealth to lead such unsettled lives, finding 
Uiia trade no Itmger carried on by these routes, W4Kild 
be compelled to emerge from their burning wastes, 
seek more habitable spots, and thus come more 
within -the power of civilized man. The accom- 
plishment and canying into effect the object and 
measures I have endeavoured to point out, ^wonld 
not only civiUze Smithern and Central Africa, but 
an the mHTthem and eastern parts thereof; andis^ 
periiaps, the only way by which it- can be done, ex- 
cept by the conquest (rf* all those countries by some 
formidable European power, wfaidi, even if one ca- 
pable of doing that could be found, the jealousfes 
of the other powers would oppose and prevent. Bat 
the same reason does not apply- to controlUng, the 
Southern and Central parts of Africa, because that 
does- not immediately threaten the independence, 
r&poK, or-interests of any European power. 
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BlU it will, and n^ rety justi^ be asked, wJhat 
nght hne we, or aixy otbor £ur(q)eiili ml99K togQ 
and fix ourselves in Afrio. cooqtfu aai cwtroul 
tbe Dtitive powers, lery taxes, and raafce (hem ow 
subjects ? The answer is plain ; we bare ao iuob 
right, nor is any sudi right bete dainted or adjro* 
cated. In every thing tbat has been stated, (ff that 
may yet be stated, in the prosecatum of this wiA- 
ject, I have viewed matters prospectively, and con- 
sidered our connectioo with Africa and our cmptfe 
thei^ as extensively and permanently formed. Bat 
there is not the smaller idea of wishing to recom- 
mend Uiat we should, ot hope esprened that we 
would, mter A&ica with the sword drawn to ae- 
comptisb these olyects* Quite the contrary. Fev- 
aando Po we may tatoe possesskm of with the per- 
miasiao of the Portugaes^ (should that be demed 
necessaiy to ask,) wititout invadi^ or violatiag. im 
the slighted degree, aqy z^t (tf the natives, or 
those of any native power in Africa. For the Betf 
tlement inland, let us purchase the i^k and titl« 
to the space of cQuntiy we may judge neoewoiy bx 
thtt puijiose, £tom any of the native IVinces or 
powers to. whom it niay bel<mg. This was done at 
Sierra Leone, and may be done in any otba pact 
of Africa very readily, and at a trifling expeaoo. 

This done, there fixed and fortified, we have aa 
unquesti<mable right to extend our connections in 
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A£[k» bj tndo and by treaties. We can form al- 
IWHWb take nqtitniB under our protection who may 
wlieit Uk Mine* {vaaj certainly would>) and thui 
aMnated, we »bould bare the clearevt rigbt toren*!^ 
Mp^ asd eoDquer eveiy power which might daze 
to attack ounBlffest or any of our alliea. la tbi« 
mwiMir* 48 in India, but at much lew trouble and 
v^fOMtit tna influence^ power, and enpiref would 
be Seh, would be ooiuKdidated, extended, and 86' 
ouMly fixed in A&ica ; and* ere long, it wouldc<»a- 
prehtnd all the cowitiiee which have been ptnated 
fnit,*a(faer at £rieDd«* or immediately under our 
iwsy. It ia In thi» manner I would reconunend, 
and wish to see, md. hc^ to see, our power and 
oaamenje extended in A£rica i and, in this manner, 
it can and would extend, not only without inJEriogr 
lag upon a«y k^timate rights, but extending inestir 
Bittble Ueanngs and benefits to all. 

We have attempted to do much for Africa* but 
hitherto without effect We have expended milliMw 
in endeaVQUriog to arrest the career of the slave 
trade, and upon ^enra Ijewe i but, in r^;ard to the 
fiumw. it may be stated altogether without effect. 
Let U not be supposed that I mean any reflections 
upon any one on account of the measures which 
have been puzaued, but the expence has hitherto 
been such as to be a serious item in our naticKial 
expenditure, and alt without any good resulting to 
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either to ourselves or Africai- at least sach as ictf^ 
any prospect of permanent advantage. It wasonty 
the otberdaj that, for one year, L. 150,000 was 
voted to -pay Portugal for illegal captures of' her 
slave -ships, and L. 18,000 more as the expencM for 
commissioBs to watch over and investigate'' these 
matters. Large as these sums axe, still they loe 
comparatively trifling to what has at different times 
previously heen paid to Spain and Portugal, and in 
rewards to our naval officers .for seizing those. T«y 
vessels which this nation is thus obliged to repay. 
A portion, however, of the sums mentioned, oqS, not 
a very large portion, -would be sufficient to com- 
mence an establishment such as that recoimnended, 
and which, from the trade it would draw~to it and 
protect; would not only be soon able to support it- 
self, hut to repay whatever advances goWmment 
may, in the first instance, have made. On 1^8 
principle also ought colonies only to be fbrmed in 
Africa, to draw wealth to Britain, not to take it 
from her. We have done much for A&ica. We 
are the best entitled of any' European -nation to se- 
cure to ourselves whatever advantages she ro&y 
possess. To extend and to increase-these advan- 
tages, a liberal policy in all things is absolutely ne> 
cessary, and it may be equally advantageous to 
Africa and to Great Britain that foreign ships 
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shwld be admitted info such a colony or coloiiies 
with the produce of their reepectiTe.conDtries ^hich 
Africa may reqttiiei add be permitted in retiun to: 
take away cargoes of African produce to their o 
cwuUiiesa-but to these counbies aloDc. Thif,:sa£n. 
frcm iqjuriflg our Conunexce in tiiat quarter, iroukl 
t^kdraAher to increase i^ or» vhere it might nUU- 
tate ;ag«in8t our inteiests, a trifluig duty inqiosed 
upon foreigners* might, without matenally injuring, 
them, make up Uie difference. 
. In an undertaking of ^is kind, we are not to be 
led a.vrd^ by too sanguine hopes of immediate suc- 
cess ; because, if wo are so.-we shall be completely 
and unnecessarily discouraged at any untoward: 
circumstance which nuty, in the course of ercnts, 
come incur way> Neither are- we toimagine that 
the population of Africa, or indeed any other pDpu* 
latioD within the Torrid Zone, can be brought to 
exert themselves in the same aumner as the hardier, 
natives of temperate climates. But were the ex^i 
ertions of the former only brought to equal one half ^ 
the laboiu? of the latter, the- gain would be-im-< 
mense to Africa and to the world. It wpidd-girea 
new turn, and a different tone, to the feelings and 
pursuits of the population of that unhappy countiy^- 
But nothing can be dcme — nothing ever will be 
done, to alter their present indolent and inactive 
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iB«de of lifef till justice ftiid gweml McWify HMt 
spread tiirtmg^ut Ckeie tticiisive ragiOM. tt 
would be Tidn to sxpect iodustiy m *auittiim <» 
tlwir parte, in order to pMetm the AHofintf «i« 
the luxiiTieB of lUbi vImii oo me tiatt call any lUajf 
be may poneu his own, or* vth&t tko npdrtor 
wealth which he does poasMs Mfves only td tdtfft 
bim out ai the ptey of the uafecdiiig robber or b^ 
fiwelgd despot. FormidBtde as these two Mour^ 
are in Africa, still thej are only so to the feeble and 
imbecile p(^latiod, whom mpentitiw and i^o- 
nuwe hare, flvm time immemt^I, taught to bend 
under the yoke. Before the power, energy* and Ifl^ 
telHgence^-before the firmnen, prudeoce, and jus- 
tice of C^at Britdn, these would v&niBh, Those 
Iterftil butcheries, under the name of " cusidm,* at 
tiie death of any person c^ note, so prevateut in 
Southern AMta, would disappear. Inchutry ftnd 
<!ot&merce would rear their heads. Christiaiiity 
would enter, with Liberty in her trshi ; and the 
iittprincipted despot, and the saugalnary freeboo^ 
er, would shrink back into the deserts, and be heard 
ctf no tnore. 

The exertion on the part of Great Britain to 
aoMmplish all this would be small. The power of 
Hie Arab is declining; it is easy to contend with a 
power in that condition. The dimate opposes 
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some obstacles, tbe population of Africa none. The 
smallest gun-brig in our nary would lay the nations 
dwelling on both banks of the Niger, from Bamma- 
koo to its mouth, from Bomou to Benin, prostrate 
before as, with awe, obedience, and respect. Com- 
ing as their friend — overthrowing what is evil — 
rearing up, encouraging and protecting what is 
just, we should teach tbe nations In these extensive 
regions to assume their rank amongst the sons of 
meD. To accomplish this, we have, by means of 
the Niger, a safe and an easy road. Let no other 
1 pre-occupy it. 
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CHAP. I. 



Coionies necessanf to Great Britain — France anxious to 
colonise Africa~-}fem marhets can alone relieve our 
trade— Old awntodeed — Afrittt, the btstjidd — Superior 
productiont — Coutary near tk* Niger — Powerfid, popU' 
ious, cultivated and commercial states— Large cities-^ 
Nttnumms vaAta&le productions — Africa long neglected 
—Formerly enriched ott«r countriea — Artidea tf export 
mud import — ParOa^ar etmmera^an and valu» ^ thoee 
moat in demand — Salt — Ostrich Jeathers — Spices — Pre- 
doua atones — Guma — Drug* — Dye atuffi — Gold duat— 

Ivory — Gunpowder,"^ Fire arms, ^c Value ^artidea — 

Great pro/Ua on trade — Immente advaaUagts of a water 
amvofonce—Hardahipa attending the trade at present^" 
Value of artides at the Gold coast and the interior — Ex' 
tent imd value of the trade at present — Would supply our 
West India Colonies with proviaiona — ObUnn plenty of 
jSne caUon— Would open vp a trade to the Cape ^ Good 
Sope and India — AboUli^i. iff the alave trade would re- 
Ueve and cultivate Africa — If not checked our West In- 
dia cdonies mtist be Turned— Infringe the rights rf no 
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civiUxed nalion in eokmang JfrvM — Three mode* qf 
ettablisAinff the trade — A chartered company the belt — 
RefftUaHong under tehich to be Jbrmed — Govemmeia 
mtut countenance and evpport iueh on undertaking-^ 
Plans to be adopted and pt^»ued~Oeneral refiectiona on 
the dimate ^ 4fi'iea, and the importanc* rf &m con- 
tempiated undertakinff. 

Xhb high rank and prepondenutce of Great Bri- 
tain in the scale of nations, can only be maintained 
by extensive commerce. This alone can give us 
naval superiority, and that can be secured to as 
only by colonial establishments. In the present 
depressed state of our manufactures and commerce 
no permanent relief can be hoped for, if new mar- 
kets for] our trade be not discovered and esta- 
blished. The old, of which we had the mo- 
nopoly, have, from the industry, the skill, and 
exerticms of the population of other countries, 
become less beneficial to us than formerly; and 
for the reasons stated, as well as from the po- 
yertyj of other countries, the demand from us is 
greatly reduced. Besides this, we must look ifor- 
ward to new colooiea to replace such as in the 
fM>ur3e of time we must lose. Amongst this num- 
ber are our North American possessions, and 
the East Indies, all of which will, sooner or later, 
throw off our yoke. Our West India colonies are 
also on the decline. The system that made them 
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it destroyed; anditis.qnite certain, that a revo* 
lutioa in their iotiemal eitablishments, violent or 
gradual, is not far distant, either of which will 
work audi a cdiange as will render these posses- 
rions of littlie ralue as (XH&mercial colonies. They 
are also dadlj getting more and more into contact 
with dangerous and ambitious neighbours, which 
must render the tenure of Uiese possessions more 
insecure, and perhaps force us into future contests, 
the expences attending which, the parent state 
may, from their altered economy, grudge to bear. 
All these considerations render it imperious upon 
lis to turn OUT thoughts to commence establish- 
ments in some other parts of the world, that by 
gradual improrement these may render the de- 
cay and ultimate loss of some of j our present 
colonial establishments as light and little felt as 
possible. In establishing such colonies, care should 
be taken to keep them free from th6 incoaveoiences, 
dangers, and changes to which several of our pre- 
sent colonial establishments are so much exposed. 
Hiere is, perhaps, no part of the globe where new 
commercial establishments could be set down more 
easily, or where these could be more effectually pro- 
tected than in Africa. It is at present a noble, and 
at present an undisputed, but not long tor 
an undisputed field. 
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The French mttiOnisnuMtaKsioilflBnditettCBrteif 
to extendi their settlements aaA influeiice in Aiiica. 
Deprived hj the Revolntidn and by wmn, otp I vacf 
saj, all their valuable coloiual 'pouesBiDaB, Fstoae 
hxiks to Africa with a longing tye. To ctiltmfe 
Colonial produce in A£ica hj meaiu oShOr pttpubi- 
tion wu the idea of Tanejrand, and the plaA c£ 
fan late Imperial Despot; and nodung but the con- 
stant wars in which his restless and unprincqiled 
ambition inrolved htm, and his iiltimate downfall 
prereoted him from patting this plan into execa* 
tioD, wi^ an energy and means which would htm 
altered the whole face of Enropeaa colonial pt^cy 
in tropical regions. The same advice which sug- 
gested this plan has yet the ear of the Frendi go- 
Temment. and every proceeding on the part of 
France shews clearly, that she has the object in 
view as soon as circamatances will permit. America 
has also turned her attention to Africa; and an ex- 
pedition for a settlement, and anther for discovery, 
was lately sent out to the west coast of Africa for 
similar purposes and similar views. The spot that 
we ought to dioose for our exertions, may-Hiay, 
must soon be pitched upon by one or o€ber of these 
powers. 

llie object wbicb this country ought at {wesent 
to attend to, is, as has been shortly noticed, to look 
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oufcifai: |U)d«ibt^ new aiBikeAafor the protentians 
«£'htx iadtiMxy. ^^iiV t^iea the trade ^te fadia 
anil to Cfa^Mt* taking' off all the restrictioiu wkfa 
wfaicb out c^tknMTce is at prescst upavcddably fet-< 
tared, wiU taoKiy afford a temporaiT zdie^ to the 
Mercaniile iptened of the oou^jy. Otber natiaiA 
tnay adhere to Fcatrictive tyttema, - and, at all 
efieqtih w« wiU b^ met od equal tenns on iba^ point, 
la Aad with tb« cDOatriea particularly iMntioned, 
andmap^ others not eautnenUedtve hare and wiU 
ooDtiaue more and more to have the UDeneoittticfed 
affbrta of the mental skill and ph;^slcal cKertUnts 
of their whole p<qMU^on to cooteiid with. . To no 
dvillted cmintry can we at.prcKnt seod manufiu!' 
tuies in #hkh we do not find native manufocturei 
sprioging ttp to oppose, axA to be eocooiaged, in 
preference to oon. This is what w« had zeiaoa 
to expect, and of which we hare no ja8t:rcason. to 
complain. In France, GSennany^ the kingdom Of 
the Netherlandt, Russia, and Prussia, this it re- 
naxksbly the case. The renovated govemments of 
aeveral nations of Europe, the moment they are got 
clear of political slorms, will turn their atteotum 
to similar otg^ta. In India cntr manufactures axt 
met by cheapness and superiority. The BritiiA 
mukufacturer and merchfmt may there gain tbe 
superiority ; but, in effecting their object, ' both 
may be foicCid into sacrifices which no future com- 
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pensation vill be aUe to repair; while aay^ psrtiaU- 
tf diewD^m that trade maj Tery Madilj raise s 
tanpest, wfaicfa: will tear up to its fouBt&itioiu the 
fabric of our pow«r in India. In CUnfl-wemay 
aay they nadtange no manufectures with us.' South 
Anerioa. is . convulaed with civil war, and, end as 
tiiat boniest muj, still the greater part of the real 
property of the country, namely, the ^aves, by 
whom alone the land was calUrated and produce 
raised, is, tf their emancipation, destooyed ; and it 
Is.erident Ihat a lot^ thne must elajwe before the 
kws is replaced or injury repaired under another 
^tem. The United States are stripped of all 
^eir neutnd carrying trade, and all that valuable 
trade to mir West India colonies io long their 
great gain and support; and thus ntoated, Uiese 
States csnhot, if they were inclined, take from us 
any thing like the quantity of manufoctures which 
they fonnerly did. Besides,, they are endeavouring 
to: rear up manafactures amongst themselves, wliile 
the independence of South America will lay ofen 
to ^1 the world a trade of which Great &itain, 
Irom particular circumstances, has long enjoyed al- 
most the complete monopoly. It is a fact that they 
prafer the linens of Silesia and other manufactures 
<if Germany to many articles of ow manufacture. 

New markets, therefore, can only afford this 
coontry a great and a permanent reli^;— new mar- 
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fcets in countries vliere no ccunpetition from manu- 
£tcture8 produced by native skill and industiy can 
ibr ages lessen the r^ue of, the demand for, or come 
in competition with ours ;-~iie vmarkets which can 
stipplj' U9, in return fbrthe prodactions of our skill, 
witti the precious metals, and with the raw mate- 
liids ttn many branches of our trade, and other ar- 
ticles which we at present must take from ural 
commercial states. Africa is that conntiy, and the 
natives in the interior of the northern central parts 
thereof the people we hare to look to as consumers 
of our manufactures, and fhim whom we can fear 
no competition at all. The introduction of gold 
dust alone would tend to lessen the value of money 
raised by the resumi^ifHi of cash payments^ and con- 
sequently tend greatly to lighten the load of our 
national debt. 

On the United States of America, we may say» 
we chiefly depend fcir the superior cottons for our 
finer manufactures. War betwixt tiiose States and 
this country is 1^ no means an improbable event. 
Their interests would no doubt, notwithstanding, 
lead them to get their cotton to a British market ; 
but, during war, it is evident that it could only find 
its Way at an enhanced rate. This additional [nice 
might be such as would raise the value, of our manu- 
factures to a price beyond what Contiaeotal nations 
could afibrd, or are inclined to give, and therefore 
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lead tkem more and more to enoeten^ namifacUires 
of theii' ovD growth, aad to madi^ctaie for tiKob- 
setres. It mnst therefore be of the first importaoee 
to oar cotton manufactuzers to be independent of 
America ibr a supply of fine eottofis< A^a, as 
we shall presently see more at laige. can iumiah 
that supply. The tea trade to China is a ctmtinued 
drain upon this countiy for specie. From good wi- 
thority, it seems that this valuable plant may be 
culeirated to advanti^e on the rich plains which ex- 
tend between the Rio Volta and the Niger. Also 
the (M Arabian travella, Batouta, who had visited 
China, states, that in the interior parts o£ Africi^ 
along the Niger, which he visited, the tee plant 
grew abundantly. Here is another and a mighty 
inducement to secure as oura the produce t^ these 
regions. Id comparison with China, these parts are 
at the door ; and the difference in freight and insur- 
ance altme, would give the tea there produced a de- 
cided superiority in the European market, and in 
the ma^ets of evexy part of the western world. It 
could also be obtained from Africa in exchange for 
our manufactures, and not as from China, in ex- 
change for specie only. 

It is to the Niger and his tributary strea3D)8 that 
OUT attention ought to be tnmed.^ The magnitude 
and importance of these, have elsewhere been auffi< 
ciently dwelt on. The wide extent of Airica through 
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wUdk tiiese riven nu, is susceptible c^ gr^t im- 
{nnvement, aad is ererj way adipied for trade. 
Here is n<^ a banrea wUdecoeas inbat^ted by a&v 
saiBge indiridualSfWlM pOBsess not oae iitea o£ uia- 
fiilicnowled^ or civilized life. We should not> in 
A£dca» wander aa ike firat EmopeaB seUlers did <m 
the bao^ trf the MaiBnon and the La Plata, for 
hundreds of miles, without seeing a habitation where 
a half civilized homan being would be content to 
shelter Ms head. No ! numerous, powerful, and po- 
puloaa cities, rise armind us on every side. The 
inhabitants of these are indeed unlettered barbari- 
ans, compared to Eurqieans, but the materials for a 
better state of society are most abundant, and want 
omly a power to direct, to excite, and to contnral 
them. 

Bocnou is a very extoisive and powerful monuxhy. 
The capital thereof is so large, Uiat tiaveilera, in 
describing its magnitude, state, that Cairo, wkidi 
contains half a miUioD of praple, " is a tr^ to it" 
Kashna, which is subject to Bornou, is said to con- 
tun 1000 towns and villages. The country ia re- 
piesented aa being very pleasant, beautifully diver- 
sified with hill and dale, very fertile, well cultivat- 
ed, abounding in flocks and herds, uid veiy popu- 
lous. In this kingdom, they dye goat skins red and 
yellow in a very superior manner. These form a 
very considerable branch of trade with the Barbary 
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States, particularly with Mokkcc^ from -vJMBoe 
they are carried into most of the oooBtries- in Bu- 
rt^. The kingdom of Asben, of which Agadez is 
the capdtali is a beaatiAil and a very rich counby, 
populous and well cultivated. From Assouda to 
AgadeZr and als* soutikward to Tegomah, it is parti. 
cularly so. Silver is said to be so plaitiful in tiiis 
country, that the natives construct their defensive 
anhour and the corslets of their horses with that 
metal. Houssa is also a veiy populous country, and 
throughout all the territories incloded under this 
name, the population are represented as being a very 
superior race of pec^e to any other in the interior 
of Africa. The environs of Timbuctoo, and for 
many days journey north-east of it, is all a culti< 
vated and populous country. On the Niger^ above 
it for several hundred miles, we know from un- 
doubted authori^, that the population is very con- 
siderable, and that both agriculture and cCMiunerce 
are successfully and extensively canied on. About 
the beginning of last century, the sovereigns of Mo- 
rocco carried on a great and lucrative trade witii 
Timbuctoo, by means of regular caravans, pn^ierly 
guarded, and assisted by regular establishmenta in 
the Great Desert. This trade, once tbe chief source 
of the wealth of Morocco, has been for muy years 
nearly lost, owing to political revolutions in that 
country. It is now, however, -about being re-or^ 
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gBDised hj the Emperor of Morocco, under the di- 
rection of on Englishman, and upon a better and a 
securer footing than before. 

Descending the Niger, we find at Wassanah 
every mark of cultivation and commerce. Betwixt 
this place and llmbuctoo, there are, no doubt* 
many fine districts, particularljr where Kuku is 
situated, so " famous for magnitude" in the early 
ages of Ar^uan power. From Wassanah to the 
sea, and westward to Ashantee, we hear of consi- 
derable attention to agriculture and unremitting 
attention to comm«Te. All ranks are traders in 
Africa. No ' one thinks mercantile matters and 
pursuits beoea^ his notice, or that he is degraded 
by followiitg trade. On the contrary, the mer- 
chants amongst them are accounted the chief ones 
of the earth ; and it is remu-kable, that in many 
places traders pass free and unmolested betwieen 
nations at war with each other. In every part pf 
the Delta of Benin commerce .is eageriy fcdiowed. 
Westward from the Bio Volta tlie population is 
namerous, most of them very industrious, and all 
acUvely engaged in business of some description or 
oAer. The country from the Rio Volta to the 
Rio de Formosa, is represented as being uncom- 
nionly beantifiil ; and the agriculture in many places 
ttidi as would not disgrace many parts of Europe. 
Inland, the countiy known under the name of 
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Wuif^nf 0€ thorn puts of Africa supposed to go 
wider thii name, is in eUI probalNAity a counUy 
considerably adranced in drMijialiDD. " It is the 
couiEby of gold and aromatia^" aajf Bakui. Gold 
dattisaniaziBgly^eBtifttl allakegtb^Nigei^ from 
the souFces dowswaids. The qvality is parUcu- 
larly fine about Bouri^ abore TaBgaran. Xt u 
Cnind also in Homsb, and about the seuKei of the 
Bafar Rulla. SUvti, copper, aad koa, aboHnd in 
various parts of Africa, partikrulatly ist th»se eoua- 
tries situated upon the Niger, in the ewly fmt oC 
lus course, and towards the sources of 4he Senegal 
aad the GamlHa. The latter is (^ a verf fine qoa- 
fitj. Many othffl- ridi stoces w<mld nnd«4»tedly 
be added to our knowledge were these coiOitriea 
ex^ved, as doubtless they would bc^ if Mdyeeted 
to Great Britidn. 

The cities in these places arc nuHierous and 
large. Scgo, we know from good authority, oiui- 
tains 80,000 lafa^tfuits ; yet it is but » trfflmg 
I^ace to Walet, Timbuctoo, Houssa, WssssnaK 
and Ka^na, <»i the nortb-east side of the Kigcr. 
Coomassie, Yahndi, Aboawy, Beatn, Ardrah, La- 
gos, and many other places, are aU great tonrss. 
Moora and Negroes no doubt am^ify in their de> 
scriplaans of places, but still, aUowiog largely finr 
that, sufficient renums to shew tte importance of 
all these places. The countiy tfarougfadut a co- 
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veied w^ nnaU€r towM, TiUagqs, hamleta ; tnd to 
most of tbcM piocei aflrig^le broDches of the Hi- 
ge/r MEteBd. There oEtmiot be a doubt, but, thst 
these plaoes w«iUd^ prove pxadgioos oiiUcts <iar all 
th» naaafactVTW sf this oNiitiy. Eren at tb« 
eovMaenccmcDt the densid would be considecaUe, 
Mui emy succeeding roy^ge would increase k. 

Every Itind af coIoiubI produce can be coUivated 
in Africa. The tUdi soil from the Volta eastward, 
ID all ^« Delta of Benin, and along the Niger 
northward, we particulaiij adf^ited for coffee, m- 
gar, &tc Cotton of a quaHty remarkaUy fine inay 
be had in ahuBdanoe. Sice is found every where, 
and in great qualities. Indian cwn of tiie very 
fowst (^ndity it in ^ places moat abundant, and 
wliidi of itMlf would fimn a great source of wealth 
and a most valuaUe and important biaaiA of com* 
merce. Various kinds of dyes and dlj^woods ar^ 
veryplentiftiL The quidifeies are very superior. 
Sone o£ them are ■ said to resist bot^ acids and 
light To this country the importation «f such ar- 
iieks would be iovahiable. Tbefine navigable rivers 
render the ctmveyance and sh^ment of all these 
heavy articles of produce easy and cheap, an ad» 
vantage which do territory dlstimt from a w«ter 
conveyance can possess. Sach means of convey- 
ance are advantageous every where, but within the 
Tn^ics these are incalcnlaUy so. The Jaboos, a 
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superior race of people, utuated between Li^oi 
and Benin, use the dye stuffs of the etMotry nMk 
great ingenuity ; and the manufactures carried on 
by the population about the junction of the Gu 
with the Niger are numerons and well executed. 
Immense herds of deer traverse the fertile plains 
situated north of IfSa or Popo. ^Teak tmea and 
other very fine kinds of timber ftv ship-buildmg 
are every where to be had in any quantity. Ta- 
rious descriptions of timber also fit for furniture, 
and some fine kinds peculiar to Africa, can be rea- 
dily obtained. Palm oil, which finds>re3dy,market 
in this country, is to be had in abundance. Biit it 
is impossible to enumerate, within the boundi of a 
publication like this, every article of commoce 
which may. even now be foand in Africa. What 
must it become when science is introchiced, and 
property and life made secure? 

The legitimate commerce of tins pcntion of Aj&i- 
ca has long been n^lected. In ewly agefl'it was 
ccrtunly of mudi. more importance than it is now. 
There is good reason to believe .tliat the Roman 
em[nre.obtmned the greater part of the gold whic& 
enridked it from the cmtie of Africa. After the 
Arabs extended their arms.intotboBe^parts^ Aiii- 
ca, commerce was very active, and the quantity, of 
gold brought from Sudan was very . great. Mo>^ 
rocco was the great oaporium of this traffic, a^d 
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(kom thence this precious metal was circulated into 
most' of the nations of Europe. The Sovereigns of 
the former country were so sensible of the im- 
mense advantages which this trade conferred, that 
they carried lai^ armies across the desert, sub- 
dued, and for a long time held in subjection the 
finest parts of Sudan. Timbuctoo was the chief 
seat of their power. With that city and Fez there 
was a regular and open communicatioD. Segel- 
messa, and all the towns south of Mount Atlas, 
were enriched by the traffic carried on with the 
land of the Negroes. In the days of Leo Africa- 
nus, who visited all these parts, this trade was car- 
ried on with much industry. Segelmessa, in par- 
ticular, was greatly enriched by it. - So also was 
the province of Dara, in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. " Their castles in this province," says Leo, 
*< are inhabited by goldsmiths and other artificers, 
and so are all the regions lying in the way from 
Timbuctoo to Fez." 

Jinne was famous in the days of Leo for cotton, 
and grain, and gold ; all of which they exchanged 
with the caravans from the northward. The inha- 
bitants of Timbuctoo were particularly wealthy. 
There were many shops of artificers and merchants, 
especially such as wove cotton and linen cloth. 
The king had many plates and sceptres of gold of 
great weight and value. Their coin had no stamp. 
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Pe^lu^lS it was whiU ia now called Wangara gold 
ban. Tbera are Negroes in our West India islandt , 
from tlie iaterior of .Africa, irlio distinctly state 
that there are in their countriet shops and places 
of buaaness not inferior to many in some of the best 
towns in these islands- Gago was also an import- 
ant commercial station : " .It is wonderfuri** said 
XiOO, ** to see what plenty of merchandize is daily 
IvGught hither, and how costly and sumptuous all 
things be." The arms of Morocco also reached 
this distant place, and it is said that Muley Hamed, 
son of the famous Muley Moluck, sovereign of Mo- 
rocco, some time about the year IS90» braaght 
fr<»n Gago 15 quintals, and from Timbuctoo 60 
quintals of gold dust, making together 1S5 quia- 
tals or 16,06£ lbs. avoirdupois we^ht of gold, the 
whole worth about L.96S,100 Sterliog. {Jackson's 
Sht^enn, p. 320.) The yearly tribute of Tim- 
buctoo was. 60 quiutals. Succeeding lorereigns 
continued to draw immense supplies from the same 
quarter of this precious metal. In the days of Leo, 
the central parts of Africa received all their fo- 
reign supplies fr(»n the northern side of the great 
desert. The length of the journey, and the diffi- 
culties and duigera attendant tb«reon» rotdered 
the price of every article of foreign manufacture 
very high. Thus horses bought in Europe at lo 
ducats each, sold at Gago for 40 and SO ducats. 
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The coanest Butopean dothi brou^t four» and the 
ftoMt 13 ducits per ell. One ell of Venice or Tur- 
key scarlet doth, sold as high as 80 ducats per dl. 
A iw»d brOu^t four crawDs; speart, bridles, 
&c. were proportioAallj dear. Salt* however, ex- 
ceeded every other commodity in valii6. The duty 
io Gago was L^ far a camel load of 600 lbs. The 
prime cost at T^ssza wits only four ihUtiugs per 
load. At Timbuctoo also this article bore a very 
high-valae. Though some of the articles inedtioo- 
ed now readi these interior parti from the Gulph 
of Guinea, still their value in the interior is» frotn 
various diVuDistaAces, not greatly reduced^ 

The articles chiefly imported into the difiierent 
I^aoed conneoted with the trade of iDterior Africa 
are ad follows, visi into the eastern parts frran the 
Red Sea, into AbysBlnia, Nid!)ia, and westward to 
Kordefan and Darfur, they import, cambrics, baft 
{used as currency,) India goods, such as Bengal 
nlks, China nlfcs, nankeens, cotttm cloth, ootton 
8tu]%, refined sugar, in small loaves of about four 
pounds each, linen, paper, sheep-skins, tar, looking- 
glasaea, silver trinkets for female ornameuts, soap, 
files, scissars, thimbles, needles, razors, sword 
blades, coral* spices, such as cloves,- raacej nut- 
megs, cinnamtnt, ginger, black-pepper, India «id 
Mohha beads, and a great variaty of oUier articies. 
From the north and from the sea-coasts on the 
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west, there is sold and carried into interior Africa, 
viz. manufactured silks, damasks, brocade, velvet, 
raw silk, combs of box and Irory, gold, thread, pa- 
per, cochineal, (from France, Italy, &;c.) red wool- 
len caps, baize, check linens, light coarse woollen 
cloths, blue linens, long cloths, superfine and plain 
brilliant cloths, and mixtures, and cassimeres, Tur- 
key carpets, glazed cottons, printed cottons, cali- 
coes, cotton netting, veils, printed and calico hand- 
fcercbiefs, muslin dresses and scarfs, cotton stock- 
ings, dimities, creas, rowans, Britannias and Irish 
linens, plattiltas, tissues, muslins, (mults) gum-ben- 
zoin, gum, tartar, cassia, vitriol, brimstone, alum, 
copper, brass, iron nails, copper nails, brass nails, 
dagger blades, knives, fire arms, powder, and C^ot, 
all kinds of hardware for common use, trinkets, 
beads, glass-ware, salt, iron, tobacco, lead, cocoa, 
coffee, sandals, cushions, Silesias, all India cotton 
and linen goods, brandy, mm, and various other 
articles previously enumerated. 

From eastern Sudan the exports ate, viz. slaves, 
gold dust, gum-arabic, gum-liban, (a kind of in- 
cense much esteemed,) leather, whips, rhinoceros 
borns, very valuable, ostrich feathers, very fine, 
ebony, irory, musk, &c. To Morocco and other 
Barbary states are exported, viz. slaves, gold dust, 
gold bars, gold trinlRts, B'kore, a kind of frankin- 
cense, greatly esteemed by Mabommedans, guza 
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serawie, (grains of paradise,) ivory, amber, ostrich 
feathers, gum-Arabic or gum-Sudan, gum-Copal, 
assafoetida, dyed skins, tiger skins, leopard skins, 
senna, manna, indigo, equal to that of Guattmalav 
hemp, &c. From the south and from the west 
coasts are exported, viz. elephants' teeth, gold dust, 
wax, honey, palm oil, rice, Indian com, cotton, in- 
digo, amber, barwood, camwood, ebony, sandal- 
wood, hides, a great variety of .medicinal herbs' 
and drugs, dye-woods and dye-stufis of very supe- 
rior qualities, and a great variety of timber fit for 
ship-building and other articles. . . 

Id the interior, a great trade is carried on from 
place to place in exchanging various commodities 
of native productions and produce. Shea butter, 
produced from the shea tree ; Garoo . nuts, a 
fruit eagerly sought after by all the nations south, of 
the Niger ; and some native trinkets andimanufac-! 
tures, form considerable branches of commerce in 
Africa. The latter, however, would soon . yield tO: 
the superiority of European skill. Frovisioos also 
form a considerable branch of trade, in carrying 
these from one state to another, as may be found re- 
quisite. There no doubt exists other branches with 
which we are unacquainted ; and many more would 
be produced were industry and security extended 
and put in activity over these extensive districts of 
AfHca. 
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Several of these articles of conamcFce are so im- 
partant, as to denuuid our particular attentitw and 
obserratioii. FnHU these we may obtAin data to 
enable as to judge of the value and iutpoitanoe of 
other articles already eniuiierated- To begin wttii 
salt : This is an article of the greatest importanee 
in conHuerce, and one which the populatifw of these 
parts oannpt possibly do without. The profits tbot- 
OD, says JackaoD, ** are attravagmt." Accttfdiog to 
M Ha^ Shabeeny, " Jr » more prt^tabk ihon ^ 
nen." {Jackaon's Shaieei^.) In almost eveiy part 
of Africa, it bears the same hi^h price. In Dsv 
KiiUa, Browne informs us, that twelve poubds of 
salt will buy a male, and fifteen fiounds a lemde 
alavCk At Timbuctoa> it has been knoini so hjgk 
ia price that six pounds Uiereof was equal to the 
value of a ptime slave. In M^, a camel's kted 
brings from 100 to 400 mitgalU* m mmy^m^ each 
worth about a duoat. Tbete loads are generally 
small ; for, bang composed of rock salt, th^ do not 
eany much, lest a heavy load should diafe the 
ba*^ Md sides of the camels. These loada are 
sometimes more, aometimes less, and from SCO 
lbs. as h^h as 600 His. About 800 lbs. nugr be 
reckoned a spedium load. This would make Uie 
value in Melli fiom 48. to ^s. Sterlii^ per lb. Leo 
Africanus says, he has seen 80 ducats given for a 
load at Timbuctoo. Each load costs at Tegaznej in 
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tke Desert, 4a. Sterling. From the heart of th« 
Great Desert, the Mook and Arabs cany on an im- 
mense trade in this lu-ticle, to all the neighbouring 
parts of Sudan. Siacx the days of Edrisi also, to 
this day, it has be«i an extenaire article of com- 
merce from the sea-coasts on the Bights of Biafra 
and Benin, to tfae interior parts of the continent. 
It is carried to the nwst distant parts by means of 
the riTcrs. But having so many petty states to pass 
throi^b, wbere the trader cannot protect himsd^ 
se many duties, presents, expcnaes and exaction^ 
are laid upon it, and so many faerterii^ and sales 
t^e ^ace, that it becones eztiemidy dear by tiw 
time it reatiies the interior countries, withoyt yield- 
ing a ^eai return to each hand ei^aged is ctMivcy- 
ug iL To t^e slaves brought iiam HouMa, and 
othtt eoui^ries in its n^j^iboufhood, to the sea- 
coast, a inece of salt is the greatest rarity yrhaek 
can be picsenicid to them. This Aewn tke scarcity 
o( it in the interior, and tke absurdity of placing 
.the late of Ulil and the salt-pits of the «u:ly Arabb- 
aa geogr^iheis in those- very parts of AiiiiiEa whete 
jsalt is unknowib Bock-salt ia what i& chiefiy car- 
ried from the great desert. Sucb can be purcbased 
in Britain^ for exportation, at ^e rate of 1^. to 15«. 
per too. It is i^edlese to point out the ease witb 
whkh. Eurc^ean merchants aiad navigators could 
carry it into the interior of Africa by a water cob<- 
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veyance, and the advantagea to be derived firom 
such a trade. 



Ostrich Feathers. 

This is also an important and lucrative branch of 
African commerce. Those brought from Timbuc- 
too, Houssa, &c. are much superior to an^ that are 
found in Eastern Sudan, and from thence carried 
to the Egyptian market. Yet the latter sell at 
C^ro for 280 piastres (L.70 Sterling) per lb. They 
are generally sorted in parcels of 10 lbs. containiag 
a proportion of each kind from the best to the worst. 
The price at Cairo is ten times greater than at Shen- 
dy in Nubia. (Burk. p. 282.) Hence we can form 
some idea of the advantages which the merchant 
would derive by getting into the interior of Africa, 
and procuring and transporting these with the &• 
cilities which a water communication affords. Sort- 
ed for the Cairo market, the parcels contain 1 lb. 
of the finest and the whitest sort, 1 lb. of the se- 
cond quality, and 8 lbs. of the coarser kinds, in 
equal proportions, making the parcel lOlbs. 
which sells for 2800 piastres, or L.700 Sterling. 
The price at Sbendy may be taken as a just criterion 
to judge of the value at Timbnctoo and Houssa, 
say 28 piastres, or L.7 Sterling per lb. Id Britain, 
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^e finer kinds cost very high. The advaQtagea of 
this branch of commerce ia very evident. 



Spices, Precious Stones, S^. 

According to the accounts of various travellet?, 
pimento is abundant in Dar KuUa. The tree which 
bearg it is called kumba. A rotal, or pound of salt,- 
will purchase four or five Tntd, each mtd about a peck, 
or nearly 85 lbs. for Sa, which is about the value of 
a pound of salt in that country, (Broime, p. 309.) 
Edrisi and Ibn-al-Vardi, expressly describe Van- 
cara as " the country of gold and aromatics." We 
have seen in what part of Africa this country lies. 
Ptolemy, in his " Mundi Descriptio, cap. \5, states 
the remarkable fact, that in these parts of Africa, 
" HyacinthuB et cbiysoprasus ihi reperiunter. Cin- 
namomum ibi colUgitur." Hyacinths and chrysc^ 
rasus are there fimnd. There cinnamon is collected. 
Jackson informs us, that one of the chief articles 
of export from Sudan to Morocco is " B'Kore Su- 
dan," (fumigation of Sudan,) a kind of frankincense 
much esteemed. Burkhardt mentions gum-Liban 
as an article of value in the exports from the east- 
em parts, and which is also a kind of incense, and 
used as a medicine. As early as the days of Han- 
no, Africa seems to have been remarkable for spices. 
That navigator expressly mentions, that in his 
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voyage between " Uespeius hia Horn," and tike 
" Chariot of the Gods/' he BaikdaloDgacoMtErom 
which the gales were peiAimed with incense. This 
was no doubt the MeUegetU, or Pepper coast, where 
the Portuguese found such great quantities of pi- 
mento, and which, to this daj. abotnds there. When 
the trees are in bhusom, the fragrance wlodi per* 
fiimes Uie air is deli|^fiiil,andi:eachestQadist*iioew 
Many other valuable articles would, without a dot^>^ 
be brought to light liy the enorgy ajid acttrity wlddt 
Eun^sn inteUigeoce would create and call fcffth 
in Africa. Once shew the po|Milation that the fiibti 
of their industry is secure, and a nwtltet open foz 
the same to exchange, in order to siqiply dieir wants, 
and the work is done. 

GvmSt Drugs, %k!. 

Senna is most abundant in the intericff parts 
of Africa, particularly in the ierriioiies of Ejksh- 
na. It is brought into Eun^ by way of Tri- 
poli and Alexandria. That brought from T^rali is 
the best, owing perh^s to the journey being shorter, 
and the article receiving mco'e care in the packing 
and less damage in the carnage across the desert. 
The King of Fezzan exacted fr(Mn the tribes of TU 
faeati an yearly tribute o( SO camel loads of this 
article. Manna is also abundant in the central pacts 
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of Africa, Beat the omfiiies of the desert. About 
AgBdeK the inhabitants C(dtect it in smsU veawiLi, 
«iil. mingled with vat», they esteem it a very pre- 
dmta drink. It is of a vety cooling natiiie, and 
tbotfore cstreniely useful in sudi a climate. Gum 
Arabic is particulaiily abundant in Africa. The 
name it there goes by is Gum Sudan. Buikhardt 
mfijniu uf, that what of this article is brought from 
the owi^ef to the westward of Kordo&n is of the 
very finest quality. Ilut produced in the central 
parts cannot be less so. The value thereof we shall 
immediately and particularly consider. In propor- 
tion to its value* must be the value of aU other com- 
modities of a similar description in interior A&ica. 
The prices, therefore* oi the following articles in 
Britain* are worth attending ta The whole quot- 
ed are African productions. 



Otnn Copal, Si. M. to fit. per lb.; Avty, I>.8cLpetllL 
Amfotids. ffltoflOpercwt; dut;, lOd. perlk 
Musk, 13s.to I5a. peroz.; dut^, £g,percH. 
Senii8(TripoH,)3s.toSB. Sd. perlb.; duty. Is. 3d. per lb. 
Gum Asiinonw, drop, £as ts £3£ per cwt ; (hi^, Ii. Sd. da 
Dot do. lump, lEIO to 10 guineaj^ do. ; do. do. 
Gam Gslbanum, drop, £28 to SS do, do. ; do. It. 4d. do. 
Grains, GuinM, £9 to £lO per ewt, da 2i. 

Iltd^fh (Guatimala,) 8>.6d. togt-perlb.; dnty, Sd.pernh 

The latter article, Jackson informs us, which is 
prodttced abundantly in Africa, is of a quality equal 
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to that brought from Guatimala, which is the finest 
that is to be got. Various other dye stuffs, and 
also dye woods, are abundant in Africa. The qua- 
lity of some of these are so superior as to resist 
both acids and light. Such would be most inra* 
luable to a manufacturing country like this; The 
Seona of Agadez is worth, at Tripoli, from L. 4, l9. 
to L. 4, 10s. per 100 lbs. That of Tibesti is only 
worth from L. 2, 14s. to L. S per the same quanti- 
ty. (Trtmsact. Affic. Assoc, p. 160.) 

Gold Dust. 
This article is very abundant in all the moun- 
tunous districts of Africa. The following places 
are more remarkable for it than others, viz. Man- 
dingo, the countries around the sources of the Ni- 
ger, Senegal, &c. and the country to the south of 
Vancara, or amidst that range called Mount Thala 
by Ptolemy. Also about the sources of the Bahr- 
el-Abiad, and south-west of the Bahr-el'Azreek, 
about Dumute and countries to the south-west. 
Gold is said to be more plentiful in those parts 
than in Peru. There can be no doubt but if a ci- 
vilized and strong power were established on the 
Niger in Central Africa, that this article would cir- 
culate to it from regions the most remote, and hi- 
therto unknown, and be collected by people who 
are at present careless, as not knowing what to 
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make of it. The value of this article is differeat 
at different places in Africa, and is not always ea- 
sily and correctly ascertained. Being easier tran* 
sported than other merchandize, it io general ap- 
proaches nearer its European value than articles 
and produce of greater bulk and more expensive 
carriage. At Fezzan and Cashna, the ounce of 640 
grains, or 9 Mitkals, is worth, in Cashna, L.4, 10s. 
but in Fezzan only L.4. At this rate, an English 
ounce of 480 grains, is worth, in Cashna, L.3, 17b. 
6d., and in Fezzan only L. 3. {Trcaisac. Afric. 
Assoc, p. 169.) El Hagi Shabeeny states, that 
the value of gold at Timbuctoo and Fezz was as 
90 at the former to 150 at the latter, a difference 
of nearly to per cent, which would almost induce 
us to beUeve that there is some mistake. 

Ivory, <S«. 
Ivory is a most important and lucrative branch 
of African commerce. It is to be had in consider- 
able quantities in the interior. The medium value 
in Britain at first band is L.21 per cwt. exclusive 
of a duty of L.3. It is bought at Houssa at about 
Ijd. per lb. and sells in Morocco at the rate of 60 
ducats for 200 lbs. In Ashantee the price is about 
208. per cwt. All these articles mentioned, and many 
more of the most interesting and valuable kinds, me- 
dicinal herbs, drug^, dye-stuffs, dye-woods, colonial 
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[voddce of efexy kuld, timber of the molt raluable 
kinds for ship-buiildiiig, and other purpoies, wouM 
BOOB be found ib abunddnce is Afiicft. Tbe 
water ctmnnuuicftttoB whidi the ^nger aad his trF- 
butftry streanu aSt«d lays the whole immediately 
and readily op«i. 

Gunpowder, shot» flints, and fire^uiliis are every 
wbere in great demand, and bring an enormoni 
profit. The exportation, of these articles, however, 
firom Great Britain is prohibited. The reaion 
^veu Is, that these things would tend to eoccniFage 
wars amongst tbe nstireB, and extend the slave 
trade. This is an ernmeous policy on our piirt» 
and has an effect dtamettic&Ily oppoeite t« what 
we suppose. Foreign nationB carry these tiiibgs 
into Africa to exchange for riaves. And for tddves 
alone. The consequences are, that tbe natives and 
powers on the sea-coasts arm themselres with 
tibeae formidable wei^ons, and Carefully aadstrict- 
ly prohibit the introduction of any into the inte- 
rior countries. In this manner the former arc 
rendered superior to ibt latter, Wbo become an 
easy prey to their pn^igite neighbours wtenerer 
or wherever they find that it suits thdr interest and 
o(H)Tenience. In this manner the dlave trade is ex- 
teotded and aggravated, and we, at the same time, 
lose all the benefit which the sale and exdiange of 
these commodities afford, without rendering Afirica 
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tbe service we intmd. If the nations inland could 
procure Ewc^an fire-arms, there is not the small- 
est doubt bat they would be able to repel all the 
hostile attadcs of tbeir lawless neij^hbours, made 
for the Mis purpose of procuring slaves, whether 
these inroads are made by the Negro Powers from 
the sea-coasts, fx the Moors and the Arabs &ora 
tbe Great Desert. The policy of both are the same 
on this point, and each do. all they can to keep the 
population of the interior from obtaining such sup- 
ines, that this population may, at all times, remain 
at their mercy. All accounts, European or Afri- 
can, agree in tbeir statements on this bead. 

If Great Britain carried her anus into Africa to 
colonize and to rule over it, then her policy, and 
her just and wise policy, would be to keep, ai far as 
^e was able, fire-arms from the hands of every na- 
tion in the interio*, but sudi as she can depend up- 
an as betng friendly and faithful to her. While 
this is not the cage, however, our (dsvious polity is 
to exchange and sell such productions of our skill 
and' industry as the population of Africa may have 
the greatest desire to obtain. In this manner we 
shall wrest a valuable branch of commerce from the 
hands of foreign nations, who use it for the worst 
of purposes, obtain the friendship and protection of 
tbe greater powers, and thus get our manufactures 
and our policy — our name and our greatness ex- 
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tended over Africa. It is a mistake that the pog- 
sessioB of fire-arms render wars more bloody, and 
nations more eager to engage in them. The re- 
verse is the case, asj if it were here necessary to esta- 
' blish more fully, a reference to history both ancient 
and modern would readily prove. The extension 
of a trade in these articles to Africa, and such may 
be extended to an inconceivable degree, would be of 
the utmost advanti^e-to Great Britain, and, in a 
particular manner, it would tend to relieve the stag- 
nation of the trade in Birmingham, so greatly de- 
pressed from the cessation of hostilities in Europe, 
the duration of which occasioned continued and ex- 
tensive dethands for these articles from that city. 

The cotton and linen manufactures of this coun- 
tiy are particularly coveted and sought after in 
Africa. Showy prints are particularly sought af- 
ter by the negro women ; and there cannot be a 
doubt, but when they perceive that the finer dresses 
are within their power, that these will also be ea- 
gerly coveted. The finer cloths would also soon 
find a market in the interior, and even the coarser 
would be in demand in the cold mountainous coun- 
tries. The three following instances of the value 
- of European articles in the interior, upon the au- 
thority of Mr. Jackson and others, may serve to give 
us an idea of the value of other articles, which, in all 
such as are most in request, we may rest assured, is 
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upon an equal scale. An 100 lbs. of refined sugar 
brings at Timbuctoo 100 Mexican dollars, worth 
4s. 6d. each,' or L.22, IDs. .Sterling. A piece of 
Irisblioen, 25 yards* of ordinary quality, brings ^6 
dollars, or L:16, 178.- 6d. A piece JFIemish pla^ 
tillas brings ^0 tnezeens of gold, or £0 dollars, 
L.I1, '5a. In- order, bowerer, to understand the 
subject better, and see it in a clearer light, we shall 
state the value of these articles, as these are rated 
in the trade at present carried on from Morocco and 
other places across the Great Desert, and the value 
which these would bear if carried direct from Great 
Britain by a water conveyance, and African pro- 
ductions brought back by the same t 



IMPORTS AT TIMBUCTOO. 

100 Km. refined tngai- cost in Britain £s 10 
Duty in Morocco io pet cent. . 9 

Freight to Mogadore . . 5 6 

Carriage nnddutiet acrou ttie Deiert S 

Costa at Timbuctoo 
Selli there tac 100 Mexican dollan, at 4>. 6d. each 

Profit by this conveyance . 

If carried by water, charges would be 30a. leis 

Profit if carried from Britain direct, or 300 p. cent £17 19 6 



£e 

S2 10 





£16 9 
1 10 
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A piece-Iriih linen worth wt Timbactoo . dlS 17 6 

Prime coit in, uid charges from, Briuiii» • 5 10 6 



Frofit, or near 400 per cent. . . . ifflS 7 

PLATILUt. 

A piece ia vortb at Timbuotoo . , £115 

Coat in, and chargea from, Biitain, about . 8 

Profit, or nearly 450 per cent ... £950 



EXPORTS FROM TIMBUCTOO. 

ODH SUDAN, OS ovu Axaatc 
SCO camel loads, at 250 Iba. neati coat 4 Mexican 

dollara ead) load .... BOO doUan 

Camel hire to Akka in Barbary, at 18 dollan each S600 

Statta, or convoy duty to chiefs , 300 

Camel hire fhim Akka to Santa Crua, at 3 dollara 600 

Suppoie freight and chargea to Britain 600 



Total £900 dollara 



Value brought acrosi the Deaert . £I9S7 10 

Gam Sudan, or Onm Arabic, coita in BritaiB, 
(the fineat quality,) L.10 per cwt. including s 
chi^ of ISa. 
200 camelbada ia 99.1 ^o^"* ■'^ L.200, ia £4466 IS 4 

Deduct 
Duty . £268 

Fint coat, &c landed in Britain 18S7 10 

— -_ 1595 10 

FMfit, or about SIO par eant <S87i S 4 
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If Gum S«uga], it would rtand thai : 
2SJ toni, at L.IOO per ton, (neat) 
Deduct firtt cost 



Profit, or nearly 70 per cent 



1S27 10 



£905 16 8 



In the preceding statement, no account is taken 
of the profit of the merchant at Santa Cruz or Mo- 
gadore, but the whole is stated as if the article 
were brought to Great Britain by the route of the 
Desert. If shipped to Great Britain by the Niger, 
it would stand thus, viz. 



ISetk proceeds SOO camd loads, or Sf| taoa, at 
the price of Gum Arabic £i 

Deduct 

FirMoMtat Timbuctoo, SOOdollars £180 

FreightSSi tons, atL.10 . SSS 6 8 

■Insurance, at 5 per cent . . 30 

Allow for conunisiioiis , SO 



LeiYiDg the eitonnoai profit of . 



If Gum Sctiegal, neat preceedi 
Deduct cost and charges 



£SS33 6 8 
4U 6 8 



LcaTing profit 400 per cent. . . £{790 

Oear profit, «t m, medium between both £S77S IS 4 
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TBADE BY BARTER AT TIMBUCTOO. 

800 pieces ^emish platillas cost in BrituD fiSOO 

400 pieces Iriih linen, ordinary quality . ISOO 

Say freight and cliarges to Timbuctoo by Niger 600 

Coat landed at Timbuctoo , £S000 

In the trade across the Desert, these articles, in qnantttir and 

quality as above, have been exchanged for, viz. 
200 skins Wangsra gold dust, each containing 

4 ounces, is SOGO ounces, at 75i. . £7500 

100 Wangara gold barsj'each 20 ounces, at 75s. 7500 

50 Camel loads Gum Sudan, medium value 700 



~ Deduct 

Cost articles exchanged . ■ fSOOO 

Freight and charges gold to foitain 1500 



£15,700 



Profit, or S70 per cenb . iffl 1,200 

But if the above articles were sold for gold or 
specie, and then native produce purchased, the pro- 
fits OD a voyage would be much greater, because 
there would be a profit both on the export and the 
import in an equal ratio. The only diflSculty to 
calculate this, is to ascertain what is the value of 
gold at Timbuctoo. This is uncertain ; but suppose 
it is the same as at Fezzan, namely, L.8 per Eng- 
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lish ounce, we cannot err far. Then 400 pieces 
Irish linen, and 800 pieces platillas, would bring at 
Timbuctoo L.12,050, or 53,550 dollars. This sum 
would purchase 13,887 camel loads, or 1494 tons 
Gum Sudan, which, would produce in Britain, 

I.e» duties .... £380,973 Q 

Deduct freight and charges . . S9,686 

Profit Gum Arabic, 200 pm cent. . £351,286 Q 

If Gum Senegal, would bring . £lig,4XiO 

Deduct freight and charges . 'S9,6B6 .0 

Profit Gum Senegal, or 100 per ceat. £119,71* 

Exclusive of 400 per cent, profit on the ouU 
ward boimd cai^ 



Costs at Housaa 1 J per lb. or per cwt. 
Freight and charges to Britain . . 



Cost by water conveyance 
Sells in Britain for 



£0 14 
IS 



£17 

21 



Profit by this mode 



l£l9 IS 



I State these things merely as a criterion to 
judge of the advantages which may be derived 
from such a trade and such communications being; 
laid open. I am perfectly well aware, that the 
quantity of the articles mentioned conld not be 
procured at any one place, or, under the present 
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onaimstSBces, at any one lime in Afnca. But ia- 
rioas articles, all bearing a proportional vahie, could 
be procured. No doubt* to do so, would take sottie 
time, as there is no such a tbing aa depots of mer- 
chandize to any extent in Africa. Consequently 
great deductions would fall to be made on ac<»unt 
of tbe'expences which the greater delay attending 
such a Toyage would occasion. But, as security 
was established in Africa, the articles to be ex- 
changed would be brought to favourable spots rea- 
dy for tike market, and thus much delay and ex- 
pence, which, under the present circumstances, 
must be incurred, would afterwards be avoided. 
It is almost unnecessaiy to observe, that as tixe in- 
terior is gained, the nations become more dvilized, 
the countrjrmore populous, the value of all Euro- 
ropean goods greater, and that of all native pro- 
ductions less, and the quantity more abundant. 
Therefore, it is evident, that Hie trade to those 
parts must be most benefidal, and that the water 
ConveysBce will render the most bolky the most 
profitable, as being by this means more readily 
^oug^t to a matket. By the use of steam^wats, 
every article of commerce may safely, and expedi- 
^ously, aad cheaply, be carried into the remotest 
parts of Africa. Already the French have got 
^eie kinds of vends on the Senegal. A short 
tisoe win, I hope, see at^ vessris placed on a no- 
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bier rtream. Nor is it poiaible to conceive « sight 
moi« surprising and grtai than that which will b^ 
disclosed when the first stean-boat bears an Euro- 
peui throughout all central Africa. The cpnse- 
qacDces will prpre beyond all calculation beneficial 
it would be ft. waste of time, and a waste of 
words, to point iout further the advantages whtcb 
such a trade would confer on this country, aiid on 
any and all who engage in . it. No doubt the va* 
lue of Eoropean articles would decrease as thcM 
became more abundant in the interior of Africa. 
But it must also be borne in mind, that the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and industry, and the establish- 
ment of security for life, liberty, and property, 
would create such a degree of wealth and of want% 
as woiild increase the demand to an astonishing 
degree, and thus keep up the value. The price al- 
so of the {ffoductions of interior Africa ', would no 
doubt rise in those countries, and fall in Europe 
but the immense supplies which could so readily 
be procured and speedily produced, if once her no* 
aerous population had felt the sweets of industij, 
and property would tend to .counterbalance any 
cxorlntant rise in value from the increased demand. 
But, taking every casoidty and ereiy difficulty into 
account, still the field that remuns is so extennve 
and so fruttfal, that a rich and i^nndant barrett 
niitt be feke certain result. 
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Ab the principal part of the trade into Suden is 
at present conducted, it is subjected- to the most 
serioQs incoDTenieQces. Besides a duty o£ IQper 
cent, in Morocco, aod the excessive expences.of 
land carriage, amounting, according to the natore 
of the goods, to three times or five times the .Ori- 
ginal value, the merchandize in its passage into 
the interior passes through five different faaod^ 
each of whom receives from 20 to SO per cent, of 
profit and duty, &c. Yet the merchants engaged 
in it make rich. The African produce brought 
bade is subjected to the same burdens, and, in 
Gum-Sudan, we have an instance of the enormous 
expence. of land, carriage, being more than: fi.ve 
times the amount of its original cost. A water 
conveyance will remove entirely this excessive exr 
pence. . , 

From considering the previous statements, .deri- 
ved from real and authentic mercantile .tiansactioiis 
between Morocco and Timbuctoo, &c. it is evident 
that, gold »)d gold dust are not the most profit- 
able, though these may, in some instances, be the 
most marketable articles of Exchange. Being ea* 
aier. transported, gold commwids at .Timbuctoo a 
price much nearer to its European valuf than any 
other article, but particularly bulky artides of Afrii- 
can produce. , Though the ffeight of gold would 
be lower than any other article, still, its value beii^ 
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greater, larger ^ums for commissions and other 
expences are necessarily paid upon it. From a 
trade in the articles we have mentioned into the 
iUterior of Africa, it is evident that a duty to go- 
vernmeht could very- well be afforded. Suppose 
the imports into Africa amounted to one million, 
and the exports from it to as much, as there is 
sure data to shew would be the case, then the duty 
to governmient at five per' cent, would produce 
L.100,000. If the land and properties in Africa 
paid at the same rate, wherever'we colonized or pro- 
tected, (at present they pay ten times the sum, not 
for protection but for oppression,) it would he very 
easy, in this manner, to raise a sufficient revenue 
to defray every expence attending any settlement 
to colonize and to civilize Africa. 

The whole population of Africa, high and low, 
are traders, and in some way or other engaged in 
trade. Already they are acquainted with its ad* 
vantages, and some of its rules. They only want 
security and a greater degree of knowledge to 
inake them thoroughly acquainted with the princi- 
ples of honourable commerce. The Moorish and 
Arabian merchants, who everywhere, in perfect 
safety, frequent the markets of interior Africa, 
may be made the ready instruments of diffusing 
commerce from the great towns on the rivers to 
which European merchants, with their goods, can 
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have easy access into the more remote and inaceen* 
ble parts of the continent. They are very hononr- 
able in their dealings, and there cannot be a doubti 
but that they would most cheerfufly engage in 
conveying European goods, from placet on the ri> 
rers to towns at a distance from their bank^ ra< 
ther than run the risk they now run, in transport- 
ing goods through t^ fearful deserts and dangers 
that intervene between Morocco, Fezzao, Tripoli, 
Egypt, and* Sudan. All these merchants are well 
acquainted with the country, inured to the climate, 
and conversant with the different languages, even 
if Arabic were not generally understood in Africa. 
They may thus be made most useful and active 
commercial agents. 

To give a farther illustration of the advantages 
to be derived from a trade to Africa, I shall here 
adduce, from ihe authority of Mr. Bowditch, the 
profits on that carried on between Cape Coast and 
Coomassie, (capital of Adiantee,) and other places 
more into the interior. The expence attending it 
must be considerable, when we reflect that it is 
carried on by means of land carriage, through the 
immense forests, and over the hills of Southern 
Africa. 
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JnHia tula cmts, it Cafie Omnt, L. » per piece (tf 11 yvcli, 

brings js. per span " at Coomassie, and SOs. per fathom at' 
■ Yahodi— profit - - J75 per cent. 

Smvtraeitnda (bigUy gUzcd-Britbh «<rtt«n, «r 

br^ht red atripeeii with a bar of white) at 

Cape Coast 30a. per piece, at Cocmassie Sb. 

6d. per span - ' - 400 

Glaigom Dane, flOi, Cq* Coot, it Comtude 

5i. per handkerchief . • 7S ■ 

Rum, Cape Coast lOs. per galloD, Coomusie 

7Jd. per dram - - 400. 

Fliati^ Cape Coast 5i. per 100, Coomaaue^ 3d. 

each - - * 600 

Tobacco, (Portuguese,) Cape Coast L.6 per 

roll, (42 fathoms) at Coonussie L.10 75 

Ditto, • at Inta - ISO 

Guniwwder, Cape Coast L.4 per ^ barrel 25 

lbs., at Coomassie 7^^; per charge of J ounce 400 
Iron, Ope Coast L.1 per b«r, CoomaMie 85r. 75 
Ditto, Sallagha and Yabndi 60s, 200 

titad, the same 

8fa%uh doUart, St. Cape Coast, at botili places 

lOs. (tw« aclcies) - - 100 

Ditto, ditto, Sansanding, 35s. t« 50g. 60O 



Sal Amoniac is ^undant in Da^umba, and at 
Asbaotee, 2s. will buy a lump as big as a bra's 
egg. Small Turkey and Mesurata carpets bring at 
Coomassie 2 onoces gold, wortb ^5a. per ounce, 
OT even L. 4. The Asbaniees frequently give the 
gorernor of tbe Dutcb forts 2 ounces of gold for 
one roll of Portuguese tobacco. 

* A apMi ii 9 indio ; 6 ipMW to a blhom. In Inta onl; G to th« flobook 
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. Tbe nature land extent of the trade at the outset, 
under the settlement and the regulations proposed, 
would \x,Jirst, the value of all the trade at present 
carried on across the Desert. Second, the whole 
trade at present carried on between Cape Lopez 
and Cape Palmas. Third, the inland trade of 
Africa between place and place in commodities and 
wants purely African, and, particularly salt &om 
the coast to the ^teiior. These three branches are 
at once placed in the power and under the controul 
of those who can navigate and command the Niger 
and his tributary streams. 

The value of the present trade into the interior 
of Africa cannot be calculated with perfect accura- 
cy. The trade from Morocco is about 1,000,000 
dollars in exports annually. From all the other 
Barbary States, from Mourzook, Egypt, Nu- 
bia, Darfur, &c. it is about three times as much, in 
all one million Sterling from the North (chiefly) 
and from the East. In the trade from Morocco the 
returns are said to be in some instances ten to one, 
and, in general, that a capital of 5000 dollars will 
be raised in two years to 20,000 dollars. The trade 
Irom Mourzook must be in a similar proportion, 
and that from Egypt, according to Burkhardt, yields 
from l&O to 500 per cent, each journey, according 
to the nature of the articles carried to market. 
Slaves, however, are chiefly the returns, at least 
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those OB whi<^ the i^ofit is greatest ; but in the 
trade coDtempIated this would form uo part, and 
consequeadj the profits would not be in the same 
proportion. But, on the other band, the profits 
would be .greatly increased, from the quickness of 
the returns, and the reduced expences at irhich the 
trade would be conducted. The British exports to 
Africa, (Cape of Good Hope included,) were, on an 
aTCrage of three years, ending 1810, to the amount 
of L. 830,000 annually, and the imports, exclusive 
of gold dust, L. 480,000. The quantity of gold 
brought from the gold coast annually, is estimated 
to amount to t" 400,000. Since that period both 
the exports and the imports are greatly increased. 
At least L. 300,000 in imports, and as much in ex- 
ports, centre in those places where the projected 
establishments would be placed. At present also 
the British trade to these places is greatly reduced, 
because other natiras, continuing the slave trade, 
which we hare abandoned, supply those places with 
a great quantity of goods which would otherwise 
hare come through oiu* hands. The extent of this 
annually it is difficult to estimate ; but it is, per- 
haps, equal to our share of the imports, and, exclu- 
sive of slaves, fully one-third of the exports of Af- 
rican produce. 

To give a stronger and more correct idea of what 
might be the extent of the trade in question, it is 
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0DI7 necessaiy to pAibtout, and to raentioo tbe iH- 
lowing fact. Duribg the GontiBaatian of tbe lAa^ 
trade. Great Britain exported maaufactuies to Af- 
rica tfi the extent of L.l;000,000 annuallj, entire- 
ly for tbe purpose of barter in that trade. It u not 
too much to aaj that alHhe other Suropean nations 
sent an eqnal amount for tbe same purpose. Oai- 
faalf of all this certainly went to those places attnate 
between Cape Coast and tbe Rio de Gaboon, but 
principally con6ned to that part of the coast £rora 
tbe Rio Lagos to the Rio Elret. From Bonny 
River alone, it is calculated 20,000 slaves were an- 
nnally exported by European nations. These would 
cost, at tbe lowest, L.IO each. Thus, at least, 
L.I,O00,000of European goods were annually in- 
ported into those parts of Africa where the Niger 
enters the Seti, tbe greater part of which were in- 
tended for the consnmpt of the natkms inland. The 
contemplated settlements would secam to Great 
Britain, and that immediately, the whole of tbe 
trade mentioned, and the advantages to be derired 
from African produce taken in exchange. 

This is the present trade with those parts of Af- 
rica. It would soon increase greatly, and include 
tiie supply of aU our West India colonies with the 
finest descriptions of dry provisions, such as Indian 
com, rice, &c. and also with live-atocfc of every de- 
scription, which are indispensably necessary fiv tbe 
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nipply aM beallii of our uanil rfbica and gairiwns 
ift th^ quarter of Qa world. For all these tre are 
at present -ciuefly d^t^dent upon a taxeiga and a 
riral power Indian com is the finest of all food 
tot N^fToes. Thej prefer it to superfine flour. It 
is fouod to be better for tbdr health. In the West 
Indies we have 800,000 slaves. These must re* 
quire large supplies. From the United States we 
fennei-ly impiMrted into these colonies annually 
6^%85S bushels of com ; 481 ,50^ bushels meaj and 
flour ; axiA 9,S03 bushels ri<:e ; altogether, valued 
at L.440,000. ,Tbe live-stock imported also cost 
a large bum, and, altogether, the imports from Ame- 
rica to the West Indies exceeded half b million 
Sterling. Canada cannot supply these articles, be- 
cause it does not produce them. Africa could sup^ 
ply' these, and at a cheaper rate ; and in return, take 
back rum, as the United States formerly did. 

Secondly, there would be an immense importa- 
tion into this country of cotton of the finest quali- 
ties, coffee, indigo, superior dye-stuffs, and excel- 
iMit timber, either for the purposes of ship-building 
or ornamental furniture. Africa yields aU these^in 
abundance. The value and advantages of all these 
it is impossible to calculate. To the United States 
and to the Brazils, we give annually six millions 
for cotton, which Africa produces of a much finer 
quality. By obtaining it itpm Africa we should 
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thus be independent, of elth^ off these -ptmete in 
case of war* and not only so, but weabOuld, bj t^ 
meaDS, if not de^y injure, their preaebt eataUkh* 
ments, at least coni|dete]y .check the further mttai- 
sioD of the cultivation of. cotton in .these. ccMintnen; 
which ia one of the greatest sources :of thoix iKesltit 
end their power. Tliia, in a political point of view, 
is of itself a matter of great consequence,. and a i^ay. 
of weakening a rival power of. whidi noinationihas 
any just right to complain. The introdiietioa of cot- 
ton from Africa to any. extent, would lower.tbc: va- 
lue of the article from every other, quarter, thereby 
affording our maoufactnrers the raw. jnaterial at a 
cheaper fate, which must tend to. the extension of 
their business, and, by cheapening, create incr^^sed 
demands far their goods. The same may be said 
with regard to coffee, sugar, and dyerstufts. The 
advantages of a supply of ship-timber, independ^t 
of any rival power, are tcfo'obvlous to require point- 
ing out. 

Thirdly, under this bead would be a trade to tbe 
Cape of Good Hope. The northern, settlement 
would take floor and wine from the soutiiern, and, 
through the Cape, a supply of. East India goods* 
articles which are in great request in A&ica. The 
southern, settlement would take back from the 
northern, sugar, coffee, and various other articles, 
sudi as timber for ahip-building and other purposes. 
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thereby, mutually benefiting each other, while the 
wealth of each must ultimatelj flow to the mother 
oouQtiy in increaseti demands upon her for various' 
articles, which their labour, capital, and soil, cannot' 
produce. Fourthly, we should acquire nearly all' 
the' trade to the Mediterranean with the Baibary: 
powers, by carrying to their doors, at a miich cheaper^ 
rate, all the articles which they are accustomed to 
procure from the interior of Africa. This increas-' 
ed intercourse with Britain 'would tend greatly to' 
soften the asperity and fanaticism of their character,' 
two things which' so deeply injure the moral and the 
natural features of this fine portion of Africa. The 
severest laws of Mahomet would bend to interest,' 
and honest commerce has, in every age, proved' a 
powerful instrument to civilize manliind. 

From the previous enumeration, it would appear 
that the direct foreign trade of this portion of Afri- 
ca which would fall into our hands immediately, is 
fiilly equal to three millions in imports and ex* 
ports. From the extent and populousness of the 
country itself, from the fertility of the soil, the 
abundance of the precious metals, the cheapness of 
provisions, and, above all, from the manners and 
pursuits of a great multitude of the population 
being favourable to, and engaged io, commercial 
concerns, there is no reason to doubt but that, uq> 
der prudent management and adequate protection, 
s 
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the trade, in a short time, would be augmented to* 
five timest nay, to ten times the suni. Tbete can- 
not be a doubt but that, in exploring, cultivating, 
and civilizing the tropical regions of A&i^a, inir 
mense, and as yet bidden atorea foi the benefit 
and adVaDcement of manufactures, and commerce, 
and agriculture, would develope themselves *. They 
know nothing of the Tdrrid Zone who cab think 
otherwise. Seciurity will give the Africans indus- 
try. Both wiU teach them wants, and when thtyj 
find that these pan be gratified with safety, thera 
can be no doubt respecting the result. 

Attention to every article of agriculture^ and the 
demands occasioned for these in ibe regular course 
of toade, would be found the most easy, powerful, 
and effective engine Which could be used to turq 
the attaitioB of the population ^nT Africa to under- 
stand their true interesti^ and consequently prove 
the most peaceable and expeditious mode of ex* 
tending knowledge and civilization amongst them. 
Without roads and regular means of conveyance of 
go6ds and produce, such as we possess, -the igno* 
rant despot of the interior will never think of mak- 

" With the parts to which the trade is at present contemplated, 
the SOToanB aud Egyptiani, in the days of Ptoton;, seem to baie 
been well acquainted. Of AMca he aays, " Est autem ilia pars mundi 
qiif Aphrica dicitur minco' spade quam Asis vel Europa : sed pro soa 
quanlitate ditiorest et mirabilior in qoantitate. Nam in saro et gem- 
nusditissima,e8tainiilitucinfrngibiiB,fiuctibusetoliiu8. Mirabilissiiiia 
"etiam producit bestianun et hominem Kpedes et figuras," &c. 
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ing his. slaves, or bis people, cultivate or transport 
produce of great bulk, and of laborious and expen- 
sire cai^iage, in order to procure in exchange (U*> 
ticles which he requires, either for ornament ox for- 
use ; produce too, which is liable to be injured by 
the V87» while, with a trifling labour, and at a still 
more trifling expence, the slave can be compelled 
to walk to the most distant market in order to be 
there sold and exchanged for mercantile commodi- 
ties, to gratify the passions of a barbarous master. 
Nor have we aoj reason to expect any change 
while cut off from all ready communication with 
any enlightened nation, and not only so, but, on 
the contrary, everywhere surrounded by fanatic 
powers, whose interest and whose policy it is to 
teach, and encourage these sovereigns to follow an 
opposite course. It can tend to little advantage 
to cut off a foreign slave-trade, (granting that 
could be made effectual,) unless we teach the Afri- 
cans how to employ their slaves in a more useful 
and profitable manner. Unless we do this, the 
abolition of the foreign slave-trade will only tend 
to secure a greater number of wretched victims for 
those bloody ** Customs," and wholesale butcheries 
under the name of sacrifices, which are so frequent 
in many parts of Africa. 

This detestable traffic must be gradually, that it 
niay be wholly and entirely abolished, not only be*. 
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tween Africa and foreign countries, but id Africa 
between state and state. To accomplish this end 
effectually, it is necessary also to desttoy that gro* ' 
Telling superstition which disgraces human nature 
in Africa, and which binds the minds of prince 
and people in the worst and most ruinous of alV 
bondage. Id fact, it is this which leads to personal 
slavery, and every evil which afflicts Africa. Till 
the chains of superstition are broken asunder, nei- 
ther the fetters of slavery, nor the yoke of the 
slave-trade ever will. The introduction of Christ- 
ianity will dispel the terrors of the one, and its 
benign influence root out and remove the horrors 
of the other. Nothing else can accomplish the' 
object. It is in our power to do this. The bless- 
ings and the benefits which, by the exertions of 
men from other countries, were first conferred up-' 
on us, we are bound to diffuse amongst other na- 
tions who remain deprived of them. It is on this 
sure basis, the introduction of true religion, and 
the education of young and old in its principles 
and its duties, that we must build the fabric of our 
dominion and our fame in Africa. Every other' 
means wilt prove a foundation' of " sand," which 
each flood' of human passions will sweep away. 
But, erected on the rock of Christianity, the foun- 
dation of our power in Africa will be impregnable, 
and our dominions spread invulnerable against eve- 
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ly assailmg foe. Christianity is the great enlight- 
ener ddd softener of human nature. Power direct- 
ed by its principles can never fail of stabiJityi 

Let us proceed : we have nothing to f^ar. The 
whole civilized world is on our Side. Our imme- 
diate interference is necessary to rescue Africa 
from severer afflictions and deeper woes than any 
she has previously endured. The accounts fVom 
every quarter are most deplorable, calamitous, and 
distressing. The slave-trade is stalking abroad 
with more appalling steps than ever. Since the 
abolition of Christian slavery by the Barbary i^tates* 
their fury and tfaeir cupidity is directed, as might 
have been foreseen, to the unhappy population of 
the interior. The latest accounts from these places 
are most distressing. Havoc and ruin, pillage and 
desolation, are marching in awful array over all 
northern Sudan, and whole tribes are driven away 
into slavery by the ruthless Moor and unpriodpled 
Arab. Powerftll assistance and 'protection can 
only terminate this dreadful state of anarchy,. dis- 
traction, and misery, into which Africa is so deeply 
plunged. These alone can check those frightful 
evils, and bring peaccj security, and happiness, 
to Africa. Let us plant our standard, the stand- 
ard of liberty, peace, and order, in her bosom, 
wherever our power can be most commanding, 
and by good deeds, acts of kindness, and protec- 
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tJOD, let us draw them to be oar tf^Iiog subfecte, 
and then we sbalt see what power in Africa or 
elsewhere will dare to nrake slaves of them— 4o 
tteal— to buy-^or to sell their chiMreD any more. 

Not only our duty, but eur interests, requite of 
ti9 prompt add decisire measures ott this sul^t, 
and on this occasion. It h the continued exten- 
sion of the slave-trade which is proving the deep- 
est injury to our West India colonies, and unless it 
is checked, the further continuaDce of it will cover 
all these colonies with min. The vast quantities 
of sugar, cofi^, and cottcHi, which the United 
States, the Spanish and the Portuguese possessions 
are now raising, and the cheap rates at which tliese 
are produced from the continued importatioD of 
slaves, has driven our West India merchants outof 
every market on the Continent. It is in vun to 
speak lAout stopping a trade where individoat and 
national interest are so much ccmcenied, wbUe all 
Africa is ready also to welcome any who embark 
in it, and. while we pay such enormous sums an- 
nually to purchase that very produce, (cotton in 
particular,) which is raised by the labour of the 
slaves thus introduced. The united navies of Eu- 
rope, and ail the laws which the nations in it can 
pass, will fail in effecting, the desirable object. 
British capital and industry thus strwigly, thougli 
indirectly> carries on the slave-trade ; for it is the 
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interests of the ^vernmentB, deriving so much be- 
befit from its coDtiauatiOn, to wiolt at the conduct 
of their subjects who engage ia it. There seems, 
therefore, no way to stop this trade effectually, 
and by so doing secure the prosperity of our West 
India possessions, but by colonizing interior Afri- 
ca, and teaching and commanding the population 
there to abuidon this disgraceful and abominable 
traffic. 

Etery object here pointed out 'can be carried in- 
to effect without trenching, in the smallest degree, 
upon the immediate rights and interests of any ci- 
vilized nation upon earth. The advantages which 
Africa would derive from- such measures cannot 
escape the notice of the most thoughtless. There 
cannot be a doubt of the rapid growth and exten- 
dioQ of such a connexion and such a commerce. 
Whatever benefits Africa derived from it, would be 
returned upon us with double int^est. Those who 
are acquainted with the character of Negroes, know 
how eagerly they seek after oiir cotton manufac- 
tures, particularly showey prints, &c. both for the 
purposes of ordinary use, and ornament upon fes- 
tive occasions. Tliey are all, particularly the fe- 
males, fond of shew, and the outlet which would 
thus be created for the manufactures of Sheffield 
and Binningham, Manchester, Glasgow, and Pais- 
ley, would be prodigious. The profits of such a 
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trade also are dot to be calculated b; the Kale of 
that trade carried on from Sierra Leone and ths 
countries on the Gold Coast. The fofiQer place U 
inbahtted chiefly by cAptured Negroes, the refuse of 
Africa, savage, poor, idle, and indolent, and from 
it there is no conveyance by water into the moun- 
tainous interior, while the latter are occupied by a 
population, harassed, oppressed, and plundered, by 
fiome petty or higher despot. At the same time^ 
they have no extensive communication with the 
wealthier countries in the interior. The trade pro- 
pesed and contemplated will, and it is (^vious 
mnst^ have a wider range, greater facilities, and a 
securer foundation. 

It is a point of the utmost importance, and a sub- 
ject which requires the deepest consideration, te 
determine the best mode of establishing a commer- 
cial intercourse with Africa, that shall prove ad- 
vantageous and permanent. The following views 
of the subject present themselves to our considera- 
tion. The first is a direct trade with the natives 
of the different countries in the interior, conducted 
in a similar manner as other branches of commerce 
are carried on betwixt this country and other in- 
dependent nations. Taking the formation of the 
trade in this point of view, we should merely have 
commercial without any political establishments. 
Thus situated, we must depend upon the native 
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powers in whatever couiltry our merciaDtile esta- 
blUhments are formed for justice and protection; 
and to the power and interference of our own 
•country for redre8B> if, in course of our transactions', 
justice is denied or protection withdrawn. Amidst 
a barbarous people, such occurrences may be ex- 
pected ; while, before punishment is inflicted^ the 
wron^ is committed which will undermine the se* 
curity of all commercial intercourse. Under such 
circumstances aha, we ought not to interferCi and 
have DO riglit to interfere, in any shape, with any 
of the present institutions established in the inte- 
rior, whether these be civil or religious. Thus si- 
tuated, the trade mtist continue on the same footl- 
ing, and consequently on the same insecure and li- 
mited scale which it has hitherto done during the 
lapse of so man; centuries, and continue to be sub- 
ject to all the vexatious delays and extortions with 
which the capricious tyranny of the rude and igno- 
rant despots of Africa may choose to load it. A 
trade so insecure and liable to so many unfavour- 
able contingencies, cannot possibly be profitable to 
any one, and consequently could not be durable. 
Under such a system, there could be no rational 
hope of any speedy improvement amongst the po- 
pulation of Africa, which improvement can only 
give extension and permanency to the trade. No 
doubt, a- legitimate commerce, carried on with Afri- 
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ca would, in time, tend to open the eyes e£ both 
the pntu:^ anid the people to their tnie interests ; 
bat'tbe progress thereof, under the most faToura- 
We cttcuBistances, must necessarily be very slow ; 
while so many obstructions He in the way, so many 
difficnitifs under this mode of procee^ng wouM 
re'dnaia to be overcome, and so many untoward 
drcamstances may take place, as mi^t very rea- 
dily deter BuFOpean merchants from prosecuting a 
trade under so many di£BcuIties, and at last indace 
them to discontinue it altogether. Besides, foreign 
nation; woiild participate in this trade. Conflicting 
European interests would' be transplanted into the 
heart of Africa, and add to all those jealouws, Uie 
rivalry, and those distractions which already so 
grievously afflict and torment her. 

The second view of the subject, which occurs 
for our consideration in the establishment of this 
trade is, by colonization and conquest ; for in Afri- 
ca the latter would necessarily, and speedily, and 
extensively, follow the former. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the trade contemplated might safely 
be Id't free to the capital and industry of any Bri- 
tish merchant or subject who might choose to en- 
gage in it. All that would be necessary in this 
, case, in order to secure the most beneficial results 
to this country and to Africa, would be to prevent 
foreign nations from participating in this trade up- 
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on equal temiB; At the outsets indiTiduals might 
lose ID this trade. The maricets might, and in 
all probBbility vbuld, be ovcrstocbed with Buppliet; 
both such as are projier and such as are improper; 
such as are calculated for the present wants of the 
natives, and each as are not calculated for that pur* 
pose. The lose, however, thug occasioned, would 
nob be a nt^iooal loss. Foreigners would deriv6 
no benefit therefrom. What one British subject 
lost another would gain, and in time every thing 
would be reduped to order. The supply would be 
suited to the demand, and the competition would 
. be confined to those articles which are best adapt- 
ed to the market. Tbe capstat luid industry of 
all would have a fur, open, and honourable field 
for exertion. Under such circumstances, it might 
be most advisable to lay c^en, establish, and carry 
on tbe trade contemplated. This mode would cer- 
tainly be most consonant to tbe present feelings of 
the pt^lation of the Brititdi Empire : but I am not 
sure, and indeed hare strong doubts, if it would 
prove soonest and. most extensively beneficial, ei- 
ther to this country or to Africa. Tbe situation 
And interests of the lattn* must never be lost sight 
of, because it , is only by bettering or improving her 
condition that we can greatly benefit ourselves. 

The next mode of eriablbhing this trade is un- 
der a chartered company. This may be done after 
3 
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the manner of the East India Cbmpany. In dura* 
tioD, hojreveri it may and ought to be greatly li- 
mited^ 80 as to render it expedient , for those to 
whom it is granted to cany on the trade with en. 
ei'gyi in order to reap every possible advantage 
from iti and that it may not be left to languish, as 
mi^t be the case, if the period . was greatly ex- 
tended. On the other handj the duratbn of it 
ought not to be narrowed too much^ otherwise that 
circumstance would. tend to discourage the mer- 
chuit^ and prevent him from laying out money at 
the first outset, to any considerable extent, or frbm 
embarking in the trade with that energy and vi- 
gour which could, only render.it productive and 
successful, or reiinburse bim for. his labour ex- 
pended and capital advanced. Perhaps 15 years 
might be a vety fair period for the duration of such 
a charter^ With diligence end activity, the time 
mentioned would render it an object well worth the 
attention of mercantile men, and nothing moax than 
the encouragement which the nation ought to give 
for the labour in forming, or I. may. say creating, a 
commerce which is altogether new to this country, 
fr<Hn wbichi through the individuals engaged in it, 
the nation derives immediate benefit, and lays, in 
the only way in which it can be securely laid, the 
foundation of a trade, from which the whole nation 
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nay^ fairly anticipate, and are certain to derive, at 
a ftiture period, still greater adnuitages. 

A charter, for the purpose contemplated, may ei-t 
tfaer be extended or reduced, in regard to the num- 
bets and capital engaged in it, as may be found most 
eligible or necessary. As' the nature of the com- 
merce in viev, both aa regards exports ^id imports, 
wiU naturally confine itself to the three chief .com;^ 
mercial ports of this Idngdom, namely, liondon, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow, and that in nearly equ&l 
proportions, so the charter may be g^nted to an 
extent proportionate to the magnitude of each of 
these places,aad in a manner such as those merchaotst 
who are inclined to embark in it may regulate and 
determine. Their interest would lead them to choose 
the port which would prove the most conducive 
thereto; from whence th^y could send supplies, and 
to which they would direct the returns to;be made.' 
A power might be vested in the Board of Trade to 
examine into the general management of the char- 
tered company, and to regulate these upon the strict 
principles of national justice and national advan- 
tage. 

A charter for the puiposes mentioned, and under 
such circumstances, can scarcely be called a mono- 
poly. It is indeed an exclusive privilege in trade, 
but then this exclusive privil^e is for a trade yet 
to be formed — a trade which neither this country, 
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nor any other civilized nation, are, or hare previ-' 
ously, beeti in possession of — a! trade, which it is s 
rery doubtful case if this country ever could pos- 
sess, (certainly not so s6on. if at all,) to the extra* 
to which she would coinmand it, if gone into un< 
der the regulations and privileges recommended: No 
legislative interference with, or burthens imposed 
upon, any other settlement in Africa, is required 
or expected. It is niA solicited or contemplated, 
that the produce of any other country or colony 
should be prohibited from entering, or be taxed upon 
its entering, any of the ports of Great Britain, (the 
great and most objectionable features in other char- 
ters,) in order to enhance the value of,, or insure a 
preference in, the consumption of any articles which 
may be brought from Africa under the privilege 
here recommended. No prohibitive or protecting 
laws in any branch of commerce are thought of. 
On the contrary, it is proper, and it is expected, that 
all branches thereof should be left free add open to 
the competition of capital, skill, and industry. 

The judicious application of diarters is one thing, 
and the injudicious grant of them another. To a 
trade carried on with any civilized country, every 
exclusive privilege is injurious. The reason is ob- 
vious. There law. Justice, tind order prevail. Every 
individual is equally protected, and no evil conse-^ 
quences can result frqm competing interests- To 
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an uncultivated and uDlahabited countiy, suailar 
reguIatitHis are equally, if not more injurious, be- 
cause the prosperity and adrancement pf the same, 
in every branch of improrement, depaids upon the 
ability, caprice, liberality, capital, credit, and judg- 
luent — the good or bad fortune of those who obtain.. 
such an exclusive privilege. With a populous, but 
a barbarous country, incapable of organizing any- 
thing that is stable or advantageous for itself or itv 
neighbours, a very different line of ccmduct is ren- 
dered necessary. Without a chartered company. 
Great Britain never could have achieved what she has: 
done in India, nor reared such a noble fabric of com- 
ment and civil government as she has there done. 
Yet when Britain entered that part pf the world, 
India was peopled by civilized nations. Compared 
to what the inhabitants of India were, the people of 
Africa are rude barbarians. Compared to what tb^ 
popidation of India, are now become, the inhabitants 
of central Africa are mere savages. It may be for 
the greater advantage of Great Britain and of In- 
dia, that the trade to the latter should now be 
thrown open, but it never could have been for the 
interest of either that this should have taken place 
at an earlier period. The situation of. Africa, how- 
ever, is totally different. There every thing is to do. 
Regular commerce is to be created. Society is al- 
most altogether to be fprmed. Security and civil!- 
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zatioD, law, order, and religion, are each and all 
yet to be introduced into and planted in Africa. 
Unity of action and design, therefore, becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to accomplish all these desirable 
objects. Conflicting interests, amidst such a dis-- 
jointed population, must, and will, indefinitely re- . 
taid it. A charter is clearly and indispensably ne-. 
cessary, in order to conduct mercantile affairs to a 
prosperous issue— in order to r^ulate the supply. 
to explore the countiy, and find out the proper mar- 
Icets — to negotiate, as an irresistible and stable 
power, with the native princes — to purchase lands, 
to protect trade, to punish aggression: — to rear up 
gradually an empire in Africa, such as bas been 
done in India, against which no native power shall 
be ab^e. to raise its head. Then, but not till then, 
the trade may be thrown open, but the territorial 
power of the charter may, as in India, remain. 

Without such regulations for a time, there is too 
good reason to dread that our connection with Af- 
frica will never be more than the transient visitations 
of insulated merchants acting without concert — of? 
ten contrary to one anotber-^Iutting the markets, 
pouring In ill-timed and improper supplies'-- raising 
the ptace of native produce above its value, and de- 
pressing each other's commodities j in short, strength-r 
ening the hands of the native tyrants, and enabling 
them more easily to dictate bard terms to ^ommerce^ 
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to shut up the interior alto^ther, &nd to enable bar- 
barous hands, or savage life, still to hold the ba- 
lance in that ill-fated, country. The whole of our 
establishments cm the coasts of Tropical Africa, af- 
ford, at this moment, a sad confirmation, and strik- 
ing illustration of these important truths. If this 
erroneous policy Id their intercourse with Africa is 
still to be continued by European powers, then, to 
the latest period of time, the central, and southern 
parts of that vast continent are doomed to remain in 
the same deplorable state of ignorance, degradation, 
and misery, which has been their lot during the 
lapse of 3000 years. 

No doiibt the capital, skill, and industry of Bri- 
tish merchants, can do much, and overcome diffi- 
culties which perhaps the merchuits of no other na- 
tion can. If government established powerful set- 
tlements in Africa, and rendered Great Britain re- 
elected, feared, and obeyed, then there could be 
no danger with regard to the ultimate success of 
the trade, though laid open to all. But, in this 
case, a very considerable expence must be incurred 
by the nation, without any adequate or immediate 
return ; whereas, in the other case, that return, and 
the expense incurred for jmitection, would go hand 
in hand. The question for the consideration and 
decision of government in this case, is, which me- 
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tbod will prove the nlost secure and penanoeait* and 
sootiest become the moet bm^cial to iDdirUkiftls 
and to the national isteiests, and at the least pofl- 
sible OBtlaj^ or expense ? The plan that can accom- 
plish these thing!, is that which should he chosen, 
and acted upon without hesitation or rosorvo. For 
the reasons already mentionsd, as well as for van- 
oue others too tedious to enumerate, a chartered 
camiamj for a limited time seems the most advisable 
way to enter upon and estahlish l^e coatemplAted 
trade. On snch an important point, however, I would 
wish it to be unt^rstixtd, that the opinion here given 
is adduced with great deference. 

The trade to Central AiVica ought to belong ex- 
clusively to the sabjects and tlie people of Great 
Britain. £very article which the people on the Ni- 
ger ean require for convenience, omamentr or ub^— 
all implements of agriculture— all articles for do- 
mestic pnrposes— 'for dress, for navigation, com. 
merce, manufactures, sciwice — in short, eveiy thing 
that a population advancing from the rudest state 
of society, through all the intervening stages to the 
most enlightened, can want, are almost exclusively 
the productions of the British soil, or of British in- 
dustry. Our finer manufhctures would be chieAy 
sought after for the light dresses adapted for tbe 
climate ; but the coarser and the warmer would tn 
some instances also be sought after, by those people 
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wJm live onidst the African Andes. Where the 
fiae and costly uanufiuiiaies of other naticma vrere 
ID t^uegt> theo, comug through our band^ W9 
shMild intik« it more their interest to be on friendly 
terms with us. If the trade to lotetiot Africa, car* 
ried on 1^ barbarians, with our goods add to thsm 
in the first iiMtabce at a fair price, and then car- 
ried thither by tbem, subject to all the danger, de^ 
lay, expense, exactions, and robberies, which un- 
prinoipkd despots, and lawless freebooters heap 
upon them— -if t^is trade yield them such extensive 
profits as it really does, what must the British mer- 
chant gtiin who can carry these goods front the first 
hand, at Uie first cost, and land these at Tindiuc- 
too almost as cheap as they can at present be luided 
at Mf^adore, Algiers, Tultis, or Tripoli ? How 
mncii could he under-sell both the Moor and the 
Arab, either in the imports to the interior, or the 
exports from it, while his goods would at all timfes 
arrire at their destined market in a state superior 
to what it is possible tlieirs at present can now do ? 
Besides, the conreyance by wiAet would enable us 
to carry many articles to those markets which, from 
the nature of the articles, oinnot possibly now be 
got transported into the interior by land carriage. 

A trade soch as that conttinplated, may employ 
a capital of any extent ; bat at the outset, under a 
company, there is no necessity for its being great. 
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On tbe contrary, it is evident, that from the Bitna* 
tkm in which Africa is, the trade, to do good to any 
party, must feel its way — ^must make itself. The 
articles which would be chiefly exported in its early 
stages, would be of the coarser and cheaper kinds, 
and the returas of a description that will command 
a ready market. Small vessels, both for expedi- 
tion in the voyages, and also for navigating the ri- 
vers, would be the best in the commencement of 
Uie undertaking. Indeed, till the latter are com- 
pletely explored, small vessels are indispensable. 
Some time must elapse before all these points can 
be fully known. Till then, it is evident the trade 
cannot be forced, while, at the outset, it may very 
readily be overdone. 

In an undertaking of this kind the countenance 
and support of government is absolutely necessary, 
in order to induce merchants of capital, credit, and 
character, to embark in it. To be done correctly 
and advantageously, every thing must emanate 
from one source in Africa, whether it regards civil 
government or commerce. Unity in design, and 
obedience to the dictates of one authority, can alone 
render the present plan completely successful. The 
reasons uiged against the exclusive privilege of 
trade to a civilized state do not apply in this in- 
stance. Tbe trade, open to all, would create con- 
flicting interests, whkh would retard and endanger. 
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if not altogether prevent the accomi^ishment of 
the grand, the ultimate object in view. Besides, 
it is one thing to embark in a trade to a country 
where civilization, law, and justice prevail, aud an- 
o^er to engage in one to a country where all those 
tilings are yet to be formed. The latter requires 
an exclusive privilege to induce and. protect the 
adventurers, while the trade,' in the same or simitar 
articles with other parts of the world, remaining 
upon its present footing, or without any preference 
to' either, wiH always prevent the af^arent mono- 
ply from inuring the general interests of the parent 
state by exorbitant prices, while the cmnpetiMon 
tbey have to meet with from other markets, would 
compel'Uie merchants engaged in the tradewith 
Africa, to be diligent, |»iident, and industrious.' 
Unless such a privilege were granted, there is too 
ranch reason to dread, that every object at present 
contem[dated will fail, and that the nation, as well 
as individuals, will thereby sustain a great and ir- 
reparable loss. * Conflicting interests also would 
lower ua in the eyes of the natives, and prevent us 
from acquiring and maintaining that superiority in 
Africa indispensably nectesary for our protection, 
and for her civilization and improvement. In Af- 
rica, as in India, opinion gives power. Without 
power in Africa we could not efiiect any thing. 
The persons to be employed under government 
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JD these t>arti should be men who are wmbigr to 
serve their country for their country'i good. They 
oug4i« to be amply remutwr&ted for ihEar aenciicqi, 
and their puhtic duty ought not t» be^foigotttnior 
sacrificed for prirate emalumoDt. ThMr buaBOCM 
and their duty is to see justice impattislly admioiT 
Btered to all, and to raise the lioiiour and fame of 
their country on a sure and a. permsneuk baas. 
The settlement must. Sat as short a ttine as poasi* 
ble, be rendered burthenaonie to 6n»t Brikain. 
Aiinica » to receive the henffit, aikd oiigh^ ta.aud 
must deffay the expetaice. All e^tpettees attoadii^ 
cnril and military eatablishRients must he borne' by 
Africa. A. trifllsg tax ioiposed u^n the piopwtf 
Q/t the country under our controu^, would be ade- 
quate far. this purpose, as. at (be outset, tbese awd 
wtb ht hFgt> M these itwreasedi AfpiQa, from tbQ 
beaafiis n^eive4> voa^i be mo«e t^W to de&ay te 
4ddJitiw»l fl?ipence. A Heath-^a tnv«B(ti>etih p»Tt «f 
what the pt^ulatioD of Africa now^ pay ta theae 
fVtm whom she receives oq benefit wliateref, would 
now. and. at ai^y future period, he more than wffiv 
ment for this pwrpose^ The blessings of ^^ g«, 
yemment. true religion^ peace, aod securhjit wwld 
by this triWte be eheaply purchaKd- 

Ml espepees, merely commefoiaj^ w In aay vay 
relating theretoi such as travelling ex,pencea: fw 
agents, salaries for aervanta in the emplojr of the 
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compBUf^or fw the fuithwaoec of Hay objeot con- 
neetod villi tbar btnnadkteand exclusive interest, 
DH^t to be borne bjr tba nwveantite boify engaged 
' ia iM undertMking. A pabllc ftiHd should be set 
^art bs dcfl-87 tlw expeaees of exploring the conn- 
trjt ia ordor to foiui oottnictl(»D& and eatAbUsh- 
neots in moM distant paribs tbere«f. B«t as this 
tends to the benefit of this Mftioft— of Great Bri- 
tain abd Africa, an allowanoe (till the i«venue of 
the lattsrean dttiey the expeoce) should be made- 
bat of the {niblie purse to the mwcandle body for 
this purpose, govemmeat faav;^ the potter to re- 
quire satisfactory infonnHtion how the moMy has 
bflen atpended. The interest of tbe finercbant 
WWld induce him to pay ttberallj, aimI, at the 
siupe time, to proceed econoMicall;'. In all voder- 
ti^ii^s of this kind, mercantile men oao prevent 
or rectify idmses easier than aof gOTsnmwDt can 
dot and) theref<c»e, it beoomcs more proper to bestow 
iqwn them Hich an auiboritf, and sach an exolu- 
sire priril^e, as is hem poiated xnt. 

The expence of emlmMies to the courts of the 
satire pbvers» which ought to be frequent, shoald 
be bonic by Britain at the outset, aoA a£ter- 
waids by the eolonial goTenimeat. Tte former 
oaght to lend her name and authority to iadiri- 
duals readent in large cities as coasals or persone 
exploriag the country, thereby coDferring upon all 
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these persons a degree %A iuportance h%Uf i 
sary in Africa, and which would not fail to claim 
respect from the sorereigDS and the pei^ple. In all 
the chief towns menof this .description should, ai 
soon as possible, be placed, in order . to ' gain the 
most correct knowledge of tfae.coimtry, its- pro- 
ductions and vants, and to hay, sell, receive, or 
send off these productions and suf^lies, .to the ge- 
neral depot where these articles are directied to be 
collected in th^ vojage to, or from Enrope, and 
other places. This mode ttf proceeding would 
sooner -teach the natives the value and utility of 
their productions and .their labour. 

The concern being for the general benefit of the 
nation, should^ from the outset, receive the cor^l 
and unroiUtting attmtion and support of t^e na- 
tion, In all matters* either civil or ptditical, every 
establishment must be under the controul of the 
British government. In political matters -and civil 
government, none must lift a hand or a foot in Af- 
rica without permission from it. In. every thing' 
relating to commercial affairs, the direction and 
management must remain entirely in the hands of 
the company and its servants, while, at the same 
time, the servants of government must be instruct- 
ed to render the merchants every protection and 
assistance requisite to prosecute and extend the 
trade. This comiuny, by their charter, ought to 
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hftre' tiie power' to extend their capital as the^ may 
-Me necesaary. This capital may consist of traas- 
ifer^le shares. These shares may be smaller or 
ixtget, as may be judged most couTeoient. The 
smaUer, however, the better, as it will give a 
{pfieater number of persons an oj^ortunity to engage 
in the. undertaking, and thus create a greater inte- 
re9t:in the mother country for the welfare and pro- 
eperity of these African Colonies. Government, in 
l^e first instance, must be at the expence of every 
'outlay for permanent military establishments, such 
as proper fortifications and adequate gurisons; but 
lioth the principal and the interest of the outlay 
ought, as soon as possible, to be paid from the pro- 
ceeds of internal taxation, laid on such things as 
may be found mos( ehglUe. All r^nlations. laws, 
and measures for the government of these colonies, 
must be formed by the British Government and Le- 
gislature, or subject to their ^proval and revisal, 
always, however, restricted, (could that be suppos* 
ed necessary,) in so far as these shall not militate 
against the interests of the company or main object 
of the undertaking. 

Provision should be made in every place for the 
teachers of religion, and the instructors of jouth. 
A fixed revenue should be raised and appropriated 
for this purpose ; and it is the people of Africa, and 
others who may derive benefit from it, who should 
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defray the expence. The superstition v^b 4e- 
grades and debases Africa must be ranqalt^ed 1^ 
the spirit and the precepts of the Gospel ; ftiiA the 
other, namely, human saci^ces, wherever we aiity 
find these, be prevented by the arm of power, tf 
necessary. No expence on^t to be sp&red to ac- 
complish these objects. In this the authority of 
the company and of the government should go band 
in hand. The blessings of the British uonttUntlon 
should be gradually extended to the colonists, -as 
their intelligence, power, and resources increase. 
At the outset this could not be done viih safety. 
Justice, however, must tie most carefully admini- 
stered ; and in every thing, Europeans onist skta 
good example, that the lib^ty bestowed upon the 
Aftican population may not be. construed bf them 
as a path to licentiousness. All kinds of African 
produce and commodities should be admitted into 
Great Britain and her other coloniei, upon the 
same terms as those articles are admitted fyom 
other places, with the exception of sugftr, ths great 
staple of our West India Islands, where so much 
British capital is vested, and whose caltivation is 
so expensive. A considerable time, however, must 
elapse before any establlslmient could be formed ia 
Africa to cultivate sugar to an extent wfaidi couM 
affect the market. There are other points for re- 
gulation, which a due consideration of this import* 
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^t aul^eet, m all its besrings, and the wisdom and 
Kberalitji- of the IMtish governiDeHt, will, either 
ihw* or in due time, supplj. Having thought 
alHoh add kM^ on the subject, I onlj hint at this 
with du« d^ierenee to the opinion of the goTem- 
ment and of the pnUic. 

Minor criminals, who are sentenced to be trans- 
ported from Great Britain, may be sent to Africa 
to aid m colonizing it. The punishment also of 
many offences against our laws, such as theft, 
house-breaking, forgery, &c. when these are not 
attended with the most aggravating circumstances, 
atvd- wMch are at present capital, may be commuted 
into banishment to an African colony. Many, very 
many of those unhappy individuals who forfeit 
their character and lives to the violated laws of 
their country, and many who are expatriated from 
it, are not destitute of talents, and, if spared, might 
become useful members of society. In Africa, 
from necessity, they must become sober and indus- 
trious or they would soon end their days. But if 
they behaved well, they might become greatly ser- 
viceable to their country, to themselves, and to 
mankind. In Europe, the remembrance of errors 
stamps an inferiority upon them in the eyes of 
every one, and which too often overcomes every 
resolution of amendment, and, considering them- 
selves proscribed outcasts, they are hurried head- 
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long into the conumsnon of greater crimtiB. Be- 
mored, faowever, mto the midflt of a pt^latiwK 
such as are in Africa, they vould assume en im- 
portance in their own eyes, which would' aetiasa 
stimulus to keep them in the paths of virtue.; They 
would see human nature degraded below them,- and 
men more ignorant and rude than themselves. Th^ 
would feel their superiority.' They would sUive 
to maintain it. - By doing ^od to others, which 
they would then have^ in their power, the better dis- 
posed would endeavour to make amends for the in- 
juries which they bad previously inflicted upon sod- 
ety. The worst amongst them could still teach multi-: 
tudes in Africa much useful knowledge:. Removed 
from the scenes of their folly and- their crimes, and. 
the inducements which led to these, there would be- 
few, indeed, who would not strive to retrieve .tiieir 
characters and Uieir fortunes. 

For a first offence, expatriation firom. friends, 
countiy, and civilized society, is, and must be, the se- 
verest punishment: removed to Africa must prove r 
particularly severe. Let the condition of their re- 
storation to society be their merits, activity, imd. 
character in Africa. It is our duty to reclaim, more- 
tban to punish — to restore, rather than to cut off , 
a member from society. In this we follow, and 
ought to follow, liie footsteps of him who came to 
seek and to save — to preserve, not to destroy those 
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yiiko bad erred. Perhaps 1000 convicts aoDualljr 
might be sent from Great Britain to Africa — lOOO, 
every one of whom might, under judicious authori- 
ty, in 8<Hne degree be made instrumental, in places 
of the greatest danger, to teach useful knowledge to 
the ignorant African. Under the controlling au- 
thority established there, the convict, from the 
hopes of forgiveness and restoration to a better rank 
in the scale of society, would be led to amend his 
own life, and reclaim the most degraded and be- 
ni^ted of his fellow creatures. All, perhaps, 
would not act such a part. But many would. If, 
however, this plui succeeded in reclaiming lire out 
of ten, and in making these outcasts from British 
society the instruments of instructing Africa in any 
cf the arts and labours of civilized life, how great 
is the good that will thereby be effected ! 

In l^is voyage (if I may use the expression) for 
the improvement of Africa, there are two fatal rocks 
which we must carefully avoid, if we wish to escape 
shipwreck. The first is, that, although the precious 
metals (gold in particular) abound in Africa, still 
we must take care to direct the exertions of her 
people to those labours of greater importance, the 
profits of whicb can, at all Umes, command the pre- 
cious metals, and which productions ought, in thb 
case, as well as in ev»y other, to be only a se- 
condary object. The next is, we ought not to go 
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to Africa with tbe rooted Ues) tbat it was Buro- 
peaos who occasioned Aaveiy, and created a elAve 
tiade ia, and with, A&ica. If we sdopt thi» mtO' 
neoos opinioD, io order t» act upon i^ we shidl dever 
take the right path or proper means to root out ^te 
one, or to destroy the othm. It is Africa henelf, 
as has already been remarked, that is the great YOCit 
of tbe evi], though her guilt does oot coiiattlut^ 
JEuropean imiocencev wherever tbe latter has pttrti;- 
cipated in, or yet continues tbe traffic. 

The climate of Africa is not worse than in other 
tropical regions of the earth, particularly the coait 
of America from the Rio Bravo to Rio de Jaaeso. 
On tbe contrary, about the moftths of the Orinoco^ 
and all along tbe coast to the awuth of tbe Miva- 
non, it is more unhealthy than aay part of the coflst 
of Africa in tbe neighbosrbood <^ Benin and Bittfra. 
WUix proper attention m f^oung setUemefits, 
healthy spots may be found. It is ^te evideat, 
that» in tbe interior of Africa, audi plaoei mdst be 
numerous, and that, freed fro» the irndods vapours 
so previilait about the mouths of rivers eti the 
coasts, the greatest danger to Uie heakfa ttf Eihto- 
peans would be the svddak tnwiritloBa £rom htot to 
cold, which must occur among* tbe prodigious noon- 
tains of Afitica. The beat, an these coasts is by 
no means oppressive oc so great as in okher places. 
The sky is OHwb obscured with tlouds, which mibi* 
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gate the beat greatly. With care, theae regions of 
Africa offer no greater objections to forming settle- 
ments in tbem thao many other places so eagerly 
coveted by Europeans) and so widdy colonized. 

I have thust though feebly I confess, in compari- 
son to the magnitude of the subject brought forward, 
completed the ol^ect which I had in view, namely, 
to call the attention of the British goTemment, and 
the power and energies of oui people, to an honour 
of the first rank, and, at tits same time, endeavour- 
ed to rouse the resources and entetprize of ouz m^- 
chtmts to engage in a trade of the first magnitude. 
By moane of tjb^e Niger and bis tributary streams^ it 
is quite evident, that the whole trade of Centi^ 
A£cica may be rendered exclusively and permanent- 
ly our own. The object, at all times of the highest 
importance, is, at the present momeat, bectHoe more 
particularly so. The feelings and the c^orts of 
this great nation would most cheerfully embark in 
the enterprize. To support and cany iato execu- 
tion the measures necessaiy to accomplish this un- 
dcrtakii^ is woctby of the ministry of Great Bri- 
tain, and worthy of the first country <^ the world. 
It will confer inunortal honour on our native land 
— ^lasting glory on the name and reign of George 
the Pourth — bring immense and permanent advan- 
tages to Britain, and bestow incalcnlable blessings 
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and benefits on Africa. Agriciilhire, andmaBU^- 
tures, and commerce, and learning, and retigloD, 
will spread rapidly and widely over a coiiotiy 
abounding in the richest productions, whether on 
the surface of the earth or below it, but, at present, 
a country overspread with the most abject servitude, 
and sunk in the deepest ignorance, superstition, and 
barbarity. Every obstacle will vtuiiah b^ore ju- 
dicious and patient exertions. The glory of our 
Creator — ^the good of mankind — the jwosprnty (rf 
our own country — ^the interest of the present, and 
the welfare of future generations — gloiy, honour, 
interest, call us, and, united, point out the sure 
path to gain the important end. T^et but the nobJe 
Union Ensign wave over and be planted by the 
stream of the mighty Niger, and the deepest 
wounds of Africa are healed. Round it, and to it, 
the nations from Balia to Darfur, from Asben to 
Benin, would gather for safety and protection — the 
slave would burst his fetters, and the slave trade be 
beard of no more. The road to effect this is open — 
It is safe — It will soon be occupied by others; and, 
if we hesitate, the glory and the advantages will be 
wrested from our hwds. 



EUniiirgh, 1881. 
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